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INTRODUCTION 


I low to produce neuroses in shecp and psychopathic upscts in 
rats and othcr animals has been known to research psychologists for 
so long that accounts of these expcriments havc filtered out to us, the 
general public, through books and periodicals. The process seems to 
be a simple one: the animal is trained to react in certain ways to cer- 
tain stimuli, and then is placed in a situation in which these reactions 
are impossible. After making a number of attempts to go on reacting 
as hc has been trained to, each attempt blocked, the frustration pro- 
duces a nervous breakdown. His actions become abnormal, quite 
diffcrent from what is natural to him in health. The sheep, by defi- 
nition gregarious, becomes solitary and rnorosc, he will neither mingle 
with his fellows nor eat nor drink as he usually does, nor react in a 
normal manner to any stimuli, even the simplest and most familiar. 
The rat continues madly to dash his head against the locked door 
until, bruised and bleeding, he has battered himself to exhaustion, 
almost to death. 

The National Youth Commission, of which Mr. Owen D. Young 
is Chairman, includes, among its projects for research into the con- 
dition of American youth, an investigation as to what is offered 
Negro Youth by the U. S. A. The first statemcnt made in a report 
recently sent in lo the Commission by the specialists assigned to 
• this ficld, reads: 

“The four area research studies just coinpleted by the staff of the 
American Youth Commission concerned with an analysis of the 
minority status of Negro youth prcsent condusive evidence that large 
percentages of Negro youth by virtue of thcir c ombined handicap of 
racial barriers and low social position subtly reflect iri their own per- 
sonality-traits minor or major distortions or deficicncies which com- 
pOund their problem of personality adjustment in American society. 
More specifically, the research studies have revealed: That being a 
Ncgro in most cases not only means living in the presence of sevetse 
physical limitations, but, more important for personality develop- 
ment, also means living in an ìntimate culture whosc incentives^ 
rewards, and punishments prevent the development of that tyfie of 
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personal standards,' attitudeSj and habits which the general com- 
munity deems desirable'* 

In other words, our American society creates around all youth (as 
every society does) a continual pressure of suggestion to try to live up 
to the accepted idcals of the country—such ordinary, traditional, 
taken-for-grantcd American ideals as to fight injustice fearlcssly; to 
cringc to no man; to choose one’s own life work; to resist with stout- 
hearted self-respect affronts to decent human dignity, whether one’s 
own or others’; to drive ahead toward honesily earned success, all sails 
spread to the old American wind blowing from the Declaration of 
Independence. But our society puts Negro youth in the situation of 
the animal in the psychological laboratory in which a neurosis is to 
be caused, by making it impossible for him to try to live up to those 
never-to-be-questioned national ideals, as othcr young Americans do. 

Native Son is the first report in fiction we have had from those who 
succumb to these distracting cross-currcnts of contradictory nervc- 
impulses, from those whose bchavior-patterns give evidence of ihe 
same bewildered, scnseless tangle of abnormal ncrvc-reactions studied 
in animals by psychologists in laboratory cxperiments. 

It is not surprising that this novel plumbs blacker depths of human 
experience than American literature has yet had, comparable only to 
Dostoievski's revelation of human misery in wrong-doing. 

I do not at all mean to imply that Native Son as literature is com- 
parable to the masterpicces of Dostoievski (although I think there is 
no one single effect in Dostoicvski finer than the last page of Native 
Son in which—just beforc hc dics, not having yet lived—the stultified 
Negro boy is born at last into humanity and makes his first simple, 
normal human response to a fellow-man.) What I mean to say is only 
that the author of <his book, as has no other American writer, wrestles 
with utter sincerity with the Dostoievski subject—a human soul in 
hell because it is sick with a deadly spiritual sickness. 

This is really all 1 have to say about this absorbmg story of a *‘bad 
Negro,” except to warn away from it, urgently, those who do not like 
to read books which hairow them up. It can be guaranteed to har- 
row up any human heart capable of compassion or honest self-ques- 
tioning. 

Yet, perhaps, it would be well to add two more short comments. One 
is to remind the readpr that Bigger’s mother and sister, although sub- 
jected to exactly the same psychological cross-currents as he, are not 
bad but good—the hymn-singing, submissive, all-enduring, religious, 
affront-swallowing yes-massa-ing Negroes, so heartily approved by 
white people looking for cheap help ''to do their woik for Àem." 
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They are, as much as Bigger, in accordance with the experiments in 
psychological laboratories. For not all sheep fall into bewildered nerv- 
ous breakdowns, not all rats become psychotic. Some—are they the 
ones which are placid? or insensitive?—simply take what comes to 
them, without losing their normal appetite for living. There is no/^-f 
sounder stroke of realism in Native Son than the portrait of Bigger's '' 
swcet-natured, infinitely patient, unrebclling door-mat of a mother. 

The other point I would like to make is that the author shows gen- 
uine literary skill in the construction of his novel in giving so few 
pages to show us in concrete detail the exact ways in which American 
society constantly stimulates the powerful full-blooded human or- 
ganism to action, which is as constantly forbidden to him by our 
rnores. 

Mr. Wright does not prove to us, in one realistic incident after 
another, taken from the childhood and youth of his hero, that the 
outlets to native power which would have been open to any white 
boy were closed to Bigger. He knows he does not need to prove this. 
With a bold stroke of literary divination, he assumes that every one 
of his American readers will know all th^t without being told. And 
he is right. We do. 

Dorothy Canfield Fishrr 

Arlington, Vermont 
January 1940 
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FEAR 




Brrrrrrriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinng! 

An alarm clock clanged in the dark and silent room. A bed sprin| 
creaked. A woman’s voice sang out impatiently: 

“Bigger, shut that thing offl** 

A surly grunt sounded above the tinny ring of metal. Naked £ee 
swished dryly across the planks in the wooden floor and the clanj 
ceased abruptly. 

‘'Turn on the light, Bigger.*' 

“Awright/' came a sleepy mumble. 

Light flooded the room and revealed a black boy standing in i 
nàtitw space between two iron beds, rubbing his eyes with the backi 
o£ liis hands. From a bed to his right the woman spoke again: 

'^Buddy, get up from therel I got a big washing òn my^hands todai 
and I want you-all out of here,” 

Another hlack boy rolled from bed and stood up. The woman alsc 
rose and stood in her nightgown. , 

‘'Turn your heads so I can dress," she said. 

The two boys averted their eycs and gazed into a far corner of th< 
room. The woman rushed out of het nightgown and put on a pair oj 
step-ins. She turndH to the bed from which she had ris^ and called: 

"Veral Get up from therer' 

“What time is it, Ma?“ asked a muffled, adolescent voice from be 
neath a quilt. 

“Get up from there, I sayl" 

“O.K., Ma.“ ; ^ 

A brown-skinned girl in a cotton gown got ùp and stretched hei 
arms above ber head and yawned. Sleepily, she sat on a chàir and 
fumbled with her stockings, The two boys kept their faces avcrteci 
while their mother and sister put on enough clothes to keep theit 
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from fceling asliamcd; and the moiher and sistcr diJ the same while 
the boys dresscd. Abruptly, thc^y all pauscd, holding tlieir clothes in 
their hands, thcir dticntion caiight by a light tapping in the thinly 
plastcrcd wdlls of tlie room. "Ihcy forgot thcir (onspiracy against 
shanic and iluir cycs stravcd appichciisively ovcr thc floor. 

“Thcre iie is again, Biggcil” thc wonian srrcaincd, and thc tiny, 
on(‘rooni apartnitnt galvani/cd into violciit action. A thair topplcd 
as tht woman, half-drcssed and in hcr stocking feet, scramblcd brcath- 
lessl) upon thc bcd. Hcr two sons, baicfoot, stood tt'iisc and inotion- 
less, (hcir eycs scaiching anxiously undt'r thc bed and chairs. The 
girl ran into a conur, half-sioopcd and gathercd ihe hcm of hei 
slip into both of hcr hands and hcld it tightly ovcr hcr knces. 

“Oh! Ohl” she wailcd. 

“Thcrc he gocsl” 

The wonian pointed a shaking fingcr. Hcr eycs wcre round with 
fascinated horror. 

“Where?’^ 

*1 don’t see ’iml” 

“Biggcr, he’s bchind the trunkl” the girl whimpcred. 

“Veral” thc woman scieamed. ”Gct iip hcrc on the bcdl Don’t let 
that thing hite youl” 

Frantically, Vera climbcd upon thc bcd and the woman caught hold 
of her. With thcir aims cnlwincd about cach olhcr, the black mother 
an<^ the biown daughtcr ga/cd opcn-mouthcd at the trunk in the 
corner. 

Biggcr lookcd round thc room wildly, then darted to a curtain and 
swcpt it aside and grabbcd two heavy iion skillets from a wall ahove 
a gas siove. He whirled and callcd softiy to his brothcr, his cycs glued 
to the tiunk. 

"Buddy!” 

“Yeah?” 

“Hcrc; takc ihis ^^killct.” 

*‘O.K.” 

”Now, get o» cr h\ thc door!” 

“O.K.” 

Buddy crouchcd b) thc cìoor and hcld the iron skillct by its handlc, 
his arm flexed aiid poised. Save lor thc quùk, dccp brcathiug of ihe 
lour pcoplc, the looiri w’^as quicl. Biggcr crept on tiploc toward the 
tiunk with thc skillct clutchcd stiffly in his hand, his cyes dancing 
and watching cvcry inch ol the wooden lioor in froiit of him.''*He 
paused and, without moving an cyc or musclc, callcd: ' 

”BuddyI” 
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•'Hunh?” 

“Put that box iii front of thc holc so hc can’t gct out!” 

“O.K/’ 

Buddy ran to a wooden box and shovcd it quickly in front of a 
gaping hole in thc molding and thcn backcd again lo the door, hold- 
ing the skillct rcady. Bigger eased to the irunk and pccrcd behind it 
cautiously. Hc saw nothing. Caicfully, he stuck out his barc foot and 
pushcd thc trunk a fcw inchcs. 

“There lic is!” thc mothcr screamcd again. 

A huge black rat squcalcd and lcaped at Bigger’s trous(’i-lcg and 
snaggcd it in his teeth, hanging on. « 

“Goddamn!” Biggcr whispcrcd ficrcely, whirling and kicking out 
his lcg with all thc strcngth of his body. Thc forcc of his movcnicnt 
shook thc rat loose and it sailcd through thc air and struck a wall, 
Instanily, it rollcd ovcr and lcaped again. Bigger dodged and thc rat 
landcd against a tablc lcg. With clcnchcd terih, Biggcr hcld the 
skillct; hc was airaid to hurl it, lcaring that he might^ miss, The rat 
squcaked and turncd and ran in a narrow circle, looking for a place 
to hidc; it lcapcd again past Biggcr and scurried on dry rasping lect 
to one sidc of the box and then to the othcr, searching for the liole. 
Then it turncd and rcarcd upon its hind lcgs. 

“Hit 'iin, Biggcr!" Buddy shouted, 

‘*Kil 1 'iml" the wonian screamed. 

Thc rat's bclly pulscd with fcar. Bigger advanced a step ^d thc 
rat cmittcd a long thin song of defianrc, its black beady eyes glittcr- 
ÌTlg, its tiny forcfcct pawing the air rcstlcssly. Bìgger swung the 
skillet; ii skidded ovcr thc floor, inissing the rat, and dattered to a 
stop against a wall. 

“Goddamn!” 

The rat Icapcd. Biggcr sprang lo onc sidc. The rat stopped under 
a chair and lct out a furious scrcak. Bigger moved slowly backward 
tòward thc door. 

** “Gitnme that skillct, Buddy,” he asked quictly, not taking his eyes 
froni the rat. 

Buddy extcndcd his hand. Biggcr caught the skillct and lifted it 
higli in thc air. The rat scuttlcd across thc floor and stoppcd again at 
the box and searched quickly for the hole; then it reared once more 
and bared long ycllow fangs, piping shrilly, bclly quivering* 

< Bigger aimecl and lct the skillet fly with a heavy grunt, There Was 
a^shattcring of wood as the box cavcd in. The woman sci'èàmed aud 
hld her face in her hands. Bigger tiptocd forward and peered. 
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"I got 'im/' hc muttercd, his cl^nched tecth bared in a smile. “By 
God, J goyim." 

le kickcd the spUntorcd box oul of the way and the flai black 
ly of the rai lay exposcd, its two long yollow tusks showing dis- 
tiiuily. Biggcr took a shoe and poundcd the rat's head, crushing it, 
cursing hyskrically* 

“You sonola^t/r/?I” 

l’hc wonian on ihc bcd sank (o hcr knces and buricd hcr facc in 
tlic qjuills and sobbcd: 

“Lord, Lord, have mcrcy. . . 

“Aw, Maiiia,^* Vcra whnj.yj(r(d, bcndinjr lo hcr. “Don't cry. It's 
dcad iiow.'' 

Ihc two brothcrs sloo(i ovcr thc dcad lat and spokc in toncs o£ 
awcd adiniration. 

“Gec, but he’^ big bastard." 
p“That sonofabitch (ould cut your thioat." 

^’Hc’s ovcr flitoot long." 


“How in hell do ihcy gct so big?" 

•'Eatin^ garbagc aiul anything cìsc thcy can gct." 
•^i.ookrBiggcr, thcrc's a thicc^-inch lip in your panl-leg.' 
“Ycah; he was alicr inc, all nght." 


'Tlcase, Biggcr, takc 'im out," V(‘ia bcggcd. 

*‘Aw, don't bc so scary," Buddy said. 

Th^woinaii on thc bcd continucd to sob. Biggcr took a piece of 
acwsj^cr and gingcrly liftcd thc rat by its tail and hcld it out at 
arm's lcngth. 

“Biggcr, take 'im out,” Vcia bcgged again. 

Biggcr laughcd and approadicd thc b(‘d with thc dangling rat, 
swinging it to and fio likc a pcndulum, cnjoymg his sisters fcar. 

“Bigg(‘rl" Vcra g‘asj)cd convulsivcly; she scrcamed and swaycd and 
closcd hcr eycs and fcll hcadlong across ht r iiiother and rollc(l limply 
from the b(*d to the floor. 


“Biggcr, f(3r God's sakc!" thc motlicr sobbcd, risirig and bending 
over Vera. "Don't do that! TThrow that lat oui!" 


He laid the rat down and started to dicss. 


“Bigger, liclp nic lift Vcra to the bcd," the mothcr said. 

He {)ause(l and turncd lound. 

“What’s the mattcr?" hc askcd, fcigning ignoiance. 

“Do what I askcd you, will you, boy?" 

He went to thc bcd and lielpcd his mother lilt Vcra. Vcra's cyes 
wcrc closed. Hc turncd away and finished drcssing. He wrrapped the 
rat in a newspaper and went out of the door and clown tlie stairs and 
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put it into a garbage can at tlie corner of an alloy. Whcn hol^tumed 
to thc room his inothcr was still beiit ovcr Vcra, placing a Wt lowcl 
upon hcr hcacl. She straightcncd aiid fatcd him, hcr chetks and cj%s 
wct with tcars and hcr lips tight wdth angcr. 

“Boy, somctimcs I wondcr what makcs }on act like you do.” 

"*What I do he dcmandccl hclligcicntly. 

*\Somctimcs you act thc biggcst fool 1 cver saw.'' 

“What you talking about?" 

‘*You scarccl your sistcr with thal lat anti shc jatniedì Ain*t yoirgot 
no sense at alìT* 

“Aw, I didn't know shc w^as t^at scary.’*^ 

“Budd)!" thc motlicr rallcdf 
**Ycssum.” 

“Take a ncwspapcr and sjnead it ovcr thal spot/' 

“Yessum.” • 

Buddy opencd out a ncwsjiapcr and covcrcd the smc||: of blood oll 
the floor whcrc the rat had becn ciushed. Biggcr wcnt to the windoW 
and stood looking out absiiactcdly into thc strcet. His mothcr glared 
at his back. * * # 

‘*Biggcr, sometimcs 1 w’onder why I birthcd you/* she said bitterl^jft 
Biggcr lookcd at hcr aud turncd away. 

“Maybc you oughtn’tVc. Maybe yoii ought to left me where I was/* 
''You shut your sassy mouthl” 

“Aw, for CÌirissakcsI” Biggcr said, lighting a cigarctte. 

“Buddy, pick up theni skdlets and put ’cm in the sink*“ ihe moLuer 
said. 

“Ycssum.” 

Biggcr walkcd across thc floor and sat on the bcd. His mothcr*s eyes 
[ollowcd him. , 

“We wouldn’t havc to livc in this garbage duinj) if you had any 
manhood in yow,“ shc said. 

“Aw, don’t start that again.” 

‘ How you fccl, Vcra?“ the mother asked. 

Vera raiscd her hcad and lookcd about the room as though expect* 
ing to scc anothcr lat. 

“Oh, Mamal” 

“You poor thingl” 

“I couldn’t hclp it. Bigger scared me/* 

“Did you hurt yoursell?” 

“J bumpf^d my hcad.” 

“Hcre; take it easy. You’Il be all right.” 

*'How come Bigger acts that way?” Vera asked, crying again. 
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**Hc's just crazy/* the mother said. ‘*Just plaln dumb black crazy.** 

*‘1'11 bc latc foi my scwing class at the Y.W.C.A./' Vcra said. 

'**Hcrc; strctch out on the bed. Yoiril fecl bettcr in a littlc while,” 
the mothcr said. 

She lcft Vera on thc bcd and turned a pair of cold cycs upon Bigger. 

“Supposc you wakc up some morning and fìnd your sistcr dead? 
What would you think then?” shc askcd. *‘Suppose those rats cut our 
veins at night whcn we slccp? Nawl Nothing like that ever bothers 
youl All you carc about is your own pleasiircl Even whcn thc relief 
offcrs you a job you won't take it till they threaten to cut ofB your 
food arid starve youl Bigger, honcst, yon ihc rnost no-countest man I 
ever secn in all my lifci” 

**You done told me that a thousand timcs,“ he said, not looking 
round. 

‘*Wcll, Tm tctling you aginl And mark my word, some of thcse days 
you going lo^et down and cry. Sonie of thcsc days you going to wish 
you had made somcthing out of yoursclf, instcad of just a tramp. But 
it'll be too laie thcn.“ 

f**Stop prophesying about mc,“ he said. 

**I prophcsy much as I plcasel And if you don't like it, you can get 
out. We can gct along without you. Wc can live in onc room just likc 
wc living now, evcn with you gonc,** shc said. 

“Aw, for Chrissakesr' he said, his voicc fillcd with ncrvous irrìtation. 

**Y#u'll rcgrct how you living some day,'’ shc wcnt on. “If you don't 
stop running with that gang of yours and do right you'll cnd up 
where you ncver thought you would. You think I don’t know what 
you boys is doing, but I do. And the gallows is at the end of the road 
you travcling, boy. Jusi rcmcmbcr that.“ Shc turncd and looked ai 
Buddy. *'Throw ihat box outsidc, Buddy." 

“Ycssum." 

Thcrc was silcncc. Buddy took the box out. The mothcr went bc- 
hind the curtaiii to the gas stove. Vcra up in hcd and swung Iier 
fcct to the floor. 

“Lay back down, Vcra," thc mothcr said. 

“I fccl all right now, Ma. 1 got to go to my sewing class." 

“Wcll, if you feel like it, sct thc tablc," the mother said, goìng 
bchiiid the curtain again. “Lord, I gct so tired of this I don't know 
what to do,“ hcr voice floatcd plaintivcly from behind the curtain. 
“All I cver do is try to makc a homc for you childrcn and you don't 
care.' 

“Aw, Ma,“ Vera pfotested. “Don’t say that.” 

“Vcra, sometimcs 1 just want to lay down and quit/ 
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*‘Ma, plcase don’t say that.” 

“I can't last niany more ycars, living like this/* 

*‘I 11 be old enough to work soon, Ma." 

*'I reckon 111 be dead then. 1 rcckon Godll call me home.” 

Vera went behind the curiain and Biggcr hcard her trying to com- 
fort his mothcr. He sliut thcir voices out of his mind. Hc hated his 
family bccause hc kncw that they wcrc suffcring and tbat lic was 
powcrless to hclp thcni. Hc kncw that the moment he allowcd hirnsclf 
to fecl to its fulncss how they livcd, ihc shamc and miscry of their 
lives, he would be swcpt out of himsclf wUh fcar and dcspair. So hc 
held toward them an attitude of iron rcscrve; he lived witji thcm, but 
behind a wall, a curtain. And toward himsclf hc was cven more exsitet- 
ing. He knew that thc monient he allowcd w’hat his life mcant to 
cnter fully into liis consciousness, hc would either kill himself or 
someone clse. So hc denicd himsclf and acted tough.* 

He got up and crushed his cigarctte upon ihe wincjpw siH. Verai 
came into the room and placed knives and forks upon the table. 

"Get ready to eat, you-all," the mother callcd. ^ 

Hc sat at the table. The odor of frying bacon and boilitig coffee 
drifted to him from behind the curtain. His mother's voice floateà to 
him in song. 


Life is likc a mountain railroad 
Wiih an engineer thaVs brave 
We musi mahc the run successful 
From the cradle to the grave, . , » 

The song irked him and hc was glad whcn she stopped and came 
into the room with a pot of coffcc and a platc of crinkled bacon. Vera 
brought thc bread in and thcy sat down. His mothcr closcd her eycs 
and lowcrcd hef hcad and mumbled, 

"Lord, wc thank Thcc for the food You donc placed before us for 
the nourishment of our bodics. Amen.'' Shc lifted her eyes and with- 
out changing her tonc of voice, said, “You going to have to learn to 
get up carlier than this, Bigger, to hold a job." 

He did not answer or look up. 

“You want me to pour you somc coffcc?” Vera asked. 

"Yeah." 

"You going to take the job, ain't you, Bigger?” hls mother asked. 

He laid down his fork and stared at hcr. 

”1 told you last night I was going to take it. JJow many times you 
W’^ant to ask mc?” ' ' 
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**Wcll, don’t bitc hcr hcad olT,'' Vera said. **She only asked you a 
qucstion." 

*‘Pass thc brcad and stop bcing smart.’* 

*‘You know you have to sec Mr. Dalton at five-ihirty/' his mother 
said. 

“You donc said that tcn tiincs." 

"I don’l want you to lorget, son.” 

“And you know how you can iorget,” Vcra said. 

“Aw, lay oll Biggcr,” Buddy said. “Hc told you he was going to take 
thc job.” 

“Don’t tcll ’ein nothing,” Biggci said. 

**You shiit your mouth, Buddy, or get up from this table,” the 
moihcr said. “J’m not going to take any stinking sass from you. One 
fool in thc family’s cnough.” 

“Lay off, Ma,” Buddy said. 

•‘Bigger’s sctting hcre likc he ain't glad to gct a job,” she said. 

“What you want mc to do? Shout?” Bigger askcd. 

'*Oh, Biggerl” his sistcr said. 

wish you’d kccp your big mouth out of thisl” he told his sister. 

”If you get that job,” his mothcr said in a low, kind tonc of voice, 
busy slicing a loaf of brcad, “I can fix up a nicc place for you 
children. You could bc comfortable and not have to live likc pigs.” 

"Biggcr ain’t dcccnt cnough to tliink of nothing like that,” Vera 
said. 

"God, I wish you-all would lct mc cat,” Biggcr said. 

His mothcr talkcd on as ihough shc had not hcard him and he 
stoppcd listening. 

"Ma’s talking to you, Biggcr,” Vcra said. 

"So i4;//fl/?” 

"Don’t bc that w^ay, Biggcrl” 

lie laid down his fork and his strong black fmgers gripped the 
cdge of thc tablc; tliere was silcncc savc for the tinkiing of his 
brothcr’s fork against a pìate. He kept staring at his sistcr till her 
cyes fell. 

"I wish you’d lct mc cat,” he said again. 

As hc ate he fclt that thcy were thinking of the job hc was to gct 
taat evening and it m^de hini angry; he fclt ihat they had iricked hiin 
into a cheap surrender. 

"I nccd somt carfar^,^’ he said. 

, ‘Tlere’s all I got,” his mother said, pushing a quarter to the side ùf 
his plate. . 
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He put the quarter in his pockct and drained his cup of coffee in 
one long swallow. He got his coat and cap and wcTit to the door. 

“You know, Biggcr,’* his mothcr said, '*if you don’t take that job 
the reliefll cut us off. We won’t have any food.' 

told you rd take itl’* hc shoutcd and slammcd thc door. 

He went down thc sicps into ihe vcstihulc and stood looking out 
into the street through the platc glass of thc front door. Now and thcn 
a street car rattled past ovcr stcel tracks. He was sick of his lifc at 
home. Day in and day out thcrc was nothing but shouts and bickcring. 
But what could he do? Each timc hc askcd himself that qucstion liis 
mind hit a blank wall and he stoppcd thinking. Across thc street 
directly in front of him, he saw a truck pull to a stop at ihe curb and 
two white mcn in overalls got out with pails and briishcs. Ycs, he 
could take the job at Dalton’s and bc miscrablc, or he could rcfiise it 
and starve. It maddencd him to think that hc did not have a wider 
choice of action. Wcll, lie could not stand herc all day like this. What 
was he to do witli Iiimsclf? He tricd to decide if he wanted to buy a 
ten-cent magazinc, or go to a movic, or go to the poolroom and talk 
with the gang, or just loaf around. With his hands dcep in his podkets, 
anothcr cigarctte slanting across his chin, he brooded and watched 
the men at work across ihc strcet. Tlicy wcre pasting a huge colored 
poster to a signboard. The poster showcd a white face. 

“That’s Bucklcyl” Hc spoke sofily to himseli **He’s running for 
State’s Attorney again.” The mcn wcre slapping the postcr with wct 
brushes. Hè lookcd at thc round florid face and wagged his head. “I 
bet that sonofabitch rakes off a million bucks in graft à year. Boy, if 
I was in his shocs for just onc day l’d nevcr have to worry again.'' 

Whcn the men werc through thcy gathcrrd up their pails and 
brushes and got into the truck and drove off. Hc looked at the poster: 
tJic white face v/as flcshy but stern; one hand was uplifted and its 
index finger pcànted straight out into the siiect at each passer-by. 
The poster showcd one of those faccs that looked straight at you 
when you lookcd at it and all thc whilc you were walking and turn- 
ing your head to look at it it kcpt looking unblinkingly back at you 
until you got so far from it you had to take your eycs away, and then 
it stopped, like a movie blackoiit. Above the top of ihe postcr were 
tall red lctters: IF YOU BREAK THE LAW, YOU CANT WIN! . 

He snuffed his cigarette and laughed sile^nlly. “You cfòok,” he 
mumbled, shaking his head. “You let whoever^pays yoMJoff win!” He 
opened the door and met thc morning air. H^Went àloiig the fiide- 
walk with his head down, fingcring the quarter in bis pockei. He ^ 
stopped and scarched all o£ iiis pockets; in his vest pocket he found 
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a lone copper cent, That made a total of twenty-six cents, fourteen 
cents of which would have to bc saved for carfare to Mr. Dalton's; 
that is, if he dccided to takc the job. In ordcr to buy a magazine and 
go to thc movies he would havc to havc at lcast twcnty cents more. 
‘'Goddammit, I’m always brokc!” hc mumblcd. 

Hc stood on the corner in the sunshinc, waiching cars and people 
pass. He riccdcd morc moncy; if he did not gct rnorc than he had now 
he would not know what to do with himsclf for the rcst of the day. 
He wantcd to sce a movie; h»s scnscs hungcrcd for it. In a movic he 
could drcam wiihout cfTort; all hc had to do was lcan back iii a seat 
and kcep his cycs opcn, 

He thought of Gus and G.H. and Jack. Should hc go to thc pool- 
room and talk with ihcm? But thcrc was no usc in his going unlcss 
they wcrc ready lo do wdiat they had bccn long planning to do. If 
thcy could, it would mcan some sure and quick moncy. From three 
o'clock to four o'clock in the aftcrnoon thcre was no policcman on 
duty in the block whcre Bliim's Dclicatessen was and it would bc 
safe. One of thcm could hold a gun on Bliim and kccp him from 
yelling; one could watch thc front door; one could watch thc back; 
and one could get ihe money from thc box undcr thc countcr. Then 
all four of them could lock Blum in thc store and run out through 
the back and duck down thc alley and mcct an hour latcr, cithcr at 
Doc’s poolroom or at tlie South Sidc Boys’ Club, and split thc money. 

Holding up Blum ought not take morc than two minutcs, at the 
most. And it would bc thcir last job. But it w^ould bc the toughest 
onc that ihey had ever pullcd. All the other timcs thcy had raided 
newsstands, Iruit siands, and apartments. And, too, they had nc’^^er 
hcld up a whitc man bcfore. They had always robbed Ncgroes. Thcy 
felt that it was mudi casicr and safcr to rob ihcir own pcoplc, for 
thcy kncw ihat whitc policcmcn ne\cr really scarched diligcntly for 
Negrocs who cominitted crimcs against other Ncgrocs. For months 
thcy had talked of robbing Blum’s, but had not bccn ablc to bring 
themscivcs to do it. Thcy had thc fccling that the robbing of Blum's 
would be a violalion of ultiniaie taboo; ir would be a irespassing 
into tcrritory wherc the full wrath of an alien whiie world w^ould bc 
turncd loose upon tlicm; in short, it would be a symbolic challengc 
of the white world's rule over ihem; a chalicnge which thcy yearned 
to makc, but werc afraid lo. Yes; if they could rob Blum’s, it would 
be a real hold-up, iri jnore senses than one. In comparison, all o£ their 
^other jobs had bccn play. 

**Goodd)ye, Bigger,” 
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He looked up and saw Vcra passing with a sewing kit dangling 
from hcr arm. She paused at the corncr and camc back to him. 
“Now, what you want?” 

''Bigger, please. . . . You’rc getting a gooJ job now. Why don’t 
you stay away from Jack and Gus and G.H. and keep out of troublc?’' 
"You keep your big mouth out of my busincssl’* 

“But, Biggcrl” 

“Go on to school, will youl” 

She turncd abruptly and walked on. He knew that his mother had 
been talking to Vera and Buddy about him, telling thcm that if he 
got into any more troublc hc would bc sent to prison and not just 
to the reform school, wherc thcy scnt him last time. He did not mind 
what his moiher said to Buddy about him. Buddy was all right, 
Tough, plcnty. But Vcra was a sappy girl; shc did not have any morc 
scnse than to bclieve cvcrything she was told. 

He walkcd toward thc poolrooni. When lie got to the door he 
saw Gus half a block away, coniing toward him. Fle stopped and 
waited. It was Gus who had first thought of robbing Blum’s. 

‘‘Hi, Biggerl” 

“What you saying, Gus?“ 

“Nothing. Sccn G.H. or Jack yet?” 

“Naw. You?“ 

“Naw. Say, got a cigaicttc?“ 

“Yeah." 

Bigger took out liis pack and gave Gus a cigarette; he lit his and 
hcld the match for Gus. Thcy leaned their backs against the red-brick 
wall of a building, smoking, thcir cigarettes slanting white across 
their black chins. To the cast Biggcr saw the sun burning a dazzling 
yellow. In the sky abovc him a fcw big white ciouds drifted. He 
puffed silently, relaxed, his mind plcasantly vacant of purpose. Evcry 
slight motement*in the strect cvoked a casual curiosity in him. Auto- 
matically, his cycs followed each car as it whirred over the smopth 
black asphalt. A woman came by and he watched the gentle sway of 
her body until she disappeared into a doorway. He sighed, scratched 
his chin and mumbled, 

“Kinda warm today.“ 

“Yeah,“ Gus said. 

“You get more heat from this sun than from* thctn old radiators 
at home." 

“Yeah; them old white landlords sure don’t |;iv€ much heat.*'^ 
“And they always knocking at your door for money.” 

“I’ll be glad when summer comes.” 
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**Me too/' Bigger said. 

He strctchcd his arnis above his hcad and yawned; his eyes mois- 
tened. The sharp precision of thc world of steel and stone dissolved 
into blurred wavcs. He blinkcd and tlic world grcw hard .again, 
mechanical, distinrt. A wcaving motion in the sky made him turn 
his cycs upward; hc saw a slcndcr streak of billowing white blooraing 
against (hc dccp l:>hie. A planc was writing high up in the aii. 

"Look!” Biggcr saìd. 

*'What?’* 

“1 hat planc writing up thcre/* Bìgger said, pointing. 

li 

Tlìcy scjuinted at a tiny ribbon of unfolding vapor that spelled 
out tfic word; USE. . . . Tlic planc was so far away that al times 
thc strong glare of the sun blankcd it from sight. 

*‘You can hardly scc it,’* Gus said. 

“Looks likc a little bird,” Biggcr breathcd witli childlike wonder. 

“Thcrn white boys sure can fly,” Gus said. 

'Tcah,” Bigger said, wistfully. “Thcy gcl a chance to do every- 
thing.” 

Noiselessly, the tiny planc looped and vecred, vanishing and ap- 
pcaring, lcaving behind it a long trail of white pluniagc, like coils 
o£ lluffy paste bcing squcczcd from a tubc; a plume-coil that grcw 
and swelJcd and slowly bcgan to fadc into the air at the edges. The 
planc wrole another word: SPEED. . . . 

“How high you rcckon he is?” Biggcr asked. 

don’t know. Maybe a hundrcd milcs; maybe a thousand." 
could fly one of them things if I had a chance,” Bigger mumbled 
reflcctively, as though talking (o himself. 

Gus pullcd down the corncrs o£ his lips, steppcd out from the wall, 
squared his shouldcrs, doffed his cap, bowed low and spoke with 
mock dcfcrcnce; • 

“Ycssuh;* 

“You go to hell/’ Biggcr said, smiling. 

"Yessuh,” Gus said again, 

could fly a planc, if 1 had a chance,” Biggcr said. 

**If you wasn’i black and if you had some money and if they*d let 
you go to that aviaiion school, you could fiy a plane, ’ Gus said. 

For a moment Bigger conteniplatcd all the “ifs” that Gus had 
mentioned. Tlicn both boys broke into hard laughter, looking at each 
«dthcr through squinted eyes. Whcn their laughter subsided, Bigger 
itoid in a voice that was half-question and half-statement; 

“It’s funny how the white folks treat us, ain’t it?“ 
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‘*It bettcr be funny/' Gus said. 

“Maybe they right in not wanting us to fly," Bigger said, 'Cause 
if I took a plane up Td takc a coiiple of bombs along and drop 'era 
as sure as hell. . . .” 

They laughed again, still looking ujnvard. Thc planc sailcd and 
dippcd and sprcad anothcr word against the sky: CiASOlJNE. . . . 

**Use Spccd Gasolinc,” Biggcr nruscd, rolling thc word.s slowly from 
his lips. “God, rd like to fly up thcre in that sky.” 

“God'Il let you fly when llc gives you your wings up in heavcn,” 
Gus said. 

They laughcd again, rcclining against thc wall, sìnokin;|f the 
of thcir eycs droopcd softly against the sun. Qirs whizzcd past (? 
rubbcr tircs. Biggcr’s face was rnctallically black in ihc strong sun- 
light. Thcre was in his eycs a pcnsivc, brooding amuscment, as of 
a raan who had been long confronted and tanializcd by a riddle 
whovse answer sccracd alw^ays just on the vcigc of cscaping him, but 
prodding him irresistibly on to scek iis solution, The silcnce irkcd 
Biggcr; he was anxious to do somcthing lo evadftiooking so squarcly 
at this problcm. 

“Let's play 'whitc,’ ” Bigger said, referring to a game of play«acting 
in whìch hc and his fricncls imitated the ways and manners o£ white 
folks. 

“I don’t feel like it,” Gus said. 

“General!” Bigger pronounced in a sonorous tone, looking at Gus 
cxpectantly. 

‘‘Aw, hell! I don’t want lo play,” Gus whined. 

“You’ll be court-martialed,” Bigger said, snapping out his words 
with military prccision. 

“Niggcr, you nuts!” Gus laughed. 

“General!” Bigger tried again, determinedly. 

Gus looked*wcarily at Bigger, then straightened, saluted and 
answercd: 

“Yessuh.” 

“Send your men over the river at dawn and attack the cnemy’s left 
flank,” Bigger ordercd. , 

“Yessuh.” 

“Send thc Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Rcgiments,!’ Biggcr said, 
frowning. “And attack with tanks, gas, planes, and infantry.” 

“Yessuh!” Gus said again, saluting and clicking his heels. 

For a moment they werc silent, facing each othcr, thcir shoul 
tìirown back, their lips compressed lo hold down the mounting 
puisc to laugh. Thcn they guffawed, partly at themselvcs ^nd partì^ 
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at the vast white world that sj^rawlcd and towcred in the sun before 
thcm. 

“Say, what’s a ‘lcft flank*?’* Gus asked, 

don’t know,” Biggcr said. “I heard it in thc movics.” 

They laughcd again. After a bit they rclaxed and lcaned against 
ihc wall, srrioking. Bigger saw Gus cup his left hand to his ear, as 
though holding a tclcphonc rcceiver; and cup his right hand to his 
mouth, as though talking into a transmitter. 

‘TIcllo,” Gus said. 

“HlIIo,” Bigger said. ”Who’s th'is?” 

“Tliis H Mr. J. P. Morgan spcaking,” Gus said. 

“Ycssuh, Mr. Morgan,” Bigger said; his cyes fillcd with mock adula- 
tion and rcspect. 

”1 want you to sell twenty tliousand sharcs of U. S. Steel in the 
markct this morning,” Gus said. 

“At what price, suh?” Bigger asked. 

”Aw, just durnp 'eni at any price,” Gus said with casual irritation. 
”Wc’re holding too much.” 

“Yessuh,” Biggcr said. 

“And call me at my club at two thìs afternoon and tcll me if the 
Prcsident tclcphoned,” Gus said. 

“Yessuh, Mr. Morgan,” Bigger said. 

Both of thcm madc gcstures signifying that thcy wcrc hanging up 
telcphone rcccivers; then they bent double, laughing. 

”I bet that’s just the way they talk,” Gus said. 

”I wouldn’t be surprised,” Biggcr said. 

Thcy were silent agaia. Presently, Biggcr cuppcd his hand to hi^. 
mouth and spokc through an imaginary telephonc transmitter. 

“Hello.’ 

“Hello,” Gus answercd. ‘'Who’s this?” 

“This is ihc Prcsidcnt of the United States speaking,” Biggcr said, 

”Oh, ycssuh, Mr. President,” Gus said. 

“l’m calling a cabinct meeting this afternoon at four o’clock and 
you, as Scaetar)^ of Statc, must be thcre.” 

“Well, now, Mr. Prcsident,” Gus said, *‘I’m pretty busy. They 
raising sand ovcr there in Germany and I got to send ’em a note. . . , 

”But this is important,” Bigger said. 

“What )ou going to takc up at this cabinet meeting?” Gus asked. 

”WcII, you see, thc nlggcrs is raising sand all over the country,” 
Bigger said, struggling to kecp back his laughter. “We’ve got tc^do 
something with these black folks. . . .” ^ 
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“Oh, if it’s about the niggers, l'll be right thcrc, Mr, President," 
Gus said. 

Thcy hung up iinaginary rcceivers and leancd against thc wall and 
laughed. A street car rattled by. Bigger siglied and swore. 

“Goddammit!” 

•‘What's the mattcr?'' 

“They don’t lct us do nothingj* 

-*Who?'* 

'‘The whiie folks.” 

“You talk like you just now finding that out,” Gus said. 

‘*Naw. But I just can’t get uscd to it,” Biggcr said. swe 0 to God 
I can't. I know I oughtn’t think about it, but I can’t hclp it. Every 
time I think about it I fccl like somcbody’s [X)king a red-hot iron 
down my throat. Goddammit, lookl We livc here and they live there. 
We black and they white. Thcy got things and we ain't. They do 
things and we can’t. It’s just like living in jail. Half the time I feel 
like I’m on thc outside of the world pceping in through a knot-hole 
in the fence. . . .” 

“Aw, ain't no usc fccling ihat way al'out it. It don't help none/' 
Gus said. 

“You know one thing?’’ Biggcr said. 

“What?” 

"Samctimcs I fcel like somothing awful’s going to happen to me/* 
Bigger spoke with a linge of I)ittcr pride in his voice. 

“What you mean?” Gus askcd, looking at hirn quickly. Thcrc was 
fear in Gus’s eycs. 

“I don't know. I just fcel that way. Every timie I get to thinking 
about me being black and thcy bcing white, me being here and they 
being thcrc, I feel likc somcthing awful’s going todiappen to me. . , .” 

”Aw, for Chrissakes! Thcre ain’t nothing you can do about it. 
How conie yotì want to worry your§clf? You black and they make 
the laws. ...” ‘ 

“Why thcy make us live in onc corncr of the city? Why don't they 
let us fly planes and run ships. . . .” 

Gus hunched Biggcr with his clbow and mumblcd good-naturedly, 
”Aw, niggcr, quit thinking about it. You'll go nuts.” 

The plane was gone from the sky and the white plumes of floating 
smoke were thinly spread, vanishing. Because he was restless and had 
lime on his hands, Bigger yawncd again and hoisted his arms hiah 
above his head. 

,”|^othing ever happens,'' he complainetL 

'^What you want to happen?” 
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“Anything,” Bigger said wiih a wide sweep of his dingy palm, 
a swccp that included all tlie possible activities of the world. 

Thcn their cycs wcrc rivctcd; a slate-colored pigcoii swooped down 
to the middle of thc stecl car tracks and began strutting to and fro 
with ruffled fcathers, its fai neck bobbing with rcgal pride. A street 
car rumblcd forward and the jhgt^on rose swiftly through the air on 
wings stictched so taut ancl shccr that Biggcr could see the gold of 
the sun througli thcir traiisluccnr tips. Hc tihed his head and watched 
thc slatc-coloicd bird flaj> and whcel out of sight over the edge of a 
high ro^ f. 

"Nowi^ if J could only do that/' Bigger said. 

Gus laughcd. 

“Niggcr, you nuts,” 

*‘I rcckon we the only things in this city that canh go where we 
want to go and do what we want to do.'* 

“Don’t think about it/' Gus said. 

*‘I can’:. bclp it.’' 

“That's why you fccling likc something awfurs going to happen 
to you,“ Gus said. “You tliink too much.“ 

“What iii hell can a man do?" Bigger asked, turning to Gus. 

“Gct drunk and slce]3 it ofI.“ 

“I can't. l’m broke.” 

Bigger crushcd his cigarettc and took oiit anothcr onc and offered 
the package to Gus. Thcy continued smoking. A huge truck swept 
past, lifiing scraps of white paper into the sunshine; the bits settled 
down slowly. 

“Gus?“ 

“Hunh?” 

“You know whcrc the white folks live?*' 

“Yeah,“ Gus said, poinling castward. “Over across the 'line’; over 
there on Cottagc Grovc Avcnuc.“ • 

“Naw; they don't/’ Bigger said. 

“What you mcan?’’ Gus askcd, puzzled. “Then, where do they 
live?” 

Biggcr dou])lfcd his fist and struck his solar plexus. 

“Right down hcre in rny stomach,” hc said. , 

Gus lookcd at Bigger searchingly, thcn away. as though ashamed. 

“Ycah; I know what yoii mran/’ hc whispered. 

“Evcry timfc* I think of ’em, I fecl *em,“ Biggrr said. 

“Yeah; ancl in your chcst and throat, too,“ Gus said. 

“It's likc firc." 

“And sometimcs you can’t hardly breathc. . . 
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Bigger's eyc<! wcre wide and placid, gazing into space. 

"That’s whcn I feel likc soincthing awful's going to happcn to 
me. . . Bigger paused, narrowcd his eycs. “Naw; it ain’t like some- 
thing going to happcn to me. It’s. . . . It’s likc I was going to do 
something I can’t hclp. . , 

“Yeahl” Gus said wnth uneasy cagcrness. llis cycs wTre full of a 
look compoundcd of fcar and admiratior for Biggcr. “Ycah; I know 
what you mean. Ii’s likc you going lo lall and dou’t know wherc you 
going to land. . . .” 

Gus’s voice trailcd off. The sun slid behind a big whìte cloud and 
the street was plungcd in cool shadow; quickly thc stin eclgCd forth 
again and ir was bright and warm once more. A long slcck black 
car, its fcndcrs glinting like glass in the sun, sliot past them at high 
spced and turncd a corner a fcw blocks away. Bigger pursed his lips 
and sang: 

“Zoooooooooom I ” 

“They got evcrything,” Gus said. 

“Thcy ov/n thc world,” Biggcr said. 

“Aw^ what the hcll,” Gus said. “Lct’s go in the poolroom.” 

"O.K.” 

They walkcd toward the door of the }X)olroom. 

”Say, you taking ihat job you told us about?” Gus asked. 

”I don’t know.” 

‘Tou lalk like you don’t w^ant it.” 

”Oh, hcll, ycsl I want the job,” Biggcr said. 

They looked at cach other and laughcd. Thcy wcnt inside. The 
poolroom was empty, savc for a lat, black man who held a halL 
srnoked, unlit cigar in his mouth and leaned on the front counter. 

^ To the rear burned a single green-shadcd bulb. 

”Hi, Doc,” Biggcr said. 

“You boys kinda early this morning,” Doc said, 

”Jack or G.H. around yot?” Biggcr asked, 

”Naw,” Doc said. 

‘Xet’s shoot a gamc,” Gus said. 

“I’m broke,” Bigger said. 

“I got some money.” 

“Switch on the light. The balls are racked,” Doc said. 

Bigger turned on the light. They lagged lor fìrst shot. Bigger won. 
They started playing. Bigger’s shots were poor; hc was thinking of 
Blum’s, fascinated with the idea of the robbcry, and a little ^hnaid 
of it. 
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“Remembcr what we talked about so much?*' Bigger asked in a 
flat, neutral tone. 

**Naw.'^ 

‘*01d ìMurpr 

“Oh,” Gus said. “We ain't talked about that for a month. How 
come you think of it all of a sudden?" 

“Lct's clcan thc place oiit.’' 

“I don’t know.” 

‘‘It was your plan from tlic sran,” Bigger said. 

Gus straightencd and starcd at Bigger, thcn at Doc who was look- 
ing out of thc front window. 

“You going to tcl? Doc? Cari't you ncvc^r lcarn to talk low?" 

“Aw, l was just askii ig you, do you want to try it?” 

“Naw.’t^, 

“How comc? You scarccl ’caiise he’s a whitc man?” 

“Naw. But Blum kccps a gun. Supposc hc bcats us to il?” 

“Aw, you scarcd; that's all, Hc’s a whitc man and yc^u scarcd.” 

“The hell I’m scarcd,” Gus, hurt and stung, defcnded himsclf. 

Biggcr went to Gus and placcd an arm about his shoulders. 

“Listcn, you won’t havc to go in. You just siand at the door and 
kccp walch, scc? Mc and Jack and G.H.’ll go in. If anybody comcs 
along, you whisilc and we’ll go out thc back way. That’s all.” 

Tlic front door oj^cncd; thcy siopped talking and turned their 
hcads. 

“Hcrc comcs Jack and G.H. now,” Biggcr said. 

Jack and G.H. walkcd to thc rcar of the poolroom. 

“What yoii guys doing?” Jack askcd. 

“Shooting a ganic. Wanna play?” Biggcr asked. 

“Yoii asking ’cm to play and I’m paying for tlie game,” Gus sald. ^ 

Thcy all laiighcd and Biggcr laughed with thcrn but stopped 
quickly. Hc fck ihat tlic jokc was on him ancl lic took a sear along- 
sidc the wall and proppcd his fcet upon thc rungs of a chair, as 
though hc Iiad noi hcard. Gus and G.H. kept on laughing. 

“You niggcrs is crazy,” Bigger said. “You laugh like monkeys and 
yoii ain't goi ncrvc cncjugli to do nothing but talk.” 

*‘What you mcan?” G.H. askcd, 

“I got a haul all figurcd oiit,” Biggcr said. 

“What Ijaul?” 

“Old Blum’s.” 

Thcrc was silence. Jack liL a cigarette. Gus looked away, avoiding 
the conversation. 
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old Blum was a black man, you-all would be itching to go. 
'Cause he's whiie, cverybody’s scared." 

ain’t scared/’ Jack said. “l’m with you." 

“You say you got it all figurcd out?’' G.H. asked. 

Bigger took a deep breath and looked from facc to face. It scemed 
to him that he should not have to cxplain. 

“Look, it’ll be easy. Therc ain't nothing to be scarcd of. Betwecn 
three and four ain't nobody in thc storc but the old man. The cop 
is way down at the other end of thc block. Onc of us'll stay outside 
and watch. Three of us’ll go in, sec? One of us’ll ihrow ti gun on 
old Blum; one of us’ll make for the cash box undcr the countcr; 
one of us’ll make for the back door and havc it opcn so we can make 
a quick get-away down the back alley. . . . That’s all. It won’t take 
three miniites." 

“I thought we said we wasn't never going to use a gun/' G.H. said. 
"And we ain't bothcrcd iio white folks beforc,” 

“Can’t you sec? This is something big,” Bigger said. 

He waited for more objections. When none wcre forthcoming, he 
talked again. 

*‘We can do it, if you niggcrs ain’t scared.” 

Save for the sound of Doc’s whistling up front, thcre was silence. 
Bigger watched Jack closely; hc knew that thc situation was one in 
which Jack's word would be dccisive. Bigger was afraid of Gus, 
bccause he knew that Gus would not hold out if Jack said yes, 
Gus stood at the table, toying with a cue stick, his cycs straying lazily 
over the billiard balls scattcred about the table in ihe array of an 
unfinished game. Bigger rose and sent the balls whirling with a sweep 
of his hand, then looked straight at Gus as the glcaming balls kissed 
and rebounded from the rubber cushions, zig-zagging across the 
table's green cloth. Even though Bigger had asked Gus to bc with 
him in the rol>]Dery, the fear that Gus would really go made the 
muscles of Bigger’s stomach tighten; he was hot all over. He felt as 
if he wanted to sneezc and could not; only it was more nervous than 
wanting to snceze. He grew hotter, tighter; his ncrves were taut and 
his teeth were on edge. He felt that something would soon snap 
within him. 

“Goddammit! Say somcthing, somebody!*' 

"I'm in,” Jack said again. 

” 1*11 go if the rest goes,” G.H. said. 

Gus stood without speaking and Bigger felt a curious sensatiòn— 
half-sensual, half-thoughtful. He was divided and pulled against him- 
self. He had handled thìngs just right so far; all but Gus had con- 
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.septed. The way tliings stood now there were three against Gus, and 
that was^'jifst as he had waijtcd it to be. Bigger was afraid of robbing 
a white inan and hc knèw that Gus was afraid, too. Blum's store 
was small and Blum was alonc, but Bigger could not think of rob- 
bing him wfthout bcing flankcd by his three pals. But even with his 
pals he was afraid. Hc had argucd all of liis pals but onc into con- 
senting to thc robbcry^ and toward the lone man who Iicld out he 
felt a hoi hate and fcar; hc had transferrcd his fear of the whites 
to Gus. Hc haicd Gus bccausc hc kncw that Gus was afraid, as evcn 
hc was; and hc fcarcd Gus bccausc hc fclt that Gus would consent 
and then he would be conipelled to go through with the robbery. 
Like a man abuut lo shoot himself and dreading to shoot and y^t 
knowii?g that hr has lo shoot and fceling it all at oncc and power- 
fully, he ^atchcd Gus and waitcd for him to say yes. But Gus did 
not spcak* Bigger's tccth clamped so tight that his jaws ached. He 
Algcd loward Gus, not looking at Gus, but feeling the presence of 
Gus ovcr all his body, through him, in and out of him, and hating 
himself and Gus because hc fclt it. Then he could not stand it any 
longcr. Thc hysterical tcnsity of his ncrvcs urged him to speak, to 
f^ee himsclf. Hc faccd Gus, his eycs red with anger and fear, his 
fists clenchcd and held stifiìy to his sides. 

“You black sonofabitch," hc said in a voice that did not vary in 
tone. “You scarcd ’cause hc’s a white man.” 

“Don’t cuss mc, Biggcr,” Gus said quietly. 

“I am cussing youl” 

‘Tou don’t havc lo cuss me,” Gus said. 

''Thcn why don’t you usc that black tongue of yours?” Bigger 
asked. ”Why don’t you say what you going to do?” 

”I don’t have to use iny tongue unlcss I want tol” 

"You bastardl scarcd bastard!” 

”You ain’t my boss,” Gus said. . 

“You ycllow!” Biggcr said. ‘*You scared to rob a whitc man.” 

'’Aw, Bigger Don’t say that,” G.H. said. “Leave ’im alone.” 

“Hc’s ycllow,” Biggcr said. “He won’t go with us.” 

”1 didn’t say I wouldn’t go,” Gus said. 

*Thcn, for Chrissakcs, say what you going to do,” Bìgger said. 

Gus lcancd on Ìiis cuc stick and gazcd at Biggcr and Bigger's stom- 
ach tiglitrncd as though lie were cxpecting a blow and were getting 
rcady for it. His fists dcnchcd liardcr. In a spJit second hc fclt how 
his flst and arm and body would feel if he hit Gus squarely in the 
mouth, drawing llood; Gus w^ould fall and he would walk out and 
the whole thing would be ovcr and the robbery would not take 
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force, Being this way was a need of his as deep as eating, Hc#was liie 
a strange plant bloommg in the day and^ivilting at night; but thc 
sun that made it bloom and ihe cold darkness.that made it wilt were 
never secn. It was his own sun and darkness, a privatc aèd personal 
sun and darkncss. Hc was bittcrly proud ol his swiftly changing moods 
and boasted whcn he had to suffer ihe rcsiilts of tlicm. It was the way 
he was, he would say; he could not help it, he would say, and his 
head would wag. And it was his sullcn stare and thc violent action 
that followed that made Gus and Jack and G.H. hate and fear him 
as much as hc hatcd and fcarcd hiinsclf. ^ 

"Where you want to go?’' Jack asked. *Tm tircd of setting.” 
^ÌLet’s walk,** Biggcr said. • 

They went to ihe front door. Biggcr paused and lookcd round 
the poolroom with a wild and exasperated cxpression, his Ifps tight- 
ening with rcsolution. 

“Goin’P’* Doc asked, not moving his head. 

“Yeah/' Bigger said. 

•^See you later,” Jack said. 

They walked aloiig tlie strcct in the morning sunshinc. Thcy 
waited leisurcly at corners for cars to pass; it was not that they 
fearcd cars, but thcy had plenty of time. They reached South Park- 
way sinoking frcshly lit cigarettes. 

"Td like to see a inovie,'’ Bigger said, 

**Trader Horn's running again at ihe Regal. They’re bringing a 
lot of old pictures back.'* 

“How much is itP’* 

“Twenty cenis.** 

“O.K. Lct’s scc it.*' 

Bigger strodc silently bcside Jack for six blocks. It was noon when 
%hey reached Fort^-seventh Street and South Parkway. Thc Rcgal was 
just opening. Biggcr lingercd in the lobby and looked ai thc* colored 
postcrs while Jack bought the tickets. Two fcaiures wcrc advcrtised; 
one, The Gay Woman, was pictured qn tlic j>osicrs in images of 
whitc men and w^hite women lolling on beachcs, swimming, and 
dancing in night clubs; the other, Trader Horn, was shown on the 
posters in terms of black men and black women dancing against a 
wild background cSi barbaric jungle. Biggcr looked up and saw 
Jack standing at his side. 

'’Coi^e on. Let*s go in/’ Jack said, 

‘‘O.K.’ 

He followed Jack into the darkened movic. The shadows wcre 
soothing to his eyes after the glare of thc sun. The picture had not 
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started and he slouched far down in a seat and listened to a pipe 
organ shuddcr in wavcs *of nostalgic tone, like a voice humming 
hauntingly within him. He movcd resllessly, looking round as though 
expecting see somcone sneaking upon him. Thc organ sang forth 
full, then dropped almost to silencc. 

“You reckon we'll do all right at Blum*s?” hc asked in a drawling 
voice tinged with uncasiness. 

“Aw, surc,” Jack said; but his voice, too, was uneasy. 

“You know, rd just ps soon go to jail as take that damn rclief 
job/’ Biggcr said. 

“Don't say that Kvcrythmg’ll bc all light." 

“You rcckon it will?” 

"Surc.” 

don’t give a damn.” 

, "Let’s tliink about how we'll do it, not about how we’ll get 
caught.” 

‘'Scarcd?” 

“Naw. You?” 

“Hcll, naw!” 

They wcre silent, listening to the organ. It sounded for a long 
moment on a trcmbling note, then dicd away. Thcn it stole forth 
again in whispcriiig toncs that could scarccly bc hcard. 

“We bettcr take our guns along this tiine,” Bigger said. 

“O.K. But we gotta bc careful. We don’t wanna kill nobody,'' 

“Ycah. But ril fccl safcr with a gun this tinie.'’ 

“Gcc, I wislicd it was thrce o’clock now. I wished it was over.” 

“Me too.” 

The organ sighcd into silcnce and thc screen flashed with the 
rhythm of nioving shadows. Thcre was a short newsrcel which Bigger 
watchcd withoiit iiiuch intcrcst. riicn came The^Gay Woman in* 
which, amid sccnes of cocktail drinking, dancing, golfmg, swimming, 
and spinning roulcue wheels, a licU young wliitc woman kept 
clandcstine aj^poinimcnts wilh hcr lover while hcr niillionairc hus- 
band was busy in ihe (iflkcs o£ a vast papcr mill. Scveral limes Biggcr 
nudgcd Jack in thc ribs with his elbow as the giddy young woinan 
duped hcr liusband and kcpt from him the knowledge of what she 
was doing. 

“Shc surc got hcr old nian fooled,” Bigger said. 

“Looks likt it. He’s so busy niaking money he don’t know,jwhat's 
going on,” Jack said. “Thern rich chicks’ll do anything.” 

“Ycah. And she’s a hot looking number, all right,” Bigger said. 
“Say, maybe I’Il be working for folks like that i£ I Uke that relief 
jobr Maybe 111 be driving 'em around . , 
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*'Sure,” Jack said. **Man, you ought to take that job. You don’t 
know what you might run into. My ma used to work lor rich white 
folks and you ought to hear ihe talcs shc uscd to tell 

*‘What she say?" Bigger asked eagcrly. 

‘’Ah, man, them rich white women’ll go to bcd with ahybody, from 
a poodle on up. Shucks, thcy evcn havc their chauffeurs. Say, if you 
run into anything on that new job that’s too much for you to hancile, 
let me know - . 

They laughed. The play ran on and Bigg^r saw a night club floor 
thronged with whirling couples and hcard a swing band playing 
music. The rich young woman was dancing and Jaughing with her 
lover. 

“I’d like to be invited to a place likfe that just to fìnd out what it 
feels likc,** Bigger mused. 

‘'Man, if them folks saw you they’d tun,” Jack said. *‘Thcy*d think 
a gorilla broke loose from the 200 and put 011 a tuxcdo.” 

They bent over low in thcir seats and giggled without restraint.' 
When Biggcr sat up again he saw thc picture flashing on. A tall waitcr 
was serving two slender glasses of drinks to thc rich young woman 
and her lover, 

“I bet their mattresses is stuffed with paper dollars,” Bigger said. 

*‘Man, them folks don’t even havc to turn over in their sleep/' Jack 
said. “A butler stands by their beds at night, and when he hears *em 
sigh, he gently rolls *em over . . 

They laughed again, ihen fell silent abruptly. The rausic accom- 
panying the picture dropped to a low, rumbìing note and the rich 
young woman turned and lookcd toward the front door of the night 
dub from which a chorus of shouts and screaiiis was heard. 
bet it*s her husband,” Jack said. 

“Yeah,** Bigget; said. 

Bigger saw a sweating, wild-eyed young man fight his way past 
a group of waiters and whirling dancers. 

'‘JBe looks likc a cTazy man,” Jack said. 

“What you reckon he wants?” Bigger asked, as though he himself 
was outraged at the sight of the frenzied intruder. 

“Damn if I know,” Jack muttered preoccupicdly. 

Bigger watched the wild young man eludc ihe waitcrs and run in 
the direction of the rich woman’s tablc. The music o£ the swing band 
stopped and men and women scurricd frantically into corncrs and 
doorways. There were shouts: Stop *iml Grab "imì The wild man 
halted a few feet from the rich woman and rcached inside of his coat 
and drew forth a black object. There were more screaras: goi 

a bomh! Stop Hm! Bigger saw thc woman’s lover leap to the center of 
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the floor, fling his hands high into the air and catch the bomb just 
as ihc wild man threw it. As the rich woinan fainted, hcr lover hurled 
the bomb out of a window, sliattcring a panc. Biggcr saw a white 
flash light up yic night outsidc as thc bomb cxploded dcaieningly. 
Then hc was Jooking at thc wild man who was now pinned to the 
floor by a dozen hands. Hc hcard a woman scream; He's a Com- 
murìisi! 

“Say, Jack?" 

‘'Hunìi?" 

"Wliat’s a Ccmmunist?*’ 

“A Communisf is a rcd, ajn’t hc?" 

“Yrah; but what’s a rcd?’* 

“Damn if I kiiow. Ii’s a race of folks who live in Russia, ain't it?** 

“They must bc wild.” 

“Looks Jike it. That guy was trying to kill somcbody.” 

Thc sccncs showcd tJic wild man wecping on his knecs and cursing 
througli his tears. / wanted to hill *im, hc sobbcd. Bigger now under- 
stood that thc wild bomb-tJirowcr was a Communist who had mis- 
takcn the rich woman's lovcr for her Jìusl)and and had tried to kill 
him. 

“Reds miist don’t like ricli folks,” Jatk said. 

“Thcy sure must don’t,” Biggcr said. “Evcry time you hear about 
onc, he’s trying to kill somcbody or tcar things up.” 

Tlic picture continucd and showed the rich young woman in a fit 
of remorse, tclling licr lovcr that she thanked him for saving her life, 
but tliat what had happcned had taught hcr that her husband 
needcd hcr. Supposc it had bcen heì she whimpcred. 

“She’s going back to hcr old man,” Bigger said. 

”Oh, yeah,” JiK'k said. ”Thcy got to kiss in the end.” 

Biggcr saw tJìe rich young woman rush home t(j her millionaire 
hu^band. Thcre wcrc long embraces and kisses as the rich woman 
and the rich man /owcd nevef to leave each oihcr and to forgive each 
other. 

”You icckon folks rcaily act like that?” Bigger askcd, full of the 
scnse of a life he had ncvei seen. 

”Sure, man. Thcy lich/’ Jack said. 

wonder if this guy l'm going to work for is a rich inan like that?” 
Bigger askcd. 

“Maybc so,” Jatk said. 

“vShucks. I got a grcat inind to take that job/' Bigger said. 

“Surc. You doii’t kniiw whai you might see.” 

Thcy laughed. Bigger turncd his eycs to the scrcen, but he did not 
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look. He was filled with a sensc of cxcitcment about his pew job. 
Was what he had heard about rich whitc pcople really truc? Was 
he going to work for pcople like you saw in thc movics? If he wert% 
thcn he'd sce a lot ol things froin thc insidc; hc'd thc dope, the 
low-down. He lookcd at Tiader llorn uiifoid and saw picturcs of 
naked black incn and woincn whirliiig in wild danccs and hcard 
drums bcating and then gradually thc Alrifan sccnc changed and 
was rcplaced by imagcs in his own niind of whin incn and womcu 
dressed in black and white dothcs, laughing, talking, drinking and 
dancing. Thosc wcre sinart pcoplc; thcy kncw hcm to gct hold of 
moncy, millions of it. Maybc if hc wcrc working for ihcm somcthing 
woulcl happcn and he would get somc of it. IIc would sce just how 
thcy did it. Surc, it was all a gamc and whitc jrcoplc kncw how to 
play it. And rich whitc pcople werc not so hard on Ncgrocs; it was 
the poor whites who Iiatcd Ncgrocs. They hatcd Ncgrocs bccause 
they didn't liave thcir share ot the money. His rnothcr liad always 
told him that rich whitc pcople liked Negroes bcttcr than they did 
poor whites. He felt that if Iic were a poor whitc and did not gct his 
share of thc moncy, then hc would descrve tQ be kickcd. Poor whitc 
people were stupid. It was the rich white peoplc who wcrc smari 
and kncw how to trcat people. Hc remembered hearing somcbody 
tell a story of a Negro chaullcur who had married a ricli whitc girl 
and the girl’s family had shipj»ed ihc couplc out of the country and 
had supplied them with money. 

Ycs, his going to work for thc Daltons was somcthing big. Maybe 
Mr. Dalton was a millionaire. Maybc hc had a daughtcr who was a hot 
kind of girl; maybe shc spent lots of money; maybc shc'd like to come 
to the South Side and scc thc sights somctimcs. Or maybe she had a 
secret swcethcart and only he would know about irbccausc hc would 
havc to drive ber around; maybe shc would givc him moncy not 
to tell. 

He was a fool for wanting to rob Blum's just when he was about 
fo gct a geod job. Why hadn’t he thought of ihat bcfore? Why take 
a fool’s chance when other things, b’g things, could happen? If some- 
thing slippcd up this aftcrnoon he would bc out of a job and in jail, 
maybe. And he wasn't so hot about robbing Blum’s, anyway. He 
frowncd in the darkened movie, hearing thc roll of tom-toms ancl 
the screams of black men and women dancing frce and wild, men 
and womcn who were adjustcd to their soil and at home in their 
world, secure from fear and hysteria. 

“Come on, Bigger,” Jack said. *‘We gotta go.” 

“Hunh?” 
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"It's twenty to threc/* 

He rose and walkcd down the dark aisle over the soft, invisible 
carpet. He had scen practically nothing o£ the picturc, but he did 
not care. As he walkcd into thc lobby his insides tightened again 
with the thought of Gus and Blum’s. 

“Swcll, wasn’t it?” 

'Tcah; it was a killcr/’ Biggcr said. 

Hc walked alongsidc Jack briskly until they came to Thirty-ninth 
Strcet. 

*‘Wc bcttcr gct our guns/ Bigger said. 

'Teah.” 

”Wc got about fiftccn minutes.” 

“O.K.” 

”So long.” 

Hc walkcd liome with a mounting feeling of fear. When he reached 
his doorway, hc hesitatcd about going up. He didn't want to rob 
Blum’s; he was scared. But he had to go through with it now. Noise- 
lessly, hc wcnt up the steps and insertcd his key in the lock; the door 
swung in silently and he heard his mother singing bchind the curtain. 

Lord, I want to be a Chrislian, 

In my heart, in my hcart, 

Lord, I want to bc a Christian, 

In my heart, in my heart. , . . 

He tiptoed into the room and lifted thc top mattress of his bcd 
and pulled forth ihe gun and slipped it inside of his shirt. Just as 
he was aboiu to opcn thc door his rnothcr paused in her singing. 

“Thai you, Biggcr?” 

Hc steppcd quit:kiy into thc outcr haliway and slammed the door 
and boundcd hcadlotig down thc stairs, Hc wcnt to the vcstibule and 
swung through thc door into the strcct, fceling that ball of hot tight- 
nc*ss growing largcr and hcavier in his siomach and chest. He opened 
his mouth ic* brcaihe. He hcadcd for Doc’s and came to the door 
and lookcd insidc. Jack aiid G.H. were shooting pool at a rear table. 
Gus was not ihcrc. Hc fclt a .slight lcsscning of nervous tension and 
swallpwcd. Hc lookcd up and down the strect; very few peoplc were 
oat and the cop was not in sight. A clock in a window across thc 
street told him that it w^as twelve minutes to three. Well, this was 
it; hc had to go in, Hc lifted his left hand and wiped sweat from 
his forchead in a long slow gcsture. He hesitated a moment longer 
at the door, thcn went in, walking with firm steps to the reàr table. 
He did not spcak to Jack or G.H., nor thcy to him. He lit a cigarcttc 
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with shaking fìngers and watched the spinning biliiard balls rdll and 
gleam and clack over the green stretch of cloth, dropping into holes 
after bounding to and fro from the rubbcr cushions. He felt im- 
pelled to say something to easc ihc swclling in his chest. Hurriedly, 
he flicked his cigarette into a spittoon and, with twin eddies of Mue 
smoke jutting frora his black nostrils, shouted hoarscly, 

‘'Jack, I betcha two bits you can't make it!” 

Jack did not answcr; the ball shot siraight across the table and 
vanished into a side pocket. 

“You would’ve lost,” Jack said. 

“Too late now,” Biggcr said. “Yon wouldn’t bet, so you lost." 

He spoko williout looking. His emirc body hungcrcd for keen 
sensation, somcthing cxciting and violcnt to rclicvc the tautncss. 
It was now tcn minutcs to thrcc and Gus had not conic. If Gus 
stayed away much Igngcr, it would be loo latc. And Gus knew that. 
If they were going to do anything, it ccrtainly ought to be done 
before folks startcd coming into the strcets to buy their food for 
supper, and whilc thc cop was dowm at thc other end of the block. 

“That bastardl” Biggcr said. “I knew itl’* 

“Oh, he’Il be along,” Jack said. 

"Somctimcs l'd like to cut his yellow licart out,” Biggcr said, fin- 
gcring thc knifc in his pockct. 

“Maybe he’s hanging around some meat,” G.H. said. 

“He's just scared,” Biggcr said. “Scarcd to rob a white man.'* 

The billiard balls ciacked. Jack chalked his cue slick and the 
metallic noise made Biggci grit his teeth untii thcy ached. He didn’t 
like that noise; it made him feel likc cutting something with his 
knife. 

“If hc raakcs us miss this job, 1*11 fix ’im, so help.me,” Bigger said. 

* “He oughtn’t latc. Every time somebody’s late, things go wrong. 
Look at the big guys. You don’t ever hcar of thera being late, do 
you? Naw! Thcy work like clocksr* 

“Ain’t none of us got more guts*n Gus,” G.H. said. “He’s been 
with us every time.” 

“Aw, shut your trap,” Bigger said. 

“There you go j^ain, Bigger,** G.H. said. “Gus was just talking 
about how you act this morning. You get too nervous when sorae- 
thing’s coming off. . . .'* 

“Don’t tell me Fm nervous,” Bigger said. 

“If we don*t do it today, we can do it tomorrow,** Jack said. 

“Tomorrow’s Sunday, fool!” 

"Bigger, for Chrissakesl Don't hollerl” Jack said tensely. 
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Bigger lookcd at Jack hard and long, then turncd away with a 
grimacc. 

**Don’t tcll thc world wliat wc’rc trying to do,” Jack whispered 
in a mollifying tone. 

Biggcr walkcd to ihc front of thc store and stood looking out of 
the platc glass winciow. Thcn, suddcnly, hc fclt sick. He saw Gus 
roming along ìhc sircct. And his musclos stilfcncd. Hc was going to 
do somcthing to Gus; iust what, hc did not know. As Gus neared he 
iu'ard him whivStling; “Thc Mcrry-Go-Round Brokc Down. , , 
The door sw'iing iir 

“Hi, BiggcT." Gns said. 

Biggcr did not answei. Gus passed him and startcd toward thc rear 
tablcs. Biggcr wliirlcd and kickcd hini liaid. Gus iioppcd on his face 
with a singlc niovcmcnt of his body. With a look that showcd that 
he was looking at Gns on thc floor and at Jack and G.H. at thc rear 
tablc and at Doc—looking at them all at oncc in a kind of smiling, 
roving. turning slowly glancc—Biggcr laiighcd, softly at first, then 
iiardcr, loudcr, hystcrically; fceling somcthing likc hot water bub- 
biing insidc f)f him and trying to comc out. Gns got up and stood, 
qniet, his montli opcn and his eyes dead-black wirh hatc. 

‘Takc it cas), boys,“ Doc said, looking up from behind hìs 
counter, and tlicn bending ovcr again. 

“What you kick me for?” Gus askcd. 

“ ’Causc I waiiicd to,” Biggcr said. 

Gus lookcd at Biggcr w'ith loweicd eycs. G.H. and Jack leaned on 
thcir cLic sr i(ks and watchcd silcntly. 

*Tm going lo fìx you onc of thesc days,” Gus threatcned. 

“Say that again,” Biggcr said. 

Doc laugiicd, straightcning and looking at Bigger. 

“Lay off thc boy, liiggcr.” ^ 

Gus turncd and walkcd toward ihe rcar tables. Bigger, with an 
amazing boiind, grabbcd him m tiie back of his coilar. 

“I askcd you t( sa/ Jiat agaiiil” 

“Quit, Bigger!” Gus spluttcred, choking, sinking to his knees. 

“Don’t tell mc to quitl” 

The musclcs of his body gave a tighiening lunge and he saw his 
(ist vHiìQ dowii on thc sidc o( Gus’s Iiead; he had struck him really 
i>ch>rc he w^as conscioiis of doing so. 

“Doii’r hurt ’iin,” Jack said. 

‘Tll kill ’im,“ Biggcr saicl through shiit teeth, tightcning his hold 
on Gus’s collar, choking him harder. 

“T-turn m-m-m-me 1 -Moosc/' Gus gurgled, stniggling. 
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•‘Make mel’* Bigger said, drawing his fingcrs tighter. 

Gus was very still, rcsting ori his knees. Thcn, like a taut bow find- 
ing release, he sprang to his fcet, shaking loose from Biggcr and turn- 
ing to get away. Bigger staggcrcd back against the wall, breathless 
for a momcnt. Biggcr’s hand movcd so swiftly ihat nobody saw it; 
a gleaming blade flashed. He inadc a long stcp, as graceful as an 
animal leaping,'threw out his left foot and trippcd Gus to the floor. 
Gus turned ovCi' to rise, but Biggcr was on top of liimr with the 
knife open and rcady. 

“Get upl Gct up and I’ll slice your tousilsr' 

Gus lay still. 

“That’s all right, Bigger,” Gus said in surrcndcr. “Lcmmc up/’ 

“You trying to make a fool out of mc, ain't you?” 

“Naw,” Cus said, his lips scarccly moving. 

*‘You Goddamn righl you ain’t,” Bigger saìd. 

Hls face softencd a bit and thc hard glint in his bloodshot cycs 
died. Biit hc still knclt with the open knife. Then he stood. 

“Get up!” he said. 

‘Tlease, Biggerl” 

“You want me to slice you?” 

He stooped again and placcd the knife at Gus’s throat. Gus did 
not move and his large black eyes looked pleadingly. Biggcr was not 
satisfied; he fclt his muscles tightening again. 

“Get upl I ain’t going to ask you no morcl” 

Slowly, Gus stood. Biggcr hcld ihe opcn bladc an incii (rom Gus's 
lips. 

“Lick it,” Bigger said, his body tingling with elation. 

Gus’s eycs filled with tears. 

“Lick it, I said! You think I’m playing?” 

Gus lookcd roiuid thc ro8m without moving his hrad, just rolling 
his eycs in a niutc appeal for help. But no one moved. Bigger’s lcft 
fist was slowly lifting to strikc. Gus’s lips moved toward the knife; 
he stuck out his tongue and touched the bladc. Gus's lips quivered 
and tears streamcd down his clieeks. 

“Hahahahal” Doc laughed. 

”Aw, lcave ’im alone,” Jack called. 

Biggcr watchcd Gus with llps twistcd in a crooked smile. 

”Say, Bigger, ain*t you scared ’im enough?” Doc asked. 

Bigger did not answer. JEJis eyes gleamed hard again, pregnant with 
another idea. ’’ 

'Tut your hands up, way upl” he said. 

Gus swallowed and stretched his hands high along the walL 
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'Teavc *im alone, Biggcr,*’ G.H. called wcakly. 

'*rm doing this/’ Biggcr said, 

He pin ihe lip of the blade into Gus’s shirt and then made an arc 
with his arin, as thoiigh cutting a circlc. 

"How would you like nie to rut your belly button out?” 

Gus did not answer. Swcat tricklcd down his temples. His lips 
hung widc, loosc. 

**Shut thcni livcr li})s of yoursl” 

Giis did not niovc a Tnuscle. Biggc*r pushed the knifc harder into 
Gus’s stoniacJi. 

“Bìggcrl” Gus saìd in a lensc whispcr. 

*‘Shut your nioutJir’ 

Gus shut Jiis moutJi. Doc laiighcd. Jack and G.H. laughcd. Then 
Biggcr stcppcd l)a(k and lookcd at Gus with a smilc. 

“Vou clowm,” lic said. “Put your hands down and sct on that 
chain” Hc watchcd Gus sit. “That ought lo tcach you not to be late 
ncxt tìmc, scc?” 

“VVc ain’t latc, Biggcr. We still got timc. . . 

"Shut upl It is latc!” Biggcr insistcd commandingly. 

Biggcr lurncd asidc; thcn, hearing a sharp scrapc on the floor, 
stiffcncd. Gus sprang from tlie chair and grabbed a billiar(l ball from 
the table and threw it wn’th a half-sob and lialf-cursc. Biggcr flung his 
hands upward lo shicld his face and thc impact of thc ball struck 
his v;rist. Hc had shut his cycs whcn he had glimpscd the ball sail- 
ing through ihc air toward him and when he opened his cyes Gus 
was flying through the rear door and at the same time he heard the 
ball hit the flooi and roll away. A hard pain throbbcd in his hand. 
He sprang forward, cursing. 

”You sonofabficM” 

He slippcd on a ciie stick lying in thc middlc, of the floor and 
tumblcd forward. 

“That’s cnough now, Biggcr,” Doc .said, laughing. 

Jack and G H. al laughcd. Bigger rose and faced them, holding 
hìs hurt hand Hi:‘ cyc's wcrc n^d and he stared with speechlcss hatc. 

”Just kccp laughing,” lic said. 

”Bchavc yourself, boy,” Doc said. 

" Just kcep laiighing,” Biggcr said again, taking out his knife. 

"'Watch wh.at you’rc doing now,” Doc cautioncd. 

' Aw, Bigger,” Jack said, backing away toward the rear door. 

“You done spoiled ihings now/' G.H. said. ”I rcckon that was 
what you wantcd. . . .” 

”You go to hcl!!” Biggcr shouted, drowning out G.H.’s voicc. 
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Doc bcnt down bchind ihe counter and when he stood up he had 
somcthing in his hand which he did not show. He stood thcre laugh- 
ing. White spittle showcd at the corners of Biggcr’s lips. He walked to 
the billiard tablc, his eyes ori Dor. Thcn hc bcgan to cut the grecn 
cloth on the tablc with long swecping strokcs of his arm. He never 
took his eycs from Doc’s facc. 

“Why, you sonofabitchl” Doc said. ought (o shoot you, so help 
me God! Get out, bcforc I call a copl'* 

Bigger walked slowly past Doc, looking at l ini, not hurrying, and 
holding the opcn knifc in his hand. He pausca ia liic d(X)rway artd 
looked back. Jack and G.H. were gonc. 

‘*Get out of hcrc!” Doc said, showing a gun. 

“Don’t you likc it?” Bigger asked. 

**Gct oiit bcfore I shoot youl” Doc said. *'And don’t you evcr set 
your black fcet inside here again!” 

Doc was angry and Biggcr w^as afraid. He shut the knifc and 
slipped it in his pocket and swung through the door to the strect. 
He blinked his eycs from thc bright sunshine; his nervcs wcrc so 
taut that hc had difficulty in breathing. Halfway down thc block he 
passcd Blum's store; he looked out of the corners of his eycs through 
thc plate glass window and saw that Blum was alone and the storc 
was empty of customcrs. Ycs; they would have had timc to rob the 
storc; in fact, they still had timc. Hc had lied to Gus and G.H. and 
Jack. He walkcd on; thcre was not a policeman in sight. Ycs; they 
could have robbcd the store and could have gottcn away. He hoped 
the fight hc had had with Gus covered up what hc was trying to 
hide. At least the fight madc him fcel thc equai of thcra. And he fclt 
the cqual of Doc, too; had hc not slashcd his tablc.and dared him 
tC) use his gun? 

Hc had an overwhelming dcsire to be alonc; hc walkcd to the 
middle of the next block and turned into an allcy, Hc bcgan to laugh, 
softly, tenscly; he stoppcd still in his tracks and fdt something warm 
roll down his chcek and hc brushed it away. *‘Jcsiis,” hc breathed. 
*‘I laughcd so hard I cried." Carefully, he dried his face on his .coat 
slceve, thcn stood for^two whole minutes staring at thc shadow of 
a telephone pole on the alley pavemcnt. Suddcnly hc straighteiied 
and walked on with a singlje expulsion of breath. “What thc hclli” 
He stumbled violently a tiny crark in the pavcmcnt. “6od- 
damn!*’ he said. When hfe t^èached the end of thc allcy, he turned 
into a street, walking slowly in the sunshine, his hands jammed deep 
into his pockets, his head down, deprcssed. 
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He wcnt home and sat in a chaìr by the window, looking oui 
dreamily. 

“That you, Biggcr?” his mothcr called frora behind the ciirtain. 

“Ycah/* hc said. 

‘*Whal you run in licrc and run out for, a littlc while ago?** 

•'NothÌng/’ 

•'Don't you go and gct into no trouble, now, boy.” 

•*Aw, Mal Lcavc mc alonc.’* 

He listcncd ..whilc to lici iiibbing clothcs on thc metal washboard, 
thcn tic gazcd abstractcdly into tlie strcct. thinking of how hc had fcll 
whcn hc fought Gus m Doc’s poolroom. He was rclicved and glad 
that in an hour hc w:is going to sce about that job at thc Dalton 
placc. IIc was disgustcd with thc gang; hc kncw that what had hap 
pcncd today put an cnd to his bcing with tl^em in any morc jobs. 
Likc a man staring rcgrctfully buL hopelcssly at ihc stump of a cut- 
oli arm or lcg, hc kncw that ihe fcar of robbing a whitc man had 
had hold of him whcn hc started that fight with Gus; but hc knew 
it in a way that kcpt it from coming to his mind in the form of a 
hard and sharp idca. His confuscd cmotions had madc him fcel in- 
siinctivcly tliat it would bc bcttcr to fìght Gus and spoil ihc plan of the 
robbcry than to confront a whitc man with a gun. But he kepl thh 
knowlcdge of his fcar thrust fìrmly down in him; his couragc to live 
dcpcnded upon Iiow succcssfully his fear was hiddcn from his con- 
sciousncss. Llc had fought Gus bccause Gus was latc; that was the 
rcason his cmotions acccpted and he did not try to justify himseli 
in his own cycs, or in tiic cycs of thc gang. Hc did not think cnough 
of thcm to fccl that he had to; he did not considcr himself as bcing 
rcsponsiblc to ihcm for what he did, cvcn though they had been in- 
volved as dccpf as hc in thc planned robbcry. He felt that santt 
way toward cvcryone. As long as he could rcmcn»ber. he had nevci 
bccn rcsponsiblc to anyone. The momcnt a situation bccame so thal 
it exacted somcthing of liim, hc rcbclled. That was the way Iie lived; 
he passcd his la'^ s U' ing to defcat or gratify powcrful iinpulses in a 
world lic feaicd. 


Oatsklo hh winclow^ he saw thc sun dying ovcr the rooLtops in 
thr wosLcrn sky and watchcd tlie fìrst shadc of dusk fall. Now and 
thcn a strcct car raiì past. The rusty radiator his.sed at the far end 
of the rooni. All day loiig it had been springlike; but now dark 
clouds wcre slowly swallowing the sun. All at oncc the street lamps 
came on and the sky was black and close to thc Iiouse-tops. 
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Inside his shirt he feit the cold metal of the gun resting against 
his naked skin; he ought to put it back betwceii the mattrcsses. No! 
He would keep it. He would take it with hirn to the Dalton place. 
He felt that he would be safer if he took it. He was not planning 
to use it and therc was nothing in particular that he was afraid of, 
but there was in him an uncasiness and disirust that made him feel 
that he ought to have it along. Hc was going amoiig white pcople, 
so he would take his knifc and his gun; u would makc him feel that 
he was the equal of thcm, give him a scnse of complctencss. Then he 
thought of a good reason wliy he shouid takc it; iri ordcr to get to 
the Dalton place, he had to go through a wbitc ncighborhood. Hc 
had not heard of any Ncgroes being molcstcd rcccntiy, but he felt 
that it was always possiblc. ^ 

Far away a clock boomcd five times. He sighcd and got up and 
yawned and stretched his arms high above his hcad to loosen the 
miiscles of his body. Hc got his ovcrcoat, for it was growing ccld 
outdoors; then got his cap. He tiptoed to the door, wanting to slip 
out without his mother hearing him. Just as he was about to opcn 
it, she called, 

“Biggcrl" 

He stopped ancj frowned. 

“Yeah, Ma/' 

‘*You going to see about that job?’* 

•*Yeah.'' 

**Ain’t you going to eat?" 
ain't got time now." 

She came to the door, wiping her soapy hands upon an apron. 

"Here; take this quarter and buy you something,“ 

^ "O.K," 

"And bc carefuL son." 

He went out and walked south to Forty-sìxth Street, then eastward. 
Well, hc w^ould see in a few moments if the Daltons for whom hc was 
to work were likc the people he had seen and hcard in ihe movìe. But 
while walkivig through ihis quict and spacious v/.ùlc ncighborhood, 
he did not feel the pyll and mystcry of thc ihing as sirongly as he 
had in the movie. The houses he passed wcrc huge; lights glowed 
softly in windows. The streets were empty, save for an occasional 
car that zoomed past on swift rubber tircs. This was a cold and 
distant world; a world of white secrets carcfully guarded. Ht: còuld 
feel a pride, a certainty, and a confidence in these strccts and houses. 
He came to Drexel Boulcvard and began to look for 4605. When 
he came to it, he stopped and stood before a high, black, iron pic^et 
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fence, fccling constricted inside. AIl he had felt in the movie was 
gone; only fear and eniptiness fìllcd him now. 

Would thcy cxpcct hirn to come in thc front way or back? It was 
quccT that he had not thoughi of that. Goddamnl He walked the 
lcngth of the pickct fcnce in front of the house, seeking for a walk 
lcading to the rcar. But thcrc was nonc. Other than the front gate, 
there was onlv a drivcway, tlic cntrance to which was sccurely locked. 
Suppose a policcman saw hiin v/andering in a white ncighborhood like 
thìs? It v^ould hc thoughi that he was trying to rob or rapc somebody. 
He grcw angry. Wliy had lic comc to take this goddamn job? He 
could liavc staycd aniong iiis own peoplc and escapcd fceling this 
fear and hatc. 'Bhis was not his world; hc had becn loolish in think 
ing tliat iic would liavc likcd it. Hc stood in thc middle of the sidc^ 
walk wiLii his jaws clampcd fight; hc wantcd to strike something 
with his fist. Wcll. . . . Goddainnl Thcrc was nothing to do but go 
in ihe front way. If he wcre doing wrong, thcy could not kill him, 
at lcasi; all ihey could do was to tcll him that he could not get the 
job. 

Timidly, hc lificd tlic latch 011 thc gatc and walkcd to the steps. 
He pauscd, waiting for soincone to challcngc hini. Nothing hap- 
pcncd. Maybc nobody was homc? He wcnt to the door and saw a 
dim liglit burning in a shadcd niche above a doorbell. Hc pushed 
ii and was siarilcd to hcar a soft gong sound within. Maybe he had 
pushcd it Ux) hard? Aw, what thc lielll He had to do better than 
this; he relaxed Iiis laui muscles and stood ai ease, waiting. The 
doorknob turncd, Thc door opcncd, He saw a white face. It was a 
woman, 

“Hcllol” 

“Ycssum,” hc*said. 

"‘You want to scc^ somcbody?'' 

"*£r. . . . £r. . . . J want to see Mr. Dalton.** 

'*Are you thc riiomas boy?’* 

“Yessum/’ 

'*Comc in/’ 

He edged ihroiigh thc door slowly, ihcn stoppcd halfway. The 
woma'i was so closc 10 hira that hc could see a tiny molc at the 
cornvn of hcr inoiuh. He held his breath. It seemed iliat there was 
not ic^Oìn cnough for him to pass without actually touching her. 

“Co on in/* thc woman said. 

**Yessum,” hc whispercd. 

He squeczed through and stood uncertainly in a softly lighted 
hallway. 
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'Tollow me/’ she said. 

With cap in hand and shoulders slopcd, he followed, walking ovcr 
a rug so soft and dcep that it seemcd he was going to fall at each 
step he took. He went into a diruly lit room, 

“Take a seat,” she said. “l’ll tcll Mr. Dalton that you’rc here and 
he’ll be out in a moment.” 

“Ycssum.” 

He sat and looked up at the woman; she was staring at him and 
he lookcd away in coniusion. He was glad wlien shc U'ft, l'hat old 
bastardl What’s so damn funny aboui mc? J’m )ils: like she is. . . . 
He fclt that the posiiion in which he was sitring was too awkward 
and found that hc was on the very edge of the chair. Hc rose sUghtly 
to sit farther back; but when he sat hc sank down so suddeniy and 
deeply that he thought the chair had colìapscd under himo He 
bounded halfway up, in icar; thcn, rcalizing wiiat had iiappencd, hc 
sank distrustfully down again. He looked round the room; it was 
lit by dim lights glowing from a hidden source. Hc tried to hnd 
them by roving his eycs, but could not. He had not expcctcd any- 
thing like this; he had not thought that this world would be so 
utterly differcnt from liis own that it would intiraidate hitn. On the 
smooih w^alls were soveral paintings whose nature he tried to make 
out, but failed. Hc would havc likcd to examine them, but dared 
not. Thcri he listened; a faint sound of piano music floated to him 
trom somew^hcre. He was sitting in a white home; dirn lights burncd 
round him; strange objects challenged him; and he was feeling angry 
and uncomfortable, 

‘'All right. Come this way.'' 

He started at ihe sound of a man's voice. 

^“Suh?'' 

**‘Come this way.J' 

Misjudging how far back he was silting in thc chair, liis lirst at- 
tempt to rise failed and he slipped back, rcsting on his side. Grab- 
bing the arms o£ the chair, he pullcd himsclf ujtriglit and found a 
Lall, lcan, whiie-haired man holding a picce of papcr in his hand. 
Thc man was gazing at him with an amused tmiie that madc him 
:onscious of every sqiiare inch of skin on his black body. 

“Thomas?” the man asked. “Bigger Thomas?” 

“Yessuh,” he whispered; not ^peaking, rcally; but hearin*^ 
issuc involuntarily from his lips, as o£ a forcc o£ thcir own 

“Come this way." 

-Tessuh.‘’ 

He followed the man out of the room and down a hall, The Jhkn 
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stoppcd abruptly. Bigger paused, bewildered; then he saw coming 
slowly toward him a tall, thin, whitc woman, walking silcntly, her 
hands liftcd dclitatcly in thc air and touching the walls to cithcr 
sidc of hcr. Biggcr stepped hack to let hcr pass. Hcr iace and hair 
wcre completely white; shc scemcd to him like a ghost. The man 
took licr arin gcntly and held hcr £or a moment. Biggcr saw that she 
was old and hcr giey eyts looked stony. 

“Arc you all riglit?“ ihe nian asked. 

“Ycs,“ slie answcred. 

“Whcre's Pcggy?“ 

“Shc's prepanng dinncr. Tm quitc all light, Henry.” 

“Yoti shouldn*t bc aloiie this way. Whcn is Mrs. Pattcrson coming 
back?“ thc nian asktd. 

“Shdl bc back Monday. But Mary’s hcre. rni all right; don't worry 
aboiit ine. Js somcone with you?“ 

“C)h, yes. This is thc boy the rtlicf scnt.“ 

“1 he relicf pcople wcre vcry anxious for you to work for us,“ thc 
woman said; she did not move hcr body 01 fate as she talked, but shc 
spokc in a tone of voice that indicated that she was spcaking to Big- 
gcr. “I hopc youll hkc it hcrc.“ 

“Ycssuin,“ Biggcr whispcrcd faintly, wondcring as he did so if he 
ought lo say anyihing ai all. 

“How far did you go in sthool?“ 

“1*0 thc cighth gradc, mam.“ 

“Donl you think it would be a wise protedurc to inject him into 
his ncw cnvironmcnt at oncc, so lie could get the feel of thìngs?“ the 
woman askcd, addrcssnig hcrsclf by thc tone of hcr voice to the man 
now, 

“Well, tomociow'll be tinie cnough," the man said hcsiiantly. 

“l thmk it's impoiiaiit cmoiiondlly that hc fecls frce to trust Ifis 
cnvironineiu,'' thc woman said. “Using ihe analys% conLained in the 
case record thc rclicf sent us, 1 think wc ahuuld cvuke aii immcdiate 
fccling of confidence . , 

“Bui that’s too abrupt,'' tbc man said. 

Biggcr iistcncd, blinking and bcwildcrcd. The long strangc words 
ihey uscd made no scrse to hìm; it was anoihcr lauguagc. Hc felt 
frorn the lone of thcir voices that they wcre having a differcnce of 
opinion about him, but hc rould not detcrmirie what it was about. 
It made h'm unca'^y. tensc, as though there v/cre influenccs and 
prcscnces about liira which he could feel but not sce. He fclt strangely 
bhnd. 

•'Well, let's try it,*' the woman said. 
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"Oh, all right. Well see. We*ll see/' the man said. 

The man let go of the woman and shc walked on slowly, the long 
white fingers of her hands just barely touchiug the walls. Behind 
the woman, following at the hem of hcr dress, was a big white cat, 
pacing without sound. Shc’s blindl Biggcr tliought in amazemem. 

"Come on; this way,*' the man safd. 

“Yessuh.” 

He wondered if the man had scen him staring at tlie woman. He 
would havc to be careful hcrc. Thcre were so many sirange things. 
He followed thc man into a room. 

'*Sit down.** 

“Yessuh,*' he said, sitting. 

“That was Mrs. Dalton,” the man said. “She’s blind." 

“Yessuh.*’ 

*‘She has a vcry deep interest in colored pcoplc.’' 

“Yessuh,** Bigger whispcred. He was conscious of the cffort to 
breathe; he lickcd his lips and fumblcd ncrvously with his cap. 

“Well, I’m Mr. Dalton.” 

‘*Yessuh.” 

“Do you think you’d like driving a car?** 

“Oh, yessuh.’* 

“Did you bring the paper?” 

“Suh?” 

“Didn’t the relief give you a note to me?" 

‘*Oh, yessuhl'* 

He had completely forgotten about the paper. He stood to rcach 
into his vest pocket and, in doing so, droppcd his caj). For a moment 
His impulses were deadlocked; he did not know if he should pick 
iip his cap and then find the paper, or find the paper and then pick 
up his cap. He deCided to pick up his cap. 

‘Tut your cap here," said Mr. Dalton, indicating a place on his 
desk, 

"Yessuh.” 

Then he was stone-still; the white cat bounded past him and 
leaped upon the desk; it sat looking at him with large placid eyes 
and mewed plaintively. 

“What’s the niatter, Kate?" Mr. Dalton asked, stroking the cat's 
fur and smiling. Mr. Dalton turned back to Bigger. “Did you find it?" 

“Nawsuh. But I got it here, somewhere.’* ^ 

He hated himself at that momcnt. Why was he acting and feeling 
this way? He wanted to wave his hand and blot out the white man 
who was making hira feel like this. If not that, he wanted to blot him- 
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seìf out. He had not.raised his cyes to the level of Mr. Dalton’s face 
once since he had bcen in the house. He stood with his knces slightly 
bent, his lips partly open, his shoulders stoopcd; and his eyes held 
a look that weni only to the surface of things. There was an organic 
conviètion in him that this was thc way white folks waiìted him to 
be when in their prcscncc; none had ever told him that in so many 
words, but their mani’cr had made him feel that they did, He laid 
the cap down, noticing that Mr. Dalton was watching him closely. 
Maybe hc was not arting rigln? Goddamnl Clumsily, he searched for 
ihe papcr. He couUi not fìnd it at first and he fclt callcd upon to 
say something for laVing so long. 

“I had it right hcrc ìn aiy vest pocket,*' he mumbled. 

"Take your tinic." 

"Oh, lìcre it is ’ 

He drew the papcr forth. It was crumplcd and soiled. Nervously, 
he straightened it out and handcd it to Mr. Dalton, holding it by its 
very tip end. 

**AU right, now," said Mr. Dalton. “Let’s sec what you’ve got here. 
You live ai 3721 Indiana Avenue?” 

**Yessuh.” 

Mr. Dalton paused, frowncd, and looked up at thc ceiling. 

"What kind of a building is that ovcr therc?” 

“You mcan where I live, suh?” 

'Tes." 

"Oh, ii’s just an old building." 

“Where do you pay rentP'’ 

''Down 011 Thirty-first Strcet.” 

‘To the Souili Sidc Real Estate Compaiiy?’' 

“Yessuh.” 

Biggcr wondcrcd what all thcse questions cottld mcan; he haU 
heard that Mr. Dalton owned thc Soutli Side Rcal Estate Company, 
but he w'as not surc. 

“How inucb rent do you pay?" 

“Eight olbrs a wcck.” 

‘Tor h( A' 'ooiiis?” 

“Wc g..t oiic suh.” 

‘T scc. . . Nov, lUggcr, tell me, how old are you?” 

'T’ri l venty, snh.” 

“Mar icd?”' 

“Nawsuh.” 

“Sifc ^own. Y'ou needn't stand. And I won’t be long.” 

“Yessuh.” 
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He sat. The white cat still contemplated him with large, molst 
eyes. 

“Now, you have a mother, a brother, and a sister?" 

“Yessuh.” 

“There are four of you?” 

“Yessuh, therc's four of us,’* hc stainmcrcd, trying to show that 
he was not as stupid as he might appcar. Hc fclt a nced to speak 
more, for hc felt that maybe Mr. Dalion expcctcd it. And he 
suddenly rcmembercd the many times his mother had told him 
not to look at the floor when talking wiih wliite .olks or asking for 
a job. He lifted his eycs and saw Mr Dalton wa ching hini closely. 
He dropped his eycs again. 

“Thcy call you Biggcr?” 

“Yessuh." 

“Now, Bigger, l'd like to talk with you a littic. . . 

Yes, Goddainmit! He knew what was coming. He would be asked 
about that time hc had bccn accused of stealing auto tires and had 
been sent to the rcform school. He felt guilty, condemned. He should 
not have come hcrc. 

“The relief pcople said some funny things about you. I’d like to 
talk to you about them. Now, you ncedn't feel ashamed with me,” 
said Mr. Dalton, smiling. “I was a boy myself once and I think 1 
know how things are. So jusi be yourself. . . /* Mr. Daitoii pulled 
out a package of cigarettcs. “Hcrc; have one.” 

“Nawsuh; thank you, suh.“ 

“You don’t smoke?” 

“Yessuh. But I just don’t want one now.” 

^“Now, Biggcr, the rclicf peoplc said you wcrc a very good worker 
when you were in^erested in what yoa were doing. Is that true?” 

“Well, I do my work, suh.** 

“But they said you were always in troublc. Ih)w do you explain 
that?'* 

‘T don't know, suh." 

“Why did thcy scnd you to the reform schooir*" 

His eycs glared at the floor. 

“They said I was stcaling!" hc blurtcd dcfcnsiveiy. “Buii l wasn't.** 

“Are you sure?” 

“Yessuh." 

“Weii, how did you get mixed up in it?" 

“I was with some boys and the police pickcd us up.” 

Mr. Daiton said nothing. Bigger heard a clock ticking s^mewhere 
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beiiind hìm and he had a foolish impulse to look at it. But he re- 
straincd himself. 

''Well, Biggcr, how do you feel about it now?" 

“Sih? 'Bout what?" 

you had a job, wouid you stcal now?" 

“Oh, nawsuh. 1 don'i stcal/' 

‘'WclI,” said Mr. Daìion, ‘"thcy say you can drive a car and I'm 
going to give you a job,’* 

He said nothing. 

*‘You think can handle it?” 

“Oh, ycssuh,' 

“The pay caìls for $i>o a wcek, but I’m going to give you $25. 
The cxtra $5 ìs for yourself, for you to spend as you like. You wiìl 
get ilie clothcs you iiccd and your meals. You’re to slccp in the back 
room, abov^' the kitchen. You can give the $20 to your mother to 
keep your brother and sister in school. How does that sound?” 

“It sounds all right. Yessuh.*" 

“I think wc’ll get along.” 

“Yessuh/’ 

“I don't think we'll have any trouble." 

“Nawsuh." 

“Now, Bigger," said Mr. Dalton, "since that's settled, lct’s see what 
you'll have to do every day. I leave every morning for my office 
at nine. It's a twcnty-minute drivc. You are to be back at ten and 
take Miss Dalton to school. At twelve, you call for Miss Dalton at 
the University. From then until night you are itìore or less free. If 
either Miss Dalton o 1 go out at night, of course, you do the driv- 
ing. You work every day, but we don't get up till noon on Sun- 
days. So you will have Sunday mornings to yourself, uniess some- 
thing unexpected happens. You get one full day olf every two 
weeks," 

. "Yessuh.” 

'Tou think vou can handlc tliat?” 

"Oh, y^^ssiil ’ 

"And any ris’ip you'*vp bothered about anything, come and see me. 
Let's talk it over.' 

‘Tessuf^' 

"Oh, Fatherl” a glrl's voice sang out, 

'Tes, iVfcry," said Mr. Dalton. 

!^^jr turned and saw a white girl walk into the room. She was 
verfiPl^er. 

"OÌ, I didn't know you were busy." 
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‘‘That's all right, Mary. What is it?” 

Bigger saw that the girl was looking at him. 

“Is this the new chaufFeur, Fathcr?'' 

‘‘What do you want, Mary?" 

“Will you get the tickcts for the Thursday concert?" 

“At Orchestra Hall?*' 

‘Tes;* 

“Yes. 111 get them.” 

“Is this the new chauffeur?” 

“Yes/* said Mr. Dalton. “This is Biggcr rboinas/’ 

‘*HelIo, Bigger,” the girl said. 

Bigger swallowed, He looked at Mr. Daìtor, »ncn fcU that he 
should not havc looked. 

“Good evening, inam.“ 

The girl came closc to him and stopped just opposite his chair. 

“Bigger, do you belong to a union?“ she askcd. 

“Now, Maryl” said Mr. Dalton, frowning. 

“Well, Father, he should,” the girl said, turniiig to him, then 
back to Bigger. “Do you?” 

“Mary. . . said Mr. Dalton. 

“I'm just asking him a question, Fatherl” 

Bigger hesitatcd. He hated the girl thcn, Why did slie have to 
do^this whcn he was trying to get a job? 

“No'ra," he mumbled, his hcad down and his eyes gloweriiig. 

“And why itpt?” the girl asked. 

Bigger heard ^f&Dalton mumble nomething. He wishcd Mr. Dal- 
ton would spèaSi 5 ?IÌlid end this thing. He lookcd up and saw Mr. 
Dalton staring at thè^^rl, Shc’s making me loso my jobl he thought. 
Goddamnl He knew noihing about unioiis, cxcept.ihat thcy were 
considered bad. And what did shc mean talking to him this 
way in front of Mr. Dalton, who, surely, didn’t Hke unions? . 

“We can settlc about the union later, Mary,” said Mr. Dalton. 

“But you wouldnU mind belonging lo a union, would you?” the 
girl asked. 

“I don’t know, mam,” Bigger said. 

“Now, Mary, you.can see that the boy is àhw ” sai:i ^lr. Dalton. 
‘'Leave him alone.” 

The girl turned and poked out a red' tongue at him. 

“All riglit, Mr. Capìtalistl” She tumcd aga’ii to Bigger.^/lsii’t he 
a capitalist, Bigger?” • 

Bigger looked at the floor and did not ariswer. He did niiiilliiow 
what a capitalist was. 
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The girl started to lcave, but stopped. 

“Oh, Father, if he hasn’t anything else to do, let him drive me 
to my lecturc at thc Univcrsity tonight." 

**Vxn talking to him now, Mary. Hc'll be through in a moment.” 

TlH girl picked up the cat and walkcd from the room. There 
was a short interval of siienc.c. Biggcr wishcd the girl had not said 
anything about union.‘^„ Maybc he would not be hii*ed now. Or, i£ 
hired, maybc he wouìd be hrcd soon if she kcpt acting like that. 
He had never seen anyonc likc her before. She was not a bit the 
way he had imagined she would be. 

‘'Oh, Maryl’* Mr Dalioii called. 

"Yes, Father,” Bigger hcaid her answer from the hallway. 

Mr. Dalton rose and lelt the room. He sat siill, listening. Once 
or twice hc thought he heard the girl laugh, but he was not sure. 
The best thing he could do was to leave that crazy girl alone. He 
had heard ahout lunons; in his mind unions and Communists were 
linked. He relaxcd a little, then stiffcned when he heard Mr. Dalton 
walk back into the room. Wordlessly, the whitc inan sat bchind the 
desk and pickcd up the paper and lookcd at it in a long silence. Big- 
ger watched him with lowered cyes; he kncw that Mr. Dalton was 
thinking of someihing other than that paper. In his heart he cursed 
the crazy girl. Maybe Mr. Dalton was deciding not to hire him. 
Goddamril Maybe he would not get the extra five dollars a week now. 
Goddamn that xi'oman! She spoiled cvcryihingl Maybe Mr, Dalton 
would feel diat lie could not trust him. 

“Oh, Bigger,” said Mr. Dalton. 

‘‘Yessuh/’ 

“I want you to know wliy I'm hiring you."' 

'Tessuh.*' 

"You see, Bigger, J’m a supportcr of the National Association fdr 
the AdvancemciiL of ^olored People. Did you ever hear of that 
organization?'’ 

“Nav/suh.” 

“Weli, it d(^G;>u’t mattcr,” said Mr. Dallon. ‘*Have you had your 
dinner?*' 

“Nawsuh.’’ 

“Well, Ithu J.you’lldo.'' 

Mr. Dal:. u pushcci a button. There was silence. The woman 
who h?d answered t(ie front door came in. 

“Yes, Tiifer. DaJton,” v 

‘Teggy, this is Bigger. ile’s going to drive for us. Give him some- 
thing to eat, and show him where he’s to sleep and where ihe car is.” 
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“Yes, Mr. Dalton.” 

“And, Bigger, at eight-thirty, drive Miss Dalton out to the Dni- 
versity and wait for her/’ said Mr. Dalton. 

**Yessuh.’' 

-‘That’s all now.” 

“Yessuh.” 

''Come with me,” Peggy said. 

Bigger rosc and got his cap and followcd the wornan ihrough the 
house to the kitchcn. Thc air was full of tht sccnt ol food cooking 
and pots bubbled on the stove. 

“Sit here,” Peggy said, clearing a plaro foi him a< a white-topped 
table. He sat and rested his cap on his knecs. Hc (tlt a liitle beiter 
now that he was out of the front part of t(ic house, but still not 
quite comfortable. 

“Dinner isn’t quite ready yet,” Peggy said, ”You like bacon and 
eggs?” 

“Yessum.” 

“Coffee?” 

"Ycssum.” 

He sat looking at the white walls of the kitchen and hcard the 
woman stir about bchind him. 

“Did Mr. Dalton tell you about the furnace?” 

“No’rn.” 

“Well, hc must have forgotten it. You’re supposed to attend to 
that, too. ril show you whcrc it is bcfore you go.” 

”You mean I gqt to keep thc fire going, mam?” 

”Yes. But it’s easy. Did you ever fire before?” 

“No’m.” 

^ “You can learn. There’s nothing to it.” 

“Yessum.” * 

Peggy seemed kind enough, but maybe si e was being kind in 
ordcr to shove her part of the work on him. Well, he would wait 
and see. If she got nasty, he would talk to Mr. Dalton about her, 
He smelt the odor of frying bacon and realized tha* he was very 
hungry. He had £oi|jo 4 :ten to buy a sandwich with ihe quarter his 
mother had given iiim, and he had npt eatcn since rK>rning. Peggy 
placed a plate, knife, fork, spoon, sugar, rreain. and brtad before 
him; then she dished up the bacon»*and eggs. 

”You can get more if you want it.” 

The food was good. This was Èùt goi^ to be a bad pb. The 
only tliing bad so far was that crazy girLiHe chewed his bacon and 
eggs while so|^e remote part of his mind considered in ^azement 
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how differcnt this rich girl was from the one he had seen in the 
movics. llie woman he liad watched on tlie screcn had not seemed 
dangerous and his mind had becn able to do with her as it liked, but 
this rich girl walked over everything, put hersclf in ihe way and, 
what was strangc bcyond undcrstanding, talkcd and acted so simply 
and directly thar sIk' confounded him. He had quite forgotten tixat 
Pcggy was in thc kiichcn and whcn his plate was empty he took a 
soft picce of l>rcad and began to sop it clcan, carrying the bread to 
his mouth in hugc cliunks. 

“You 'waiit somc more?” 

Hc sto])pcd clicwing and laid the brcad aside. He had not wanted 
to let hcr sce Inni do :haL;.hc did that only at home. 

*‘No’nì,'' he said. “I got a }>lenty." 

*'You leckon you'ii likc it here?" Peggy asked. 

“Ycssum. I iiopG Si)/* 

“This is a swell j^lace," Pcggy said. ‘'Aboui as good as you'll find 
anywhcrc. The last colorcd man wdio workcd for us staycd tcn years." 

Biggcr wondered why she said “us." She must stand in with the 
old mari and old woman j^retty good, he thought. 

‘*Tcn years?" hc said. 

“Yes; len years. His namc was Green. He was a good man, too." 

“How come he to leave?" 

“Oh, lie was smart, ihat Grccn was. Hc took a job with the gov- 
ernmcnt. Mrs. Daltoii rnadc him go lo night school. Mrs. Dalton's 
always trying to licl}) somcbody." 

Ycs; Bigger knew that. But hc was not going to any night school. 
He looked at Pcggy; shc was bent ovcr the sink, washing dishes. 
Her words had chalJcngcd him and he felt he had to say something, 

“Ycssum, Jie was smari," hc said. “And ten years is a long timc." 

“Oh, it wasn'i so lung," Peggy said. “I've bcen*here twenty years 
mysclf. I ahvays wa'i rne for sticking lo a job. I always say when 
you get a good })ìacc, thcn stick there. A rolling stone gathers 
no moss, and ii's tnie.’ 

Biggcr said nothing. 

"Everything's and nice around here," Peggy said. “TheyVe 

got mill'onN, bu thcv live likc human bcings. They don't })ut on 
airs and strut, Mrs. Daiton bèlievfs that })eopie should be that way." 

“Yessum." 

“Tliey’re Chrisrian pcoplc and believe in everybody working hard, 
and living a ciean iife. Sbme pep}>le think we ought to have more 
servants i^tn we do, but we get aìong, It’s just like one big family." 

"Yessun^ 
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“Mr. Dalton’s a fìne man," Pcggy said. 

‘*Oh, yessum. He is.” 

“You know, he docs a lot for your people.” 

“My people?"' asked Biggcr, piizzled. 

“Yes, the colored people. He gave over five million dollarc to 
colored schools." 

“Oh!" 

“But Mrs. Dalton's ihe onc who's really nice If it wasn't for her, 
he would not be doing what hc does. Shc madc hini rich. Shc had 
millions wlìcn he married her. Of coursC; hc madc a lot of inoney 
himself afterwards out of real estatc. But most of tiie nioney's hcrs. 
She's blind, poor thing. She lost hcr sight trn years ago. Did you 
see her yet?" 

“Yessum.” 

“Was she alone?" 

“Yessum." 

*Toor ihingl Mrs. Patterson, who takes care of her, is away for 
the week-end and she's all alone. Isn't it too bad, about her?" 

“Oh, yessum,” he said, trying to gct inlo his voicc some of the pity 
for Mrs. Dalton that he thought Peggy expccted him to fccl. 

“It’s really morc than a job you'vc got here," Pcggy went on. *‘It*s 
just like home. I'm always tclling Mrs. Dalton that this is the only 
home I’ll ever know. I wasn’t in this country but two yenrs bcfore I 
started working here. . . 

“Oh,“ said Bigger, looking at hcr. 

“I'm Irish, you kiiow,” she said. “My folks in thc old country feel 
about England like the colored folks feel about this country, So 
I know something about colored people. Oh, thcse are fine people, 
fìne as silk. Even the girl. Did you mect her yct?" . 

* “Yessum.” 

‘’Tonight?” 

“Yessum.” 

Peggy turned and looked at him sharply. 

*‘She's a sweet thing, she is,” she said. “I’vc known hcr since she 
was two vears old. TJp xne she's still a baby and wìli / ‘ ways be one. But 
she's kind of wild^ 'she is. Always in hot water. Kcc'|*s her folks wor- 
ried to death, she does. She runs arprì^ whh a wiid k id crazy bunch 
of reds . . 

Bigger exclaimed. * 

**Yes. But she don’t mean nothing by it,’ Peggy said. “Like her 
mother and father, she feels sorry for people and she think%|the reds'll 
do sometiiiing^foj: 'em. The Lord only kno|i^8 where sh^jpt her wiìd 
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ways, but shc's got ’cm. If you stay around here, you’ll get to know 
her. But don’t you pay no attcntion to her red friends. They just keep 
up a ]ot ot fuss." 

Biggcr wantcd to ask her \o tcll him more about the girl, but 
thought that hc had b((tci not do that now. 

“Jf ^oiTrc ihioiigh, ril show you the furnace and the car, and 
whcic }oui rooM s’ siic said and turned the fnc low undei the 
])ots on tlic sio\c. 

'‘Ycssuni.” 

IIc losc aiid (ohowcd ìkt out ot thc kitchcn, down a narrow stair- 
way al liir mkI oi wlufh was the bascmcnt. It was dark; Bigger 
hcard a sliarp fiuk and llic Jight came on. 

rins wjy Hliat did you say your iiamc was?’' 

‘'Biggft mcun ” 

“Whaf>” 

*‘Bigg(i.’' 

He smclt thc sffiit ol roal and ashcs and heard firc loaring. He 
saw a rcd hcd of cml^crs glowing in the turnace. 

“This is thc luinacc,” shc said. 

“Ycssum “ 

“Evciv monung you’ll find thc garbagc heic; you burn it and put 
the huclsft on thc dunib wairci." 

“Ytssum ’’ 

“You u^\ci hivc to iisc a sho\cl for coal. It's a sclf-fccdcr. Look, 
sec." 

Pcggy piillcfl a Icvcr and ihcTc camc a loud rattlc of finc lumps 
of coal slidriig down a ni( tal cliutc. Bigger stooped and saw, thiough 
thc cracks of thc luiiiaff, thc coal spicading out fanwisc over thc 
red hfd oi fnc • 

“Ihal’s Iiuc.’’ lic miiinhlcd in admiration. 

“And yoii don’i Iiavc to woriy aboiu water, eiuici. u uus jist'ii. 

Biggcr likfd tliat it was (asy it would be iun, alrnost. 

“Yoiij higgfsi tìo ihi( will bc taking out the ashcs and swecping. 
And k(({ liack o< . ow the roal runs, when it's low, tell mc or Mr. 
Dallon and wc ’ll r sornc morc." 

“Ycssiim. I fai. .imdlt it “ 

“Now% to gci Lo youi room all you have to do is go up these 
back stans. C\) m. 011 “ 

Hc followcd u]> j arctch of staiis. She opencd a cioor and switchcd 
on a liglit ancl Biggci saw a largc room whose walls were covcred 
yith pictincs ot giris' laccs and pri/e fighters. 

“'riiis wat» Grecn's room. He was alw^ays onc for pictures. But 
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he kept things neat and nice. It's plenty warm here. Oh, ycs; before 
I forgct. Here are the keys to the room and the garage and the car. 
Now, I’ll show you the garage, You have to get to ii from the out- 
side.” 

He followed hcr down thc steps and outside into the driveway, 
It was much warmer. 

“Looks like snow,” Peggy said. 

“Yessum.” 

“This is the garage,” she said, unlocking and pnshiiig opcn a 
door which, as it swung in, made lights come on automatically. 
“You always bring the car out and wait at ihe sidc door for the folks. 
Let’s see. You say you’re driving Miss Dahon tonight?" 

“Yessum.'' 

“Well, shc leavcs at eight-thirty. So you'rc free uritil then. You can 
look over your room if you want to.” 

“Yessum. I reckon 1 will." 

Bigger went bchind Peggy down the stairs and back into the 
basement. Shc wxnt to the kitchen and he wcnt to his room. He 
stood in the middle of the lloor, lookiiig at the walls. There were 
pictures of Jack Johnson, Joe Louis, Jack Dcmpsey, and Henry Arm- 
strong; therc were others of Ginger Rogers, Jcan Harlow, and 
Janet Gaynor. Thc room was large and had two radiators. He felt 
the bed; it was soft. Gec! He would bring Bessic hcre sorne night. 
Not right at once; he would wait until hc had learned the ropes 
of the place, A room all to himself! He coukl bring a pint of liquor 
up here and drink it iii peace. He would not have to slip around 
any more. He would not have to sleep with Buddy and stand 
Buddy’s kicking all night long. Hc lit a cigarette and stretched 
himself full lcngth upon the bed. Ohhhh. . . . This was not going 
lo be bad at rdl. tìe looked at his dollar watch; it was seven. In a 
little while he would go down and examinc tlie car, And he would 
buy himself another watch, too. A dollar watch w^as not good 
cnough for a job likc this; he would biiy a gcld onc, 7 ’here were 
a lot of ncw things he could get. Oh, boyj Tiiis would be an 
casy life. Everything was all right, cxccpt that grrh She w’orricd him. 
She might causegltto to lose his job if slit l cpt taiking about 
unions. She was a lunny girl, all right, Never in his lifc had he met 
anyone like her. She puzzlcd hi^. She was rich, but she didn’t 
act like she was rich. She acted like. . ; . VVcIl, hc didn’t .know 
exactly what she did act like. In all of the white women he had 
met, mostly on jobs and at relief stations, there was always a certaip 
coldness jind reserve; they'^istood their distance and sjppke to him 
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from afar. But this girl waded right in and hit him between the 
eyes with her words and ways. Aw, helll What good was there in 
thinking about hcr likc this? Maybe she was all right, Maybc he 
would just havc to gct iised to hcr; that was all. I bct she spends 
a plenty of dough, he thought. And the old man had given five 
million dollars to colored pcople. If a man could give fivc million 
dollars away, then tjiìUìoìis must be as common to him as nickcls. 
Ife rose up and sat on die edge of the bcd. 

What make of car was he to drivc? He had not thought to look 
whcn Pcggy had opencd the garagc door. Hc hoped it would be 
a Packard, or a Pinroln, oi a Rolis Royce. Boyl Would he drivel 
Just waiti Of conrse. he woiild be carcful when he was driving Miss 
or Mr. Dalton. Ìhir whcn hc was alonc hc would burn up the 
pavemcnt; he would make thosc tircs smokel 

He Ìicked iiis lips; he was thirsty. He looked at his watch; it was 
ten past eight. He would go to thc kitchcn and get a drink of 
water and then drive the car out of thc garage. Hc wcnt down the 
steps, through tlie bascment to thc stairs lcading to the kitchen 
door. Though lie did not know it, he walked on tiptoc. He cased 
thc door opcn and pecped in. What he saw made him suck his 
breath in; Mrs. Dalton in flowing white clothes was standing stone- 
still in ilic iniddlc of the kitchen floor. Thcre was silcnce, save for 
the slow ticking of a large clock on a white wall. For a moment 
he did not know if he should go in or go back down the steps; 
his thirst was gonc. Mrs. Dalton's facc was held in an attitude 
of intensc listcning and lier hands werc hanging loosely at hcr sides. 
To Bigger her face secmed to be capable of hearing in cvcry pore 
of the skin and listcning always to some low voice speaking. Sitting 
quietly on the floor bcsidc hcr was the white cat, its large black 
eyes fastened upon him. It made him uneasy jupst to look at het 
and that whitc cat; hc was about to close the door and tiptoe 
softly back down thc stairs when she spoke. 

“Are you the ncw boy?’' 

“Ycssutti.” 

"Did you want soif%.hing?" 

*‘I didn't mraj. t- aisturb you, raam. I—I just wanted a 
drink of w^atcr.” / 

‘*Well, comc on in. 1 ihjjnk you*ll find a glass somcwhere.'' 

He wcnt to thc sinkv^'watching her as he walked, feeling that 
she could see hini cvcii/though he knew that she was blind. His 
sTjjp tingled. He took a Jlass frora a narrow shclf and filled it frora 
a^alicet. M he drank jyp stole a glance at her over the rira of the 
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glass. Her face was still, tilted, waiting. It rcminded him ot a dead 
man's face he had once scen. Then hc rcalized that Mrs. Dalton 
had turned and listened to the sound of his feet as he had walked, 
She knows exactly where l’m standing, he thought. 

“You like your room?’* she asked; and as she spoke he realized 
that she had been standing there waiting to hear the sound of his 
glass as it had clinked on the sink. 

“Oh, yessiim.*’ 

“I hope you'rc a careful driver." 

“Oh, yessum. ril bc careful.** 

“Did you cver drive before?*' 

“Yessum. But it was a grocery truck.'' 

He had thc fceling that talking to a blind pcrsoii was like talking 
to someonc whom he himself could scarcely sct\ 

“How far did you say you went in school, Bigger?** 

“To the eighth gradc. mam.*' 

“Did you cver think of going back?** 

“Well, I gotta work now, mam.'* 

“Suppose you had the chance to go back?" 

“Well, I don’t know, mam." 

“The last man who worked here went to night school and got 
an education." 

“Yessum.” 

“What would you want to be if you had an education?" 

“1 don't know, mam,** 

“Did you ever think about it?” 

“No'm.” 

“You would rathcr work?” 

* “I reckon I woftld, mam.” 

“Well, we'll talk about that some other time. I think you'd better 
get the car for Miss Dalton now.” 

“Yessum.*' 

He left her standing in the middle of tht^kiichen floor, exactly 
as he had found he^, He did not know justC^ojv lo takc her; she 
made him feel th^i^e would judge all he diu hrì shly but kindly. 
He had a fecling toward her thàt was akln to that which he held 
toward his mother. The differen^ in Ìfs fcclings toward Mrs. 
Dalton and his mother was that he lelt tha.t his mother wanted him 
to do the things she wanted him to do, aiM he felt thal Mrs. Dah 
ton wanted him to do the things she feli th|t/?(? should HiÌ^e waii&li8lì 
to do. But he did not want to go to night *J|[iooL Night schoòl was 
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all right; but he had othcr plans. Well, he didn't know just what 
they were right now, but he was working them out. 

The night air had grown warmcr. A wind had risen. He lit a 
cigarettc and unlocked. the garage; the door swung in and again 
he was surprised and pleased to see the lights spring on automati- 
cally. These jjcople’s got evcrything, he mused. He examined the 
car; Ìt was a <lark bhie Bijick, with stccl sjooke whecls and of a 
new makc. Hc stc j)j)cd back (rom it and lookcd it over; then he 
ojK'ned thc dcx^r and looked at the dashboard. He was a little 
disajjpointcd that ihc car was not su cxpensive as he had hoped, 
but whaf n lackcf) in jjiice was more than made up for in color 
and stylc. ‘dt s a1\ tigiji," he said half-aloud. He got in and backed 
it Ìnto the diivcwa) and turned it round and pulled it up to the 
side door. 

“Is that y<')u, Bigger?” 

The girl stood on thc steps. 

“Ycssum." 

Hc got out and held thc rear door open for her. 

“Thaiìk you. ’ 

He fouclied us cap and wondcred if it were the right thing to do. 

‘Is it thaf univcrsity-school out thcre on the Midway, mam?“ 

Through thc rear mirror abovc him hc saw her hesitate before 
answering. 

“Yes; that's thc onc." 

He jDullcd thc car into thc street and headed south, driving about 
thirty-fivc milcs an hour. Hc liandled the car expertly, jncking uj:) 
speed at thc bcginning of cach block and slowing slightly as hc 
approaclicd cacBstrcet intcrscction. 

*‘You drivc well,” shc said. 

“Vessum,” hc said ju'oudly. 

He w^atchcd hci through ihe rear mirror as iie arovc; snc was kmrt 
of prctty, but vc y IV.tle. She looked like a doll in a show window: 
black cycs. white facc, rcd lips. And she was not acting at all now 
as shc had acicd whcn he first saw her. In fact, she had a remote 
look in hcr 'ycs ^i\aoj)ped the car at Forty-sevcnth Strcct for a 
red light; he did not haye to ètop again until he rearhed Fifty-first 
Sti’cct wlic’ c a iong ]iuc# 4 f cars formed in front of him and a long 
line in back. Hc hcì..* the steering w^heel lightly, waiting for the 
line to move forward. He had a kccn scnse of j)ow^cr when driving; 
tlie^feel of a car udded something to him. He loved to press his 
foot against a pedai’and sail along, watching others stand still, 
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seeing the asphalt road unwind under him. The lights flashed from 
red to green and he nosed the car forward. 

“Biggerl” 

*‘Yessum." 

“Turn at this corncr and pull up on a side street.” 

"Here, mam?” 

“Yes; here.” 

Now, what on earth did this mcan? Hc puiicd ilu" car ofl Cot- 
tage Grove Avcnue and drew to a curb. He tarncd to look at her 
and was startlcd to sec that she was siuing on tlie sheer edgc of 
the back seat, her facc some six inches from his. 

**1 scare you?'" she asked softly, smiling. 

“Oh, no’m,” he mumbled, bewildered. 

He watchcd hcr through the mirror. Her tiny white hands daii- 
gled over the back of the front seat and her eyes looked out vacantly. 

“I don't know how to say what I’rn going to say,'“ shc said. 

He said nothing. There was a long silence. Wiìat in all hell did 
this girl want? A street car rumbled by. Behind him, reflected in 
the rear mirror, he saw thc traffic lights flash from grecn to red, 
and back again. Wcll, whatever she was going to sav, he wished 
she would say it and get it over. This girl was strangi. vSiie did the 
unexpected every minutc. He waited for her to spcak. She rook 
her hands from the back of the front seat and lumblcd in her 
purse. 

“Cotta match?" 

“Yessum.'' 

He dug a match from his vest pocket. 

“Strike it," she said. 

He blinked. He struck the match and held the*flame for her, 
She smoked awhile^n silence. 

“You re not a tattle-tale, are you?” slie asked with a smile. 

He opencd his mouth to reply, but no w^ords came. What she 
had asked and the tone of voice in which she hac^^asked it made him 
feel that he ought to have answered in some way; bui what? 

“I’m not going to the University,” she said at Hst. “But you 
can forget that. I want you to drive me to. tli'* ^ jop, But if any- 
one should ask you, then I went to tlie Univmuy. see, Bigger?" 

“Yessum, it’s all right with me," het1uuiì;rtcd> 

“I think I can trust you.” 

“Yessum.” 

“After all, I'm on your side.” 

Now, what did that mean? She was on his •side. What side was 
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he on? Did she mean that she liked colored peoplc? Well, he had 
heard that about hcr ’wholc family. Was she leally cra/y? How 
mucli did her folks know of how shc acicd? But if she weie really 
cra/y, why did Mr. Dalton lct him diive her out? 

‘‘rm going to meet a fiicnd of minc who’s also a friend o£ yours,'* 
shc said. 

“Friend of mìnel'* iie ^'oukl not help exclaiming. 

“Oh, you dori’l i<now him yct," shc said, laughing. 

“Oh.“ 

“(tO to ihe Ontcr Dii\c and thcn to 16 l.ake Stitpet." 
essnìu.*’ 

Mi)hc ^liL was talking about the Reds? That was itl But none 
ol his fricn^K wcie Rcds. What was all this? If Mr. Dalton should 
ask him jf ne had taken her to the IJniversity, hc would havc to 
say ycs and dtpind upon lier 10 ba<k him up. But suppose Mr. 
Dalton had sonieoiic watching, someonc who would tcll whcrc he 
had leally taken her? He had heard that many rich people had 
dctcciivcs working for them. If only he knew whar this was all about 
hc would (ctl inuch bettcr, And she had said that shc was going 
to mcei sonuonc who was a fricnd of his, He didn't want to mcct 
any Conmuinists. Thcy didn't havc any money. He felt that it was 
all riglit for a man to go to jail for robbcry, but to go to jail for 
fooling around with Reds was bunk. Well, he would drive her; 
that was what hc had bcen hired for. But he was going to watch 
his stcp in tlus biisincss. The only thing he hopcd was that she 
would noi make him iose his job. He pulled the car off the Outer 
Drive at Adarns Strect drove north on Michigan Boulevard to Lake 
Street, then hcadcd west for two blocks, looking for number 16. 

“It’s right hcrc, jSigger." 

“Yessum." 

Hc pullcd to a stop in front of a dajk building. 

“Wait,** shc snid, gctting out of the car. 

Hc saw hcr sniiling broadly at him, almost laughing. He felt that 
shc kncw cvtry fccling aud thought he had at that moment and hc 
Uiincd his ’ rad away iii (onfusion, Goddainn tli^t womanl 

“I wcH she said. 

Sbc :t ue I thwn turned back. 

‘lake u cAsv !'u>gcr. You'll understand it bcttcr bye and bye." 

“Ytssurn/ hc sOi I, trying to smile; but couldn’t. 

“Isnk tntrc a likc that, a song your people sing?" 

“Like what, 

“Wc'll understand it bctter byc and bye?" 
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“Oh, yessum.” 

She was an odd girl, all right. He felt something in her over and 
above the fear shc inspired in him. She rcspondcd to him as if he 
were human, as if hc lived in the same world as she. And he had never 
felt that before in a whitc person. But wiiy? Was ihis some kind of 
game? The guarded feeling of frccdoin hc had while listening to 
her was tangied with the hard fact that slie was whitc and rich, a 
part of the world of peoplc who told liim what hc could and could 
not do. 

He looked at the building into which she had gone; ìt was old 
and unpainted; therc were no lights in thc windf^ws or doorway. 
Maybe she was meeting hcr sweetheari? If that was alh tl^cn things 
would straighten out. But if she had gone to meet those Coni- 
munists? And what were Communists like, anyway? VV^is she one? 
What raade people Communists? Hc remembcrcd secing many car- 
toons of Communists in ncwspapers and always thcy had flaming 
torches in their hands and wore beards and were trying to commit 
murder or set things on fire. People who actcd that way were 
crazy. All hc could rccall having heaid about Commiinists was 
associated in his mind with darkness, old houses, pcople spcak- 
ing in whispers, and trade unions on strike. And this was somcthing 
llke it. 

He stiffened; the door into which she had gone opcncd. She came 
out, followed by a young white man. They walkcd lo the car; but, 
instead of getting into the back seat, thcy came to thc side of the 
car and stood, facing him. 

**Oh, Bigger, this is Jan. And Jan, this is Bigger Thomas.'' 

Jan smiled broadly, then extended an open palm toward him. 
Bigger’s entire bodj tightencd with suspensc aiu! dread. 

*“How are you, Biggcr?” 

Bigger's right hanci gripped the steering wheel and he wondered 
if he ought to shake hands with this white rnan. 

‘*I*m fine," he mumblcd. 

Jan*s hand was still extended. Bigger’s right hand raiscd itself 
about threc inchcs, thcn stopped in mid-air. 

“Come on and shatkè,” Jan said. 

Bigger extcndcd a limp palm, mouth oprxi in /.stonishment. 
He feìt Jan’s fingers tighten about owti. He tned puH hi:: hand 
away, ever so gently, but Jan hcld on, firmly, smi iiig, 

“We may as well get to know each other,” Jaii said, “I’ra a friend 
of Mary’s.” 

“Yessuh,” he mumbled. ^ 

‘Tirst of all/’ Jan continued, putting his foot upon the running- 
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board, ‘*don*t say sìr to me. I’ll call you Bigger and you'il call me 
Jan. That’s the way it’ll be bctwcen us. How’s that?” 

Bigger did not answer. Mary was siniiing. Jan still gripped his 
hand and Bigger held his hcad at an oblique angle, so that he 
could, by merely shifting his cyes, look at Jan ancì then out into 
the street wlicncvcr he did not wish to mect Jan’s gaze. He heard 
Mary laughing softly. 

all right, Biggcr,” shc said. “Jan mcans it.” 

He fluslicd warin with angcr. Gocldam hcT soul to hclll Was she 
laughing al him? Were ihey making fun of him? What was it 
that thcy wanied? Why didn’t thcy lcavc him alone? He was not 
botlirring them. Yes, anything could happen with people like these. 
flis entire mincl ancl body were painfully concentrated into a single 
sharp point of aticntion. He was trying desperatcly to undcrstand. 
He felt foolish sitting bchind rhe siccring whccl like this and letting 
a white man hoJd his hand. Wliat would pcople passing along the 
strcet think? He was vcry conscious of his black skin and thcre was 
in Iiim a prodding conviction that Jan and men like him had 
raade it so thai hc would be conscious o£ that black skin. Did not 
white pcople dcspise a black skin? Then why was Jan doing this? 
Why was Mary standing there so eagerly, with shining eyes? What 
coulcl thcy get oiit of this? Maybe thcy did not dcspise him? But 
they made him fceì hìs black skin by just standing there looking 
at hini, one h(''(ling his hand and the other smiling. He felt hc 
haci no physiral exisK^ icc at all right then; he was something he 
hated, the badgc of sha’ue wliich he knew was attached t (3 a black 
skin. It was a shadowv region, a No Man’s Land, the ground that 
separaied the white worhl from thc biack that he stood upon. He 
felt naked, irarisparcnt; he fclt that this white ipan, having helped 
to put him down, hax ing helped lo derorin him, hcld him up now 
to look at liim and bc amuseci. At ihat momcnt he felt toward 
Mary and Jan a dumlr, cold, and inaniculate hate. 

“Let me drive awhile,” Jan said, letting go of his hand and open- 
ing the (loor, 

Biggcr lookcd at Mary. She came forward and touched his arm. 

'*It's allTi^dit, Biggcr,” she said. 

Hc tmnecl i » die scat to gefoxit, but Jan stopped him. 

“No; stay ir eud movc c 3 ver.*' 

Hc, slid < vcr 'uvl Jan took his place at the wheel. He was still 
feeling his h.inci iTrangely; It seemed that the pressure of Jan's 
fingers 4 ||^d leit lain inciclible imprint. Mary was getting into the 
front scat, too. 

**Move over, Bigger,” she said. 
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He moved closer to Jan. Mary pushed herself in. wedging tightly 
between him and the outer door of the cai, Thcre were white 
people to either side o£ him; he was sìtting bctween iwo vast white 
looming walls. Never in his lifc liad hc bccn so close to a white 
woman. He smelt the odor o£ her hair and felt the soft pressurc of 
her thigh against his own. Jan headcd the car back to thc Ontcr 
Drivc, weaving in and out of the linc of tiaffic. Soon thcy were 
speeding along the lake front, past a hiigc fìat shcet of dully glcam- 
ing water. The sky was heavy with snow clouds and thc wind was 
blowing strong. 

“Isn't it glorious tonight?” she asked. 

"Cod, yesi" Jan said. 

Biggcr listened to the tonc of their voices, to thcir strange ae- 
cents, to the exuberant phrases that flowed so freely from their 
lips. 

“That skyl'* 

“And that waterl” 

“It's so beautiful it makes you ache just to look at it," said Mary. 

"This is a beautiful world, Bigger," Jan said, turning to him. 
“Look at that skylinel" 

Bigger looked without turning his head; he just rollcd his eyes. 
Stretching to one sidc of him was a vast swe^'p of tall buildings 
flecked with tiny squares of yellow light. 

"Wc'll own all that some day, Bigger," Jan said with a wave of 
his hand. "Aftcr the revolution it'll be oun. fìTit we’ll have to fight 
for it. What a world to win, Biggcrl Anu whcn that day comes, 
things'll be different. There'll be no whire and no black; there’ll 
be no rich and no poor." 

•Bigger said notlitng. The car whirred along. 

"Wc seem strange to you, don't we, Bigger?" Mary asked. 

"Oh, no'm,” he breathed softly, knowing that she did not believe 
him, but finding it irapossible to answer hcr in any othcr way. 

His arms and legs were aching from bcing cramj^ed into so small 
a space, buf he dared not move. He knew that thcy would not have 
cared if he had made himself more comfortable, but his moving 
would ha^e called attention to hims^If and his black !^dy. And he 
did not want that. These people foade liim feel thiags he did not 
want to feel. If he were white, if he were like jin, it would have 
been different. But he was black. So he sat still, iiis ?:ms and legs 
aching. 

"Say, Bigger,” asked Jan, "where can we get à’ good m||i bìl the 
South Side?" 

“Well," Bigger said, reflectively. 
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"We want to go to a real placc,” Mary said, turning to him gayly. 

‘*You want to go to a night club?** Bigger asked in a tone that 
ifldicated that he was simply mentioning names and not recommend- 
ing places to go. 

“No; we want to eat.” 

“Look, Bigger. Wc want one of those places where colorcd people 
eat, not one of those sliow places.” 

What did these people want? When he answered his voice was 
neutral and toncless. 

“Well, there^s Ernie’s Kitchen Shack. . . 

”That soìinds goodl” 

“Lers go therc, Jan,” Mary said. 

“O.K.,” Jan said. “Whcre is it?” 

‘'lt's at Fortv-seventh Street and Indiana,” Bigger told thcm. 

Jan swang the car off the Outer Drive at Thirty-first Street and 
drove wcstward to Indiana Avcnue. Bigger wanted Jan to drive 
faster, so that tlicy could reach Ernie's Kitchen Shack in the short- 
est possible timc. That would allow him a chance to sit in the car 
and stretch out his cramped and aching lcgs while they ate. Jan 
turned onto Indiana Avcnue and hcaded south. Biggcr wondered 
what Jack and Gus and G. H. would say if they saw him sitting 
between two whitc people in a car likc this. They woulà tease 
him about such a ‘hing as long as they could remember it. He felt 
Mary turn in her seat. Sne placed her hand on his arm. 

“You know Bigger, 1 vc long wanted to go into those houses,” 
she said, pointing to thc tall, dark apartment buildings looming 
to either side of thc r “and just see how your people live. You 
know what I mcan? I ^ e becn to England, France and Mexico, but 
I don’t know hov pcople live ten blocks fromi me. We know «30 
little about cach othcr, I just want to see, I want to know these 
peoplc. Never in my life have I bcen insidc of a Negro home. Yet 
ihey must livc like we livc. They’re human. . . . There are tw’^elve 
million of thera. . . . Thcy live in our country. . . . In the same 
city wùth us. . . .” her voice trailed off wistfully. 

Thcrc was silence. The car sped through the Black Belt, past 
tall baildings holding black life. Bigger knew that they were think- 
ing of his lifc and thc life of tiis people. Suddenly he wanted to 
seize soinc neav^v ,cbject in his hand and ^ip it with all the strength 
of his bod) u'A: in somc strange way rise up and stand in naked 
space abovc speeding car and with one final blow blot it out— 

with him§ell them in it. His heart was beating fast and he 
struggled lAo his breath. This thing was getting the bettcr 

ot him; h[^ felt'that he should not give way to his feelings like thìs. 
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But he could not help it. Why didn’t they leave him alone? What 
had he done to them? What good could they get out of sitiing here 
making him feel so miscrable? 

'‘Tell me where it is, Bigger,** Jan said. 

“Yessuh.'' 

Bigger looked out and saw that thcy were at Forty-sixth Street. 

**It’s at the end of the next block, suh/’ 

**Can I park along here somewhere?” 

**Oh; yessuh.” 

“Bigger, please\ Don’t say sir to me. ... I don’t like it. You’re 
a man just like I am; I’m no better than you. Maybe other white 
men like it. But I don’t. Look, Bigger. . . .” 

*‘Yes. . . .” Biggcr paused, swallowed, and looked down at his 
black hands. *‘ 0 ,K.,” he mumbled, hoping that thcy did not hear the 
choke in his voice. 

**You see, Bigger. . . .” Jan began. 

Mary reached her hand round back of Bigger and touched jan's 
shoulder. 

**Let’s get out,” she said hurriedly. 

Jan piilled the car to the curb and opened the door and steppcd 
out. Bigger slipped bchind the steering wheel again, glad to have 
room at last for his arms and legs. Mary got out of the other door. 
Now, hc could get some rest. So intensely taker up was hc with his 
own immediate sensations, that he did not look iip until he felt 
something strange in thc long silence. When he did look he saw, 
in a split second of time, Mary turn hcr eyes away from his face. 
She was looking at Jan and Jan was looking at her. l'here was no 
mistaking tlie meaning of the look in xLvìr eyes. To Bigger it 
\^as plainly a bev^ildercd and questioning Irok, a iook that asked: 
What on earth is wrong with him? Bigger’s tceih clamped tight 
and he stared straight before him. 

'*Aren’t you coming wìth us, Bigger?” Mary asked in a sweet 
tone that made him want to lcap at her. 

The people in Ernie’s Kitchen Shack knew him and he did not 
want them to see hirifi with these white people. He knew that if he 
went in they would ask one another: Who*re them white fplks 
Bigger's hanging around withì 

*‘I—I. ... I don’t want to go he \vhispered bifeath- 

lessly. 

‘‘Aren’t you hungry?” Jan asked. 

‘‘Naw; I ain’t hungry.” 

Jan ànd Mary came close to the car. 
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'*Come and sit wilh us anyhow/' Jan said. 

**L . . . I. . . Bigger stanimcrcd. 

“It'll be ali righl," Mary said. 

"I can stay hcre. Somebody has to watch the car," he said. 

"Oh, to hcll with ihe carl" Mary said. "Corne on in." 

"I don't want to cal," Bigger said stubbornly, 

"Well," Jari sighcd, "If ihat’s the way you fccl about it, we won't 
go in." 

Biggcr fclt trajrpcd Oh, Goddanin! He saw in a flash that he 
could liavc rriadc all oi this vcry casy if he had simply acted from 
the bcginning as if thcv wcre doing injthing unusual. But he did not 
lindersiand thcin; Jic distrusted thcm, rcally hatcd thcm. He was 
puzzlcd as to wliy ilicy were trcating him this way. But, afier all, 
this was his job and it was just as painful to sit here and let them 
stare at hinr as Ìt was to go in. 

"O K.," h(‘ inumblcd angrily. 

Hc got out and slammcd the door. Mary carae close to him and 
caugiit his arm. Hc sLared at hcr in a long silencc; it was the first 
timc he hacl cvcr lookc^d dircctly at her, and he was able to do so 
only bccausc* lic was angry, 

"Biggcr," she said, "you don't have to come in unless you really 
want lo. Plcase, don't think. . , . Oh, Biggcr. . , . Wc’re not try- 
ing lo inake you fccl hadly. . . ." 

Hcr voicc siojjpccl. la thc dim light of the strect lamp Bigger 
saw hcr cycs cloud and hcr lips trerablc. Shc swayed against the car. 
Hc slc])pcd backwaid, as though shc were contaminatcd with an 
invisiblc contagioji. jan slijjped his arm aboiit her waist, sujjporting 
lier. Biggcr hcard iu'r sob sofily. Good Godl Hc had a wild in> 
pulse lo Uirn ai.ound ',valk away. Hc fclt ensnarcd in a tanglc 
of dccj) shadows, shadows rs black as llie night iHat strctchcd above 
his I;cad. TJic wii hc had ac'ed had inade hcr cry, and yct the way 
shc had actcd liiul madc hirn fcel that hc had to act as hc had 
toward hcr. In his ichuions with hcr hc fclt tliat he was riding a 
scesaw; nc\(r wcrc thcy oii a comnion lcvcl; eithcr he or shc was 
uj) in ihc air. Mary dricd her cyes and Jan whispcred somcthing 
to lìcr. BiggtT wondcrcd what hc could say to his niother, or the 
rcjicf, or Mr. Dalion, if lu* lcft thern. They would be sure to ask 
why lìc hacl v/alkcd olf his job, and lie would not be able to tell. 

“I'm all righi. now, Jan, ' hc heard Mary say. "l’m sorry. I'm 
just a fool, / \^])j)osc. ... I acted a ninny." Shc lifted hcr eyes 
to Biggcr. "Don'i mind nic, Biggcr. I'm just silly, I guess. . . .” 

He said notluno. 
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“Come on, Bigger,” Jan said in a voicc that sought to covcr up 
evcrything. “Let's eat.*’ 

Jan caught his arin and tricd to pull him forward, bul Biggcr 
hung back. Jan and Mary walked toward ihc enlrancc oi the cafè 
and Bigger followed, confused and resentful. Jan went to a smill 
tablc ncar a wall. 

“Sit down, Biggcr.’* 

Bigger sat. Jan aiid Maiy sat in front oi In’m. 

“You likc fried chicken?” Jan askcd. 

“Yessuh,” lie whispcrcd. 

He scratchcd his licad. IIow on earih could he lcarn not to say 
yessuìi and yessum to wliitc peoj)lc iii onc night wh^ n 1 k‘ Iiarl been 
saying it all his lifc long? Ife lookcd belore Iiini in siuli a way that 
his cyes would not meci theirs. The waiircss caiiK' and Jan oidcrcd 
three bccrs and three jjoitions of fiicd chickcn. 

“Hi, Biggcrl” 

Hc turncd and saw Jack waving at liim, but staiing at Jan and 
Mary. Hc wavcd a stiff palm iii retinn. Goddainnl Jack walked 
away huiricdly. Cautiously, Bigger looked round; ihe waiircsscs aml 
scvcral jrcople at othcr tables wcre staring at hiin. 'l'hey all kiicw 
him and he kncw ihat they were wondering as he would have 
wondcrcd if he had bceii in thcir jilaces. Mary lou(ht‘d Jns arm. 

‘‘Have you cvcr beca heic beforc, Bigger?” 

He grojjcd lor ncuiral words, words that would lOnvey informa- 
tion but not indicate ariy shade of his own /"‘clings. 

‘'A few tiines.” 

“It’s vcry nicc,” Mary said. 

Somcbody put a riickcl in an automatic plionograpli and thcy 
listened to tlic music. TJicn Biggcr feh a n ukI grab.his shouldcr. 

* ”IIi, Biggeil WRere you becn?” 

Hc lookcd iip and saw Bessie laughing in ìiis f.a 

“Hi,” lìc said gruffly. 

“Oh, ’scusc me. I didn’t know you had company,” shc said, walk- 
ing away wiih her cyes upon Jan and Mary. 

“Tell lur to come pver, Biggcr/' Mary said. 

Bcssic had goiic to a far table and was sitting with anothcr girl. 

“She’s ovcr there now,” Biggcr said, 

The waitress brought 'the becr aild chicken. 

“This is siniply grand!” Mary exclaimcd. 

”You got something there,” Jan said, looking rj,ggcr. “Did I 
say that right, Biggcr?” 

Bigger hesitatccl. 
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“That’s the way thcy say it,” he spoke flatly. 

Jan and Mary wcre cating. Bigger picked up a piece o£ chicken 
and bit it. Whcn lic tried to clicw he found his rriouth dry. It seemed 
that the very organic functions of his body had altered; and when 
he rcalized why, when hc undcrstood the causc, he could not chew 
the food. After two or thrcc bitcs, hc stopped and sipped his bcer. 
“Eat your ehickcn,” Mary said. “It’s goodl” 

“I ain’t hungry,” he niunibled. 

“Wani sonie morc becr?” Jan askcd after a long silence. 

Maybe if hc got a litilc drunk it would help him. 

“I don’t mind,” he said. 

Jan orderecl anoihcr round. 

“Do they kecp anytliing stronger than bccr herc?” Jan asked. 
“Tliey got anything yoii want,” Bigger said. 

Jan orclcred a fifth of rum and poured a round. Bigger felt the 
liquor warniing him. After a second drink Jan began to talk. 

“Whcre weic you born, Biggcr?” 

“In thc South.” 

“WhereaÌKmts?” 

“Mississip})i.” 

“How far did you go in scliool?” 

“To the eighth t^ade.” 

“Why did you stop?” 

“No money,” 

“Did you go to schooJ in the North or South?” 

“Mostly in tlic SoutI> 1 wcnt two ycars up hcre.” 

“How long have you b. e'^i in Cliicago?” 

“Oh, a!)out iive ycars.” 

“You likc it licre?” 

“It'll do,” 

“You live witli your ])cople?” 

* My mothci, biothct, and sisler.” 

“WJien^’s Your fathcr?” 

“Dead.” 

“How long ago was ihat?” 

“Hc got killed in a riot whcn I was a kid—ìn the South.” 

There was silent:c. The ruix^ was helping Bigger. 

“And what was donc about it?” Jan asked. 

“Nothing, far ns I know.” 

“How do you fcel about it?” 

“I don’t know.*' 

“Listcn, Bigger, that’s what wc want to stop, That’s what wc 
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Communists are fighting. We want to stop pcople from treating 
others that way. I’in a membcr o£ the Party. Mary sympathizcs. Don’t 
you think i£ we got togcther we could stop things likc that?” 

“1 don’t know,” Bigger said; he was fecling the rum rising to his 
head. “There’s a lot of white people in tlic world,” 

“You’ve read about thc Scottsboro boys?” 
heard about ’em.” 

“Don’t you think we did a good job in hclping to kcc]) ’em £rom 
killing those boys?” 

”It was all right.” 

“You know, Bigger,” said Mary, “wc’d likc to bc friends of yours.” 

He said nothing. He drained his glass and Jan pourcd anothcr 
round. He was gctting drunk cnough to look straight at thcm now. 
Mary was smiling at him. 

“You’ll get used to us,” she said. 

Jan stoppered the bottle of rum. 

“We’d better go,” he said. 

“Ycs,” Mary said, ”Oh, Bigger, l’m goìng to Dctroit at nine in 
the morning and 1 want you to take my small trunk down to the 
station. Tell father and he’ll let you makc up your time. You better 
come for the trunk at eight-thirty.” 

“I’ll take it down.” 

Jan paid the bill and they wcnt back tc thc car. Bigger got 
behind the steering wheel. He was fccling gv, >d. Jan and Mary got 
into the back seat. As Bigger drove hc saw her resting in Jan’s 
arms. 

“Drive around in the park awhile, wii) vou, Bigger?” 

”O.K.” 

^Hc turncd into Washington Park and j>uUed •thc car slowly 
round and round tfie long gradual curves. Now and then lie watched 
Jan kiss Mary in the reflection of the rear mirror abovc his head. 

”You got a girl, Bigger?” Mary asked. 

”1 got a girl,” he said. 

“I’d like to mcet her some time.” 

Hc did not answer. Mary’s eyes starcd drcamily bcforc hcr, as if 
she wcre planning futùre things to do. Thcn she turned to Jan and 
laid her hand tenderly upon his arin 

“How 'sVas the demonstration?” 

‘Tretty good. But the cops arrested three comrade?. 

”Who were they?” 

”A Y. C. L.-er and two Negro women. Oh, by the way, Mary. 
We need nxoney for bail badly.” 
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“How much?" 

"Tlircc tliousaiid.” 

‘*ril mail you a chcck/' 

“Swcll.'' 

“I)id )ou tvork hard today?” 

“Yf'ah. 1 was ai a ìTicctinf> iintil thrce this niorning. Max and rve 
bccn Irying lo laisc^ hail Tiioncy all day today." 

“Max is a daihng, isn’t hc?’' 

“TJc’s oiK' of llic ))cst law)crs wc’vc got.“ 

Bigg('T lisiciKd; Jic kncw ihat ilicy wcrc talking Communism and 
hc iricd lo undcrstand. lUit hc coiildn’t. 

“fan.” 

“Ycs, honcy.” 

“l’m (oiiìing oui of sdiool this spring and I'm going to join the 
Parl).“ 

you ic a l^rick!” 

‘ÌUii l’il havc lo l)c carcful.“ 

“Say, how’s ahout your working with mc, in the officc?" 

“No, I want to woik amoiig Negroes. That’s wherc people are 
iiccdcd. Jt s(‘cnis as though thcy'vc bccn pushed out of everyLhing.“ 
“'Fhai’s iiuc.’’ 

“VVlicn I sc( Hhat tliey’vc done to those pcople, it makes nie so 
mad. . . 

“Ycs; il’s aw'Ud.’’ 

“Aiul 1 ](cl so lìclfihv nnd usclcss. J wani to do somcthing.“ 

“i kncw Jl along y \i (oinc tlirough.” 

“Say, fan, do y(>u know niany Negrocs? l want t(j meet somc.” 

‘Ì doij’t ki ow^ aiiy ,ci) wcH. But you’ll mect thcm wlìcii you’re in 
the Pariy." • ^ 

“TJuy havc so niu Ji C77?olion! WJiat a pcoplc! 11 we could cvcr 
gct thciii going ...” 

“Wc can’t havc a icvolution withoiil ’cm/’ Jan said. “Tliev’vc got 

10 hc ojgani/(‘d. I’hc)’vc got spirit. Tlicy’ll givc thc Paiiy somethiiig 

11 nccds “ 

“And ihcir soiigs—thc ‘^piritualsl Aren’t tlicy inarvcious?’’ Biggcr 
saw lur tuin lo liim. “Sa), Bigger, can yoii siiig?’’ 

“J can’t sing,*' hc said. 

“Aw, Biggcr/ slic said, poutiiig. Slic tiliod hcr hcad,‘ closed her 
cycs and opcncd lici uiouth. 

“.S’remg lozv, swcvt chariot, 

Coìning jcr to carry me ìiomc. . , 
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Jan joined in and Bigger smiled derisively, Hell, that ain*t the 
tunc, he ihought. 

“Come on, Bigger, and help ns sing it,'* Jan said. 

‘1 can’t sing,*' he 'said again. 

They were silent. The car purred along. Then he licard Jan speak- 
ing in low tones. 

“Where's the bottle?” 

“Right here." 

“I want a sip.” 

“l'll take onc, too, honey.” 

"Going hcavy tonight, ain’t you?” 

"About as hcavy as you." 

They laughed. Bigger drove in silence. He heard the faint, musical 
gurgle of liquor, 

"Jan!” • 

"What?” 

"That was a hig sip!" 

"Herc; you gct even.” 

Through tlie rcar mirror he saw her tilt the bottle and drink. 

"Maybe Bigger wants another onc, Jan. Ask him." 

"Oh, say, Bigger! Hcre; take a swig!” 

He slowed the car and reached back for thc boalc; hc tilted it 
twice, taking two huge swallows. 

"Woooow!" Mary laughed. 

"You took a swig, all right," Jan said, 

Bigger wiped his moiith with thc back of hio hand aiiL continucd 
driving slowly through the dark park. Now and thcn hc heard 
the half-cmpty bottle of rum gurgling. T icy getting plasiered, he 
th©ught, fccling tli« effect of the rura crccping outWard to his fin- 
gers and upward to his lips. Presently, he heaid Mary giggle. Hell, 
she's plastered already! The car rollcd slowly round and round 
the sloping curves. The rum’s soft heat was spreading fanwise oiit 
from his stomach, engulfìng his whole body. He was not driving; 
he was simply sitting and floating along smoothly through dark- 
ness. His hands restcd lightly on the steering whcel and'his body 
slouched lazily down in the seat. He Jooked at the mirror; they 
were drinking again. They plastered, àll right, he thuiight. He pulled 
the car softly round the curves, looking at thc road tefore him pne 
second and up at the mirror the next. He heard Jan whispering; 
then he Jleard them both sigh. His lips were numb. Fm almost 
drunk, hc thought. His sense of the city and park fell away;^ he was 
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floating in the car and Jan and Mary swere in back, kissing. A long 
timc passed. 

one o’clock, honey,” Mary said. “I better go in." 

“O.K. But let’s drive a little more. It’s great here." 

‘Tather says I'm a bad girl.” 

**rm sorry, darling.” 

“I’ll call you in the morning beforc I go.” 

“Siirc. What time?” 

“About cight-thirty.” 

*‘Goc, but I hatc to scc you go lo Dctroit.” 

“1 hatc to go too. But l got to. You scc, honcy, I got to make up 
for bcing bad with you down in Florida. I got to do what Mothcr 
and Fathcr say for awliilc.” 

*‘T hate to sce you go just the same.” 

‘*ril bc back in a coilple of days.” 

**A couplc of days is a long time.” 

“You’rc silly, but you’re sweet,” shc said, laughing and kissing him. 

“You bcLtcr drivc on, Biggcr,” Jan callcd. 

Biggcr drovc out of the park onto Cottage Grovc Avcnue and 
headcd norili. The city strects wcre empty and quiet and dark and 
the tircs of thc car liummed oYcr thc asphalt. When he reachcd Forty- 
sixth Strcct, a ìdock from the Dalton homc, he heard a street car 
rumbling faintly bchind him, far down the avcnuc. 

“Herc comcs my car,” Jan said, turning to pecr through the rear 
window^ 

*‘Oh, gcc honcyl” Mary said. "You’vc got such a long way to go. 
If I had the ii7nc, I’d ride you home. But IVe bcen out so late as it 
is that Mama’h going lo bc suspicious.” 

“Don’t worr)v ‘’Il bc all right.” 

**Oh, say! Lcl Biggcr drivc you liomc.” 

“Nonscnsel Why should he cirivc me all that distance this time of 
morning?” 

‘Then \ou'd bcttcr takc this car, honey.” 

*‘No. ril sce yoii home hrst,” 

”But, hrnicy, thc cars riiu only every half liour whcn it’s late like 
diis.” Mary said. “You’ll gct ill, waiting out here in the cold. Look, 
you lakc Uiis car. l’ll gct home all right. It's only a block. . . 

“Arc you suic you’ll be all right?” 

**Of course. J’m in sight of home now. Thcre; sce. . . 

Through the rear niirror Bigger saw hcr pointing to the Dalton 
hoine. 

“O.K.,” Jan said. ‘‘You’d bettcr stop herc and lct me off, Bigger.*' 

He steippcd the car. Bigger heai:^ them spcak in whispcrs. 
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"Good-bye, Jan/' 

“Good-bye, honc) 

“ril call you tomorro\y 
“SureZ' 

Jan stood at thc front door of ihc car and held out his palm. Bigger 
shook timidly. 

" “It’s been great meeting you, Biggcr,*’ Jan said. 

“O.K.," Biggcr mumbled. 

“l’m damii glad I know you. Look. Have anothcr driiik.’* 

Biggcr took a big swallow. 

“You bcttcr give me one, too, Jan. It'll makc mc slcep,” Mary said. 
“Yovi’re sure you haven’t had cnough?” 

“Aw, come on, honey.” 

She got out o£ the car and stood on thc curb, Jan gavc hcr the bottle 
and she tilted it. 

“Whoal” Jan said. 

“What’s tiie mattcr?** 

*‘I don’t want you to pass out.'* 

•*I can hold it." 

Jan tilted the bottle and cmptied it, then laid it in the guttcr. He 
fumbled clumsily in his pockets for sòmcthing. Hc swayecl; hc was 
drunk. 

‘Tou lose something, honey?** Mary lisped; shc, too, was drunk. 
“Naw; I got some stuff here I want Bigger to rcad. Listen, Bigger, 
I got somc pamphlets hcrc, I want you to read 'tm, see?’* 

Bigger heid out his hand and rcceived a small baich of booklets. 
“O.K.” 

“I really want you to read ’em, now. Wc’ll nave a talk ’bout 'em 
ii>a coiipla days .” His speech was tliick. 

‘l’ll read 'em,” Bigger said, stifling a yawn and sfuflìng the book- 
lets into his pocket. 

‘M'll sce that he rcads 'em,” Mary said. 

Jan kissed her again. Bigger heard thc Loop-bound car rurabling 
forward. 

“Well, good-bye,'' he said. 

”Goo’-bye, honey,” Mary said. ‘*I*ra gonna ridc up front with 
Bigger." 

She got into the front seat. The street car clangcd to a stop. Jan 
swung onto it and it started north. Bigger drove toward Dr'cxel 
Boulevaid. Mary slumped down in the seat and sighed. Her legs 
sprawled wide apart. The car rolled along. Bigger’s head was spin- 
ning. . ^ 

“You're very^ nice, Bigger,” she said. 
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He lookcd ar her. Her face was pasty white. Her eyes were glassy. 
She was vcry drunk. 

'‘1 don't know/' hc said. 

"My! Bul you say the funuìcst things/' she giggled. 

“Mayhc/' he said. ^ 

Shc lcancd lu r lu ad on his shouldcr. 

“You doi/t inind, do you?’* 

“I don’t inind/’ 

“Vou know, lor thrrr hours you havcn't said ycs or no,** 

She doublc'd up wiih laughtcr. Hc tighteiied with hatc. Again she 
was looking insidc oi him and he did not like it. She sat up and 
dabbcd at lici cycs wilh a handkcrchicl. Hc kcpt his cycs straight in 
front ol liini and swung the car into ihe driveway and brought it to 
a stop. llc got out and opcncd thc door. She did not niove. Her eyes 
wcnc closcd. 

“Wc’ic hcrc/’ hc said. 

She tii(‘d to gct iip and slippcd back into ihe scat. 

“Aw, shucks!” 

Shc’s drunk, rrally diunk, Bigger thouglit. Shc strctchcd out her 
hand. 

“Hcre; giinmi a lift. I'm wobbly. . . 

Shc was icMÌng on thc small of hcr back and hcr dress was pullcd 
up so far that Jie (ould sce whcre her stdfckings ended on her thighs. 
He stood looking at licr for a moment; shc raiscd her eyes and lookcd 
at him. Shc lauglu d. 

“Hclp mc, lh| gcr l’m sturk.’* 

Hc hcl])c»l lu‘ aud his hands felt thc softncss of hcr body as she 
stepped to tlic giound. Hcr dark cycs lookcd at him fcvcrishly from 
deep sockc'ts. Hcr hair was in his facc, hlling him with its sccnt. He 
gritted his tceth, fccling a littlc diz/y. 

“Whcre’s niy Iiai? 1 dro{)pcd it shomcwhere. . . 

She swaycd as shc sj)oke and lie tiglxtencd his arms aboiit her, 
holding hcr u]>. Ile lookcd round; hcr hat was Jying on thc running 
board. 

“Hcrc it " hc said. 

As hc ]>ick( d it up he wondcred what a white man wouJd think 
s('eing hmi ìu'ic wiih her like this. Suppose old nian Dalton saw hiin 
now? Apjindieiusivcly, hc lookcd up at the big housc. It was dark 
and silent. 

“Well/’ Mary sighc.d. “I suppose I better go to bed. . , 

He turncd hcr Joose, but had to catcli her àgain to keep her off 
ihc pn\cDu‘nt. H(^ lcd hcr to nic steps, 

“Caii^on make ii.^ 
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Shc looked at him as though she had been challenged. 

“Sure. Turn me loose. . • 

He took his arm froni her and she mounted the stcps firmly and 
then stumbled loudly on the wooden porch. Biggcr made a move 
toward her, but stopped, his hands outstretchcd, frozen with fear. 
Good God, she'll wakc up everybodyl She was half-bcnt over, resting 
on one knee and one hand, looking back at hini in arnused astonish- 
ment. That girl’s crazyl She pulled up and walkcd slowly back down 
the steps, holding onto thc railing. She swaycd bcforc him, srailing, 

“I sure am drunk. . . 

He watched her with a mingled fecling of hclplcssncss, admira- 
tion, and hate. If her father saw him hcre with hcr now, his job would 
be over. But she was beautiful, slcnder, with an air that made hira 
feel that she did iiot hate him with the hatc of oihcr white people. 
But, for all of that, she was white and he hatcd hcr. Slie closcd hcr 
eyes slowly, then opened them; she was trying dcsperately lo takc 
hold of herself. Since she was not able to gct to hcr roorn alonc, 
ought he to call Mr. Dalton or Peggy? Naw. . . . That would betray 
her. Arrd, too, in spite of his hate for her, he was cxcitcd standing 
here watching hcr like this. Her eyes closed again and she swaycd 
toward him. He caught her. 

“I’d better help you,” he said. 

“Let’s go the back way, Bigger. ril stumble surc as Iicll .... and 
wake up everybody . . . . If we go up the front. . . 

Her feet dragged on the concrete as be lcd licr to tlie basement. 
He switchcd on the light, supporting her wiih his frec hand, 

”I didn’t know I was sho drunk,” she mumblcd, 

He led her slowly up the nàrrow stairs to rhe kitchcn door, his 
hayd circling her \^aist and the tips of his fingcrs feeling the soft 
swelling of her breasts. Eadi second she was leaning more heavily 
against him. , 

“Try to stand up,” he whispered fiercely as they reached thc kitchen 
door. 

He was thinking that perhaps Mrs. Dalton was standing in flowiug 
white and staring with stony blind eyes in the middle of the floor, as 
she had been wheh. he had come for the glass of watcr. tìe eased 
the door back and looke4r,,Xhe kitchen was empty and dark, save 
for a faint blue hazy light that scepcd through a window froin the 
winter sky. 

”Come on.” 

She pulled heavily on hira, her arm about. his neck. He pushed 
the door in and tOok a stcp inside.^iait stopped, waiting, l:jsieiung. 
He felt her hair brush his lip^, Mis skin glowcd warm and hisjEnuscles 
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flexcd; hc lookcd at hcr facc in thc dini light, his senscs drunk with 
the odor of her hair aiid skin. He stood for a moincnt, tlien whispcred 
in excitcment and fcar: 

“Comc on; you got to gct lo your room.” 

He lcd licr out ol ihc kilclicn into thc hallway; hc had to walk hcr 
a stcp at a timc. Tlic Jiall w^as empty and dark; slowly hc half- 
walkcd aiid Ijalf-draggcd licr to thc back stairs. Again hc hated her; 
he shook hcr. 

“(]omc on; wakc upl’' 

Slic did not mo\c or opcn hcr cycs; finally she mumbled some- 
thing and swaycd limjjly IIis fingcrs fcii thc soft curvcs of hcr body 
and lic was still, looking at hcr, cnvclopcd iii a scnse of pliysiial 
elation. 7 his littlc biulil he thought. Hcr lace was toudiing Jiis. IIc 
turiicd licr lound aiid Jjcgaii to niount the stcj>s, one by onc. He 
bcard a sliglit crcaking and stoppcd. He lookcd, straining Iiis cycs 
in ihc gloom. But theie was no one. Whcn hc got to thc top of the 
stcps shc was comjjlctely limp and was still trying to miimble soinc- 
tliing. GocKlanin! He could move hcr only by liliing her bodily. 
Hc tauglu hcr in his arms and carried licr dowui thc liall, thcii j)auscd. 
Which was hcr dooi? Goddamn! 

“Wherc\s yonr room?“ he whisjjered. 

Shc did not answcr. Was slie complctcly out? He coulcl not lcave 
hcr hcrc; il lu took Iiis hands from her shc would sink to thc lloor 
and lic thcro all niglit. llc shook her hard, sj^caking as loudly as 
hc darcd. 

“Whcrc’s your room?” 

Momcniarily, ì>Iic roused hcrself and looked at liim with blank 
eycs. 

“Whcre’s your "o »m?” he asked again. ^ ^ 

She rollcd hci c'ycs toward a door. He got hcr as far as the door 
and stoj)j)cd. Was this rcally licr room? Was she too drunk to know? 
Supj)osc hc <>j)cned thc door to Mr. and Mrs. Daiton’s room? Well, 
ali thcy could do was firc him. It wasn’t his fault that slie was drunk. 
Hc (clt strange, j)osscsscd, or as if he were acting iij)on a stage in 
Iront oi a aowd of j)co])lc. Carefully, he frccd onc hand and turncd 
rhc knob of thc door. He waitcd; nothing hapjDcned. He jmshcd the 
door !u qiiicily; ihc room was dark and silent. He fclt along the 
wall with lìis fmgcTs for thc elcctric switch and could not find it. He 
stood, hokling her in hÌ9 arms, fcarful, in doubt. His eyes were 
growing uscd to tlic clarkncss and a littlc light sccpcd into thc room 
fiom Uie wintcr sky ihroug]|;t a.window. At the far cnd of the room 
madc out thc sliadqwy lurni of a whìte bcd. Hc lifted hcr and 
brougi^t hcr inio thc room :uu1 closcd the door softly. 
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**Here; wakc up, now." 

Hc tricd to stand hcr on hcr fcct and foiind hcr weak as jelly. Hc 
held her in his arnis again, listening in th.c darkncss. His scnscs 
reeied froni the scent of her hair and skin. Shc was niuch sinaller 
than Bcssic, his girl, but much softer. Flei facc was buricd in his 
shouldcr; his arms lightcncd about her. Ilcr iacc lurncd slowly and 
he held his facc still, waiting ior hcr face to comc round, in front 
of his. Then hc'r hcad leancd backw^ard, slowly, gentl); it was as 
though she had givcn up. Her lips, faintly moist in thc ha/y bluc 
liglit, wcre parted and he saw the furtivc glints oC hcr whitc lccih. 
Hcr cycs wcre cioscd. FIc starcd at hcr dim lace, the forciiead capped 
with curly black hair. He cascd his hanck the fingers sprcad wide, 
up thc ccnter of her back and hcr face came loward him and her 
lips touchcd his, like something hc had iniagincd. lle stood hcr oii 
hcr fect and she swayed against hini. 

Hc liftcd her and laid her on the bcd. Somcthing iirged hiin to 
leavc at once, but he leaned over hcr, cxciied, looking at Jicr lacc 
in thc dim light, not wantihg to take his hands Innn hcr brcasts. 
She tosscd and mumbled slecpily. He tightened his fìngcrs on hcr 
breasts, kissing her again, feeling her move loward hiin. Hc was 
aware only ot hcr bocly now; his lips trcmbled. "l'hcn he stiflened. 
Thc door bchind him had creaked, 

Hc turncd aiid a hystcrical terror scizcd him, as though hc wcrc 
falling from a grcat hcight in a dream. A wliite blur was standing 
by the door, silent, ghostlike. It fìllcd his eyes and gripped his body. 
It was Mrs. Dalion. Hc waritcd to knock hcr out of his way aud bolt 
from tlic room. 

“Ma'ryr* she spokc softly, questioningly. 

^Biggcr hcld his J^rcath, Mary mumblcd aga^i; he bent ovcr her, 
his fists clcnchcd in fcar. He knew that Mrs. Dalton rould not see 
him; but hc knew that if Mary spoke she would tomc lo the sidc of 
thc bcd and discovcr him, touch him. He waitcd lensely, afraid to 
to movc for fcar of bumping into something iii ihe dark and betraying 
his prcsencc. 

“Maryl** 

He fclt Mary trying to rise and quickly he pushcd hcr hcad back to 
the pillow. 

**She must be asleep,” Mrs. D^ton mumblcd. 

He wantcd to move from thc bcd, but was afraid he would siuinble 
over soniething and Mrs. Dalton would hcar hitn, would know that 
someone besidcs Mary was iii the rponfi Frenzy domiiiated him. He 
held his hand ovcr hcr mouth and hìs head was cockcd at aìt ang|| 
that enabled him to sce Mary and Mrs. Dalton by merely/|[t)ii£ting 
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his eyes. Mary mumblcd and tried to rise again. Frantically, he 
caught a corner o£ the pillow and brought it to her lips. He had to 
stop hcr from mumbling, or he would be caught. Mrs. Dalton was 
moving slowly toward hirn and he grew tight and full, as though 
about to explode. Mary's fìngernails torc at his hands and he caught 
the pillow and covered her entire face with it, firmly. Mary's body 
surged upward and he j 3 ushcd downward ujjon the pillow with all 
of his weight, deiermined that she must not move or make any 
sound that would bctray him. His eyes wcre filled with ihe whìte 
blur moving toward liim in the shadows of the room. Again Mary's 
body heaved and he hcld the piUow in a giip that took all of his 
strcngth. For a long tÌTnc he fclt the sharp j^ain of her fìngernails 
biting into his wrists. I hc white blur was still. 

“Mary? Is that you?" 

Hc clcndied liis lceth and hcld his brcath, intimidated to the 
cf)rc by ihe awesome white blur hoating toward hiin. His musclcs 
flcxcd taut as stccl and hc j^ressed the j)illow, feeling the bed give 
slowly, cvcnly, but silcntly. Thcn suddenly hcr hngernails did not 
bitc into his wrists. Mary’s fingcrs loosened. Hc did not fccl her 
surging and hcaving against him. Hcr body was still. 

“Maryl Is that yo?/?” 

Hc toiild sec Mrs. Dalton plainly now. As he took liis hands from 
thc })ilIow hc hcard a long slow sigh go u]3 from the bed into the 
air of thc darkemd room, a sigh which afterwards, when he remcm- 
bered it, seemetl final, irrcvocable. 

“Maryl Arc you ill?” 

He siood u[), With cach of hcr movcments toward thc bed his 
body inadc a movcincnt to match hcrs, away froin her, his feet not 
lifting themsclvds from the lloor, but sliding soft]*y and silcntly o\^r 
tht smooth dccj) rug, his muscles flexed so taut they achcd. Mrs. 
Dalton now siood ovcr thc bed. Her hands rcached out and touched 
Mai y. 

’ Mnryl Are you asleej)? I heard you moving about. . . 

Mis. Dalton straightencd suddenly and took a quick stcp back, 

“Youhe dcad drunkl Yoii stink with whiskcyr' 

She stood silently in the hazy bluc light, thcn slic knelt at the 
sidc of tlic bcd. Biggcr heard hcr whisj)ering. Shc’s j)raying, he 
thought in ama/cnicnt and ihe %vords echoed in his mind as though 
pqmeonc liad s])okcn ihcm aloud. Finally, Mrs. Dalton stood up and 
her facc liltcd lo thai upward angle at which sbe always held it. He 
waited, his t(‘eth clampcd, his fìsts clcnched. She movcd slowly toward 
ihe .door; he could scarcely sce hcr now. The door, creaked; thcn 
silenie. 
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He relaxed and sank to the floor, hìs brcath going in a long gasp. 
He was weak and wet with sweat. He stayed crouched and bent, 
hearing the sound of his breathing filling the darkness. Gradually, 
the intcnsity of his sensations subsided and he was aware of the 
room. He felt that he had becn in the grip of a weird sjieU and 
was now free. Thc fingcrtips of his rigiit hand wcre prcsscd deeply 
into the soft fibcrs of the rug and his wholc body vibrated froin the 
wild pounding of his hcart. He had to get oiu of the room, and 
quickly. Suppose that had been Mr. Dalton? His cscape had bcen 
narrow cnough, as it was. 

He stood and listèned. Mrs. Dalton might be out there in the 
hallway. How could he get out of the rooni? He all but shuddered 
with thc intensity of his loathing for this housc and all it had made 
hirn fecl since he had first come into it. He readicd his hand 
behind him and touched the wall; he was glad to have somcthing 
solid at his back. He looked at thc shadowy bcd arid remcrnbered 
Mary as somc pcrson hc had not seen in a long limc. Shc was still 
there. Had he hurt her? He went to the bed and stood ovcr her; 
her face ìav sidcways on the pillow. HÌs hand moved toward her, 
but stopped in mid-air. He blinked his cycs and starcd at Mary's 
face; it was darker than when he had first bcnt ovcr her. Hcr inouth 
was open and hcr eyes bulged glassily. Her bosoin, licr bosorn, her— 
her bosom was not nioving! He could noi hcar her ìneath corning 
and going now as Jie had when hc had fìrst bronght her into the 
room! Hc bcnt and rnovcd hcr hcad with his hand and found that 
she was rclaxcd and lirnp. He snatched his hand away. Tliouglit and 
feeling werc balked in him; there was somctlnng lic was trying to 
tcll hhnsclf, dcspcrately, but could not. Thcn, conv ilsivcly, hc suckcd 
hiS brcatli in aiid*huge words forincd slowly, ringing in his cars: 
She's dcad. ... 

Tlic rcality of thc room fell from hiin; thc vast city of white pcople 
that sprawlcd outside took its placc. Shc was dcad aiid hc had killed 
her. He was a murderer, a Negro inurderer, a lilack murdercr. He had 
killed a white woman. Hc had to get away froin hcre. Mrs. Dalton 
had becn in thc room while he waà there, but shc had not known it. 
But, had she? Nol Yes! Maybe she had gone for help? No. If she had 
known shc would have screamed. She didn’t know. Hc had to sli]) out 
of the hoiisc. Yes. He could go honie to J)cd and toniorrow he could 
tell them that hc had drivcn Mary home and had lcft hcr at the sidc 
door. 

In the darkness his fear made live in him an element which hH 
reckoned with as “them," He had to eonstruct a, case for •‘thcaal*' 
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But, Jan! Oh, . . . Jan would give him away. Whcn it was found 
that she was dcad Jan would say that he had lcft thcm togcther in the 
car at Forty-sixth Strcet and Cottage Grovc Avenue. But he would 
tell thcm that that was not truc. And, aftcr all, was not Jan a Redì 
Was not his word as good as Jan*s? He would say that Jan had come 
home with thcm. No one miist know that hc was the last person who 
had bccn with licr. 

Fingcrj)rintsl Hc had read about them in magazincs. His finger- 
prints would give him away, surclyl Thcy could prove that hc had 
been inside of hcr rooml But suj^pose he told thcm that he had come 
to gct thc trunk? That was itl 7 he frunkì His fingerprints had a right 
to bc thcrc. FIc lookcd round and saw hcr trunk on thc other side of 
the bcd, oj)cn, thc toj) standing up. He could take the trunk to the 
baseraent and put thc car into tiic garagc and then go home. No! 
7 'herc was a i)cttcr way. Hc would not j)ut the car into thc garagel 
He would say that Jan had come to ihe house and he had left Jan 
outsidc in ihe car. But thcre was still a betier loayl Makc them think 
that Jan did it. Rcds'd do anythliig. Didn’t the paj)crs say so? Fle 
would lell them that hc had brought Jan and Mary home in the car 
and Mary had askcd him to go with her to her room to get the trunk— 
and Jaii was xviih theml—and he had got the trunk and had taken it 
to the basemcnt and when he had gone he had lcft Mary and Jan— 
who had come back down—sitting in the car, kissing. . . . That*s it! 

Hc heard a clock ticking and searched for it with his cyes; it was at 
the head of Mary’s bcd, its white dial glowing in the blue darkness, 
It was fivc minutes past thrcc. Jan had left them at Forty-sixtli Strcet 
and Cottagc Grove. Jan didrVt lcave at Forty-sixth Street; he rodc 
with us, . . . 

Ffe wcnt to thne trunk and cascd the top down and dragged it ov/:r 
thc rug to thc middle of the floor. Hc lifted thc top and ielt inside; 
it was half-empty. 

1 ticn lie was still, barely brcathing, filled with another idea. 
Hadn’t Mi. Dalton said that thcy did not gct up early on Sunday 
mornings? Hadn't Mary said that she was going to Dctroit? If Mary 
were missing whcn they got uj), would thcy not think that she had 
already gonc to Detroit? Hc. . . . Yes! He could, he could put her m 
the truakl She w^as small. Yes; put hcr in thc trunk. She had said that 
she would bc gof'je lor thrce days. For tiiree days, then, maybe no one 
would know. He would liave tluree days of time, Shc was a crazy 
girl atAiyhow. She was ahvays running around with Reds, wasn't she? 
AlKtything could hapjjen to hcr. People would think that she was up 
‘t^i^iome of her crazy w^ays wheii they raissed her. Yes, Reds’d do any- 
i^ng. Dida't the papers say so? 
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He wcnt to the bed; he would have to lift her into the trunk. He 
did not want to touch hcr, but he knew he had lo. He bent over. His 
hands werc outstretched, trenibling in mid-air. He had to touch her 
and lift her and put hcr in thc trunk. He tried to move his hands and 
could not. It was as though he expccied hcr to scrcam when he 
touched her. Goddamnl It all scemcd foolishl Hc wantcd to laugh, 
It was unreal. Like a nightmarc. He had to lift a dead woman and 
was afraid. He felt that hc had been dreaming of somcthing like thìs 
for a long lime, and then, suddcnly, it was truc. Hc hcard thc clock 
ticking. Time was passing. It would soon be iriorning. He had to act, 
He could not stand hcre all night like this; he might go to the electric 
chair. He shuddered and something cold crawled ovcr his skin. God- 
damnl 

He pushcd his hand gently undcr her body and lifted it. He stood 
with her in his arms; she was limp. He took Iicr to thc trunk ancl in- 
voluntarily jerked his head round and saw a while blur standing at 
the door and his body was instantly wrappcd in a shcct of blazing 
terror and a hard ache seized his bead and thcn the white blur went 
away. 1 thought thnt ivas her. . . . His hcart poundcd. 

He stood with^licr body in his arms in thc silcnt room and cold 
facts battered him like wavcs sweeping in from the sca: she was dcad; 
she xvas whitc; shc was a woman; he had killcd hcr; hc was black; he 
might bc caught; he did not want to be caughl; if hc werc thcy would 
kill him. 

He stoopcd to put hcr in the trunk. Coidd hc gct hcr in? Hc looked 
again toward the door, cxpecting lo see ihc whitc blur; but iiothing 
was thcrc. Hc turncd hcr on her side in his arms; Iie was brcathing 
hard and his body trcmbled. He eascd her down, listcnii.g to thc soft 
rustic of hcr clothgs. Hc pushed hcr head into a conier, but hcr lcgs 
wcrc too long and would not go in. 

Hc thought he hcard a noise and straighiencd; it sccmed to him 
that his breathing was as loud as wind in a storm. He listcned and 
heard nothing. He had to gct hcr lcgs inl Bcnd hcr lcgs at ihc knecs, 
hc thought. Ycs, almost. A little raore. . . . He bcnt them some morc. 
Sweat dripped from his chin onto his hands. He doublcd hcr*knccs 
and pushcd her completcly into the trunk. That much was donc. 
He cascd the top down and fumbled in thc darkiiess for thc latch 
and heard it click loudly. 

He stood up and caught hold of one of the haiuiiuft ul the miuk 
and pulled. The trunk would not moVc. He was weak and hiè han 4 $ 
were siippcry with swcat. He gritted his tceth and caught the U'mjk 
with both hands and pullcd it to the’ door, He opened ihe door ^l|||d‘ 
looked into the hall; it was erapty and sih nt. He stood the trunk 1 |jn 
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end and carricd his right hand over his left shoulder and stooped 
and caught the strap and lifted the trunk to his back. Now, he would 
have to stand up. He strained; the muscles of his shoulders and legs 
quivered with eflort. He rose, swaying, biting his lips. 

Putting one foot carcfully beforc the other, he went down thc hall, 
down thc stairs, thcn through another hall to the kiichen and paused* 
His back ached and thc sirap cut into his palm like fìre. The trunk 
seemcd to weigh a ton. Hc expccted the white blur to stcp before 
him at any moment and hold out its hand and touch the trunk and 
demand to know what was in it. Hc wantcd to put the trunk down 
and rcst; but he was afraid iliat he would not bc able to lift it again. 
He walked across the kitchen floor, down the steps, leaving the 
kitchcri door open beliind hira. Hc stood in the darkened basement 
with thc trunk upon his back and listcncd to thc roaring draft of the 
furnace and saw the coals hurningrcd through the cracks. He stoopcd, 
waiting to hear the bottom o£ the trunk touch the concrete floor. He 
bent morc and rcstcd on one kncc. Goddamn! His hand, searcd with 
firc, slippcd from the strap and thc trunk hit the floor with a loud 
daiter. H(' bent forward and squcczed his right hand in his left to 
slili thc fìery pain. 

He starcd at tiic furnare. Hc trembled with another idca. Hc—he 
could, hc—he could put her, hc could put her in the furnace. He 
wouJd hurn hcrl That was tlic safcst thing of all to do. Hc went to 
the furnacc ancl o])cncd thc door. A hugc red bcd of coals blazed and 
quivercd with molten fury. 

Hc opcncd thc trunk. Shc was as he had put her: her hcad buried 
in one corncr and lier knees bent and doubled toward hor stomach. 
Hc would havc to lifi hcr again. Hc stoopcd and caught hcr shoulders 
aiid lilted her n his arnis. Hc wcnt to thc door ©f thc furnacc aijd 
pauM’d. The fire scethed. Ought he to put hcr in hcad or fcet first? 
Bccause hc was l iied and scarcd, and becausc her fcet wcrc nearer, he 
pushcd hcr in, feet first. l"hc heat blastcd his hands. 

Hc had all but hcr shouldcrs in. He lookcd into the furnace; her 
clothes ivcre ablazc and smoke was filling the intcrior so that he 
could scatcely scc. Thc draft roarcd upward, droning in his ears. He 
grippt d ])CT shoulders and pushed hard, but the body would not go 
any farthcr. He tried again, but her hcad stiil rcmaincd out. Now. 
. . , Goddamnl IFe wantcd to sirikc something with his fist. What 
could lie do? Hc stcppj^d back and looked. 

A Jìoise inade him vvhirl; two grecn burning pools—poojs of accusa- 
tion and guili—srarcd at him from a wdiite blur thac sat pcrched upon 
the edge of the irunk. His moiith opcned in a silent scrcam and his 
body bccamc hoijly paralyzed. Jt was the white cat and iis round green 
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eyes gazed past him at the whitc face hanging limply from the fiery 
furnace door. God! He ciosed his mouth and swallowetl. Should he 
catch the cat anci kill it and put it in thc furnace, too? He made a 
move. The cat siood up; its whitc fur brisLled; its back arched. He 
tried to grab it and it bounded past him with a long wail of fear and 
scampcrcd up the stcps and through thc door and out of sight. Ohl 
He had lclt thc kitchen door open. Tìiat was it. Hc closed the door 
and stood again bcfore the furnace, thinking, Cats can't talk. . . . 

He got his knifc from his pockct and opcned it and stood by thc 
furnace, looking at Mary’s whitc throat, Could hc do ii? He had to. 
Would thcre bc blood? Oh, Lordl He lookcd round wilh a haunted 
and pleading look in liis cyes. Hc saw a pile of old ncwspapers siackcd 
carcfully in a corncr. Hc got a thick wad of tiieni and held them 
under thc head. He touchcd the sharp bladc to thc throat, just 
touched it, as if cxpccting the knife to cut ihe whiic flesh of itsclf, as 
if he did not have lo put pressure behind ii. Wistfully, he gazed at 
the edgc of tlie bladc resting on the white skin; thc glcaniing meial 
reflected the treniulous fury of the coals, Ycs; he ìiad to. Gently, he 
sawcd the Idade into the fiesh and struck a bone. Hc gritK d his teeth 
and cLit harder. As yct there was no blood anywhere but on ihe 
knifc. But thc bonc made it difficult. Sweat crawled down his back. 
Thcn blood crept outward in widcning circles of })ink on tlie news- 
papers, sj^reading quickly now. He whackcri at tlic bone with the 
knife. Tlic head hung iimply on tlie ncwsj^apcrs, t)ie curly black hair 
dragging about in blood. He whackcd hardcr, l^ut tlic head would 
not coine off. 

He pauscd, hysterical. He wanted to run from the bascment and 
go as far as possible frorn thc siglit of this bloody throat. But Iie couid 
not. He musL noi. llc had to burn ihis girl. Witii jtr/es glazcd, with 
rierves tingling with excitcmcnt, hc lookcd about llie basement. He 
saw A hatchct, Yes! That would do it. He sprcad a neat layer of news- 
papers bencath thc hcad, so that tlie blood wouid not drip oii the 
fioor. He got the hatchet, held the hcad at a slanting angle with his 
left hand and, aftcr pausing in an attitude of j)rayer, seni the blade 
of the haichet into tiie bone of the throat witli all the strength of his 
body. The liead rollèd off. 

He was not crying, but his lips were trcmbling and his chest was 
hcaving. He wanted to iie down upon thc ffoo]> and slcep off the 
liorror of this thing. But he had to get ovi of hcre Quirkly, he 
wrapped the head in the newspapers and used thc wad to push the 
bloody trunk of the body decper into thc furnace.> Then he shoved 
the hcad in. The hatchet wcnt next. 

Would there be coal enough to burn the body? No one would 
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come down here beforc tcn o’clock in the morning, maybe. He 
lookcd at his watch. It was four o’clock. He got another piece of 
papcr ancl wipcd his knife with it. He put the paper into the furnace 
and the knifc into his pockct. He pullcd thc lcver and coal rattled 
against ihc sicles of the tin c hute and hc saw the whole furnace blaze 
and thc draft roarcd still louclcr. Whcn the body was covcred wdth 
coal, hc pushcd thc lcvcr back. Nowl 

Thcn, abrujjtly, hc stcpj^cd back froin thc furnace and lookcd at 
it, his niouth ojjcn. Hcll! Folks’d smell itl Thcre would be an odor 
and soniconc woiild lor)k in thc furnacc. Aimlcssly, his eyes searchcd 
thc bascincnt. llicrc! That ouglit to do it! Hc saw thc sinutty blades 
of an clcctric cxhaust fan high uj) in the wall of the basemcnt, back 
of the furnacc. Hc founJ tlic switch and thrcw it. Thcre was a quick 
whir, tlicn a Inim. TiiÌTigs would bc all righi now; thc exhaust fan 
would suck ihc air out ol ihc basemcnt and thcre would be no sccnt. 

He shiu thc trunk and j)ushed it into a corner. In thc morning 
hc would tnkc it to ihc station. Hc looked around to sce if he had 
lefl anything ihat would betray hirn; he saw nothing. 

Hc wcni out of the hack door; a fcw fine flakes of snow were float- 
ing dowir li had giowii coldcr. Thc car was still in the drivcway. 
Ycs; hc would lcavc it rhcre. 

fan and Mary xocrc siltirig in the cnr, kissing. They said, Good 
night, Biggiì . . . And ìic said, Good night. . , . And he iouched 
his hnrid i > his cap. . . , 

As lìc j)asscd thc car hc saw the door was still open. Mary’s 
pursc was on ihc floor. Hc took it and closcd thc door. Naw! Leave 
it oj)cn. Ìic oj)( ncd it and went on down thc driveway. 

Thc strccts wcrc ^tnjjty and siicnt. The wind chillcd his wet body. 
He tuckcd thc j)unsc undcr liis arm and walked. Wjiat would happcn 
now? Ought he to run away? Hc stopped at a strcci corner and lookcd 
into Jic j:nirsc. T'licrc was a thick roll of bills; tcns and twenties. 
. . , tiood! Hc would wait until morning to dccide what to do. He 
was tircd aiid slccj)y. 

IIc ^turricd homc and ran up the steps and went.on tij3toe into 
the room. His iiiothcr and hrother and sister breathcd regularly in 
slcej). He began to unorcss, thinking, Tll tell 'em l lcft her xvith 
Jan in ihc car after J took tìie trunk doxvn in the basemcnt. In the 
morning I'll iahe trunk to Ihc slntion, like she told me . 

Hc (elt something h^avy sagging in his shirt; it was the gun. He 
took it out; it was warm and wer. Hc shoved it urider the pillow. 
They can't say I did it. If they do, they can*t prove it. 

Hc eascd the covers of the bed back and slipped beneath them 
and stretched oiit beside Buddy; in five minutes he was sound asleep. 
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It seemed to Bigger that no sooner had hc closcd his eycs than 
he was widc awake again, suddenly and violentl), as thougli some- 
one had grabbcd his shouldcrs and had shaken hirn. Hc iay on his 
back, in bed, hearing and seeing nothing. Then, like an clecfric switch 
being clicked on, he was aware that the room was hllcd with pale 
daylight. Somcwhcre deep in him a thoiight formcd: It’s morning. 
Sunday moriiing. He lifted himself on his clbows and cocked his 
head in an attitudc of listening. He heard his mothci- and brother 
and sister brcathing softly, in deep slec]>. Hc saw thc loom and 
saw snow falling past the window; but his mind formcJ no image 
of any of these. They simply existed, unrclatcd to cach othcr; the 
snow and the daylight and the soft sound of brcathirig cast a strange 
spell upon him, a spell that waited for the wand of fcar to touch 
it and endow it with reality and meanirig. He lay .n bcd. only a 
few gcconds from deap sleep, caught in a dcaillock oi impulses, un- 
ablc to risc to the land of thc living. 

Then, in ansv/cr to a foreboding call from a dark pan of his mind, 
he leaped from bed and landed on his bare fcct in thc middle of 
the room. His hcart raccd; his lips paried: his lcgs trembled. He 
struggled to come fully awake. He relaxed his taut muscles, feel- 
ing fcar, rcrrjembering that he had killcd Mary, had smothcred hcr, 
had cut her hcad off and put her body in the fiery furnacc. 

This was Sunday morning arid hc had to take the trimk to the 
station. He glanced about and saw Mary’s shiny blach purse lying 
atop his trousers on a chair. Good Godl Though the air of the room 
was cold, beads of sweat brokc onto his forchcad and his brcath 
stopped. Quickly, he looked round; his mother and sister were still 
sleeping. Buddy slept in the bed from which he had just arisen. 

S3 .. 
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Throw that pursc awayl Maybe he had forgotten other things? He 
searched the pockets o£ his trousers with nervous fingers and found 
ihe knife. He snapped it open and tiptoed to the window. Dried 
ridges of black blood were on the bladel He had to get rid of these 
at once. He put thc knife into the purse and dressed hurriedly and 
silently. TJirow the knifc and purse into a garbage can. That's itl He 
put on his coat aiid found stuffcd in a pockct the pamphlcts Jan had 
given lìim. Tlirow tlicse away, too! Oh, but. . . . Naw! He paused 
and gripped thc pamplilets in his black fingcrs as his mind filled 
with a cuiining idea. Jan had given Jiim thcse pamphlets and he 
wouJd kccp tficiTi and sliow thera to the police if he were cver ques- 
tioned. "l’hat’s ii! Hc would takc them to his room at Dalton's and put 
them in a drcsscr drawer. He would say that he had not even opened 
them and had not wantcd to. He would say that he had taken them 
only liccause Jan liad iiisistcd. Hc shuffled thc pamplilets softly, so that 
tlie jKi}Ter would not rusilc, and read the titles: Race Prejudice on 
Trial. The Negro Question in the United States. Black and White 
Unite and figlìt, But that did not secm so dangerous. He looked at 
the bottom of a pamplilct and saw a black and white picture o£ a 
hamnicr and a curving knife. Below it hc read a line that said: Issued 
by the Comtnunist Parfy of the United States. Now, that did seem 
dangcrous, He lookcd furtlier and saw a pcn-and-ink drawing of a 
white hand clasoing a (>lack liand in solidarity and remembered the 
momcnt vncn Jari had stood on the running board of the car and had 
shakcn hands with him That had bcen an awful moment of hate and 
shamc. Ycs, hc would tcll them that he was afraid of Reds, that he had 
not %vanted to sit in the car with Jan and Mary, ihat he had not 
wanicd to cdt with tli<‘ra, He would say that he had done so onl^ 
becausc it had »v*en his job. He wcnild lell theui that it was thq, first 
tiinc he had cvcr sat at a tablc with white pcople. 

He stuffcd the pamphlcts into his coat pockct ancl looked at his 
v/atch. Ir was tcn minutcs until seven. He had to hurry and pack 
his cloihcs He had to take tliat irunk to the station at eight-thirty, 
^ 1 hcn fcar rcnicrcd Iiis lcgs like watcr. Suppose Mary had nol 
burncd? Suppose she still there, cxposed to view? He wanted tc 
diop cvcrything'and rush back and see. But maybe evcn some* 
thing worse In’^ happencd; maybc they had discovcreci that shc 
was dcad a>:d maybe thc policc were looking for him? Should hc 
not Icavc town rigJit now? Grij^j^cd by the same impelling excite- 
inent that had hacl hold of him when hc was carrying Mary up the 
stairs, he stood in thc middie of the room. No; he would stay, 
Things w^cre with him; no one suspected that she was dead. Hc 
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-would carry through and blame the thing upon Jan. Hc got his 
gun from beneath the pillow aud put it in his shirt. 

He tiptoed from the room, looking over his shoulder at his mother 
and sistcr and brother slceping. He went down thc stcps to the vesti- 
bule and into the street. It was white and cold, Snow was falling and 
an icy wind blew. The sirccis wcre empty. Tucking tlie purse under 
his arm, he walked to an alley where a garbagc can stood covered 
with snow. Was it safe to lcave it herc? Thc incn on thc garbage 
trucks would empty the can carly in thc morning and no one 
would be prying round on a day like ihis, with al) thc snow and its 
being Sunday. He lifted the top of the can and pushcd thc purse 
deep into a frozen pile of orange pecls and mildcwcd bread. Hc re- 
placed the top and lookcd round; no onc was in sight. 

He went back to the room and got his suitcase from undcr the 
side of the bed. His folks were still slecping. in ordcr to pack his 
clothes, hc had to get to the dresscr on the other sidc of ihe room. 
But how could he get there, with the bcd on whicli his raother and 
sister slcpt standing squarely in the way? Goddanm! He wanied to 
wave his hand and blot them out. Thcy wcre always too close to 
him, so close that he could never have any way ot his own. He 
cased to the bcd and stepped over it. His mothcr stirrc ì slightly, 
then was still. He pullcd open a drcsscr drawcr and took out his 
clothes and piled them in the suitcase. Whilc he worked there 
hovered before his cycs an imagc of Mary's head lying oi. the wct 
ncwspapers, the curiy black ringlets soakcd with blood. 

“Biggerl'' 

He sucked his breath in and whirlcd about, liis eyes glaring His 
mother was leaning on her clbow in bed. Ff* kncw at oncc that hc 
shoiiJd not have actod frightened. 

“What's the mattcr, boy?” she asked in a wliisper. 

'‘Nothing," he auswered, whispering loo. 

“You jumpcd like somcthing bit you.” 

“Aw, lcave me alonc. I got to pack.” 

He knew that his mother was waiiing for him give an accaunt 
of himself, and he hatcd her for that. Why touldn’t she wait imtìl 
he lold hcr of his own accord? And yet he knew that if she waited, 
he would never tell her. ^ 

“You get the job?'* 

'Teah.’* 

“What they paying you?’' 

•Twenty.” 

‘Tou startcd already?’* 
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"Yeah.” 

“When?'* 

*'Last night.’' 

‘1 wonderecl what made you so latc.” 

“I had to work,” he drawled with impatience. 

‘*You didn’t gct in until after four.” 

He turned ancl lookcd at her. 

“I got in at tìvo.'* 

“It was aftcr fovr, Biggcr, ’ she said, turning and straining her 
eyes to ìook at an alarm clock above her hcad. “I tried to wait up for 
you, bnt I couldn’t. Wlicn I heard you come in, I looked up at the 
clock and it was after iour.” 

‘7 kriow when I got in, Ma.” 

”But, Bigger, it was aftcr foiir*' 

”It was jiist a littie aftcr tvjo** 

”OJ), Lorcll If you warit it two, thcn let it bc two, for all I care. 
You acl likc you scared c^f somcthing.” 

“Now, what you want lo start a fuss for?” 
fuss? ficj}’/” 

“Before 1 gct out of bed, you pick on me.” 

“Bigger, ì’in iiot picking on you, honey. I’m glad you got the job.” 

“You c\ou\ laJk like it.” 

Hc li'Ìi tlia I is i ig in this manner was a mistake. If he kept 
ori talkÌTig ahoe! txic tinie he had gotien in last night, he would 
so un])rcss it iipon hc r that shc w^ould remember it and perhaps say 
sometliing laUT on n-c. would hurt him. He turned away and con- 
tinued packii g. Ile iad to do bettcr than this; he had to control 
hi« iself. 

“You want ^ 

“Veah ” 

“I’ll fix you soiricthipg ” 

“O. K.” 

“You g''ing to slay on the place?” 

“ Veah.” 

He hearcl getting out of bed; he did not dare look round now. 
He Iiai' to kcep his liead turned while she dressal. 

“Hcw 'you like tlie peoplc, Bigger?” 

“Tlie>' ah jight.” 

“Vou don’t act likc you glad.” 

“Oh, Mal For Chrissakes! You w^ant me to cryV* 

“Bigger, sometiincs I w^ondcr what makes you act like you do.” 

Hc had spokcn in the wrong tone of voice; he had to be carefui. 
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He fought down the anger rising in hirn. He was in trouble enough 
without getting into a fuss with his mother. 

“You got a good job, now,” his mother said. ‘ You ought to work 
hard and keep it and try to make a man out of yourseli'. Sonie day 
you’ll want to get married and liave a liome of your own. You got 
your chance now. You always said you never had a chancc. Now, 
you got one.” 

He heard her move about and hc kncw ihat slie was dressed 
enough for him to turn round. He sirappcd thc suitcasc and set it 
by the door; then he stood at the window. looking wusiiully out at 
the feathery flakes of falling snow. 

“Bigger, what’s wrong with you?’* 

He whirled. 

“Nothing, ’ hc said, wondcring what changc shc saw in him. 
“Nothing. You just worry me, that’s all,” lu concludcd, fceling 
that cvcn if he did say sorncthing wrong he liad to fight hcr off him 
now. He wondcred just how his words rsaìly di(! sound. Was the 
tone of his voice this morning diffcrent froin other niornings? Was 
there somcthing unusual in his voicc sincc \v had killcd Mary? 
Could people tell he had done somcthing wror.g by the way he 
acted? He saw his mother shake her head and go beh’nd ihc curtain 
to prcpare breakfast. He heard a yawn; he iookcd and saw that Vcra 
was leaning on her elbow, smiling at him, 

“You get thc job?” 

“Ycah.” 

”How niuch you making?” 

”Aw, Vera. Ask Ma. I done told her cvcr^tLjig.” 

“Goodyl Biggcr got a jobl” sang Vera. 

“Aw, shut up,” he ^aid. 

“Lcave him alone, Vera,” thc mother said. 

“What's the matter?” 

, “What's the mattcr with 'im all the timer asked thc mother. 

”Oh, Bigger,” said Vera, tenderly and plaintivcl). 

‘*That boy just ain’t got no scnsc, that’s all,” thc mother said. 
”He won’t even speak a decent word to you.” 

“Turn your head so Ì can dress,” Vera said. 

Bigger looked out of the window. He heard someone say, /\wr 
and he kncw that Buddy was awake. 

“Turn your head, Buddy,” Vera said. 

” 0 . K.” 

Bigger heard his sister rushing into her clothes. 

“You can look now,’* Vera said. 
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He saw Buddy sitting up in bed, rubbing his eyes. Vera was sit- 
ting on the edge of a chair, with her right foot hoisted upon another 
chair, buckling hcr shoes. Bigger stared vacantly in hcr direction. He 
wishcd that he could rise up through the ceiling and float away 
irom this rooin, forcvcr. 

“I wish you wouldn’t look at me,” Vera said. 

“Hunh?” said Biggcr, looking in surprise at her pouting lips. Then 
he iioiiccfl v;hat shc^ meant ancl pokcd out his lips at •her. Quickly, 
she junn)f'd up and thrcw one of her shoes at him. It sailcd past his 
head and lantlcd against the window, raltling the pancs. 

“I told ynn not to Inok at mcl” Vcra screamcd. 

Biggcr stood up, liis f‘yes red with angcr. 

*‘I jus( wish you had hit me,” he said. 

'‘You, Veral” tlic mothcr called. 

“Ma, makc ’im sto]) looking at me,” Vera wailed. 

”Wasn’t nobody l.jokiiig at hcr,” Biggcr said. 

“You lookcd luulcr my drcss whcn I was buttoning my shoes!” 

*‘I just nnsfi you had hit me,” Bigger said again. 

“I ain’t no dog!’ Vcra said. 

“Coiae on in the kitthcn and drcss, Vera,” the mother said. 

*‘Hc makcs me h>‘i bke a dog,” Vera sobbed with her facc buried 
in hcr hands, g(*Iorr bc lind the curtain. 

”Boy,” said Buddy. “I iricd to keep awake till you got in last 
night, but 1 ro 'h, « , a nad to go to bed at three. I was so sleepy 
I roiikl hardly ’s 'Cp ny eycs open.” 

”[ was hcre b> » m/' Biggcr said. 

”Aw, nawl 1 was up. 
know wl cn 1 got in!” 

l’hcy lookc\l a» carh othc in silcnce. 

“O.K.,” Buddy ^aid. 

Bigger wa^ uncasy. lie fclt that he was not handling himself 
right. 

“You gct the job?” Buddy askcd. 

“Ycah.” 

”])riving?” 

“Ycah.” 

“What kind of a car is it?” 

”A Buick 

“Can 1 ride with you sorne time?” 

^Sure; soon as I get scttled.” 

Buddy’s qucstions made him feel a little more at ease; he always 
liked the adoration Buddy showed him. 
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“Geel That’iJ the kind o£ job I want/' Buddy said. 

“It's easy." 

“Will you see if you can find me one?*' 

“Sure. Give me time.” 

‘*Got a cigarette?” 

‘*Yeah.” 

They werc silent, smoking. Bigger was thinking of thc furnace. 
Had Mar j burned? He looked at his watch; it was seven o'clock. 
Ought he go over right now, without waitiiig for breakfasl? Maybe 
he had left something lying round that would ler them know Mary 
was dead. But i£ thcy slept latc on Sunday moinings, as Mr. Dalton 
had said, they would have no reason to bc looking rouTid down thcre. 

"Bessie was by last night,” Buddv said. 

‘Tcah?” 

“She said slie saw you in Ernie’s Kitrhen SJiack with some whitc 
folks.” 

“Yeah. I was driving 'em last night.” 

“She was talking about you and her getting marricd.” 

‘‘Humphl” 

“How come gals that way, Bigger? Soon's a guy gct a good job, 
they want to marry?” 

‘'Damn if i know.” 

“You got a good job now. You can gct a be ter g.il than Bessic,” 
Buddy said. 

Although he agreed with Buddy, he s; id 

'‘I'm going to tell Bessic!” Vera callcd, 

“I£ you do, l’ll break your neck,” Bigge' said. 

‘'Hush that kind of talk in here,” the moilicr said. 

“Oh, yeah,” Buddy said. “I met Jack hist nigiit. hle said you almost 
murdercd old Gus.” 

“I ain’t having nothing to do with that gang rit* more,” Bigger 
said eniphatically. 

“But Jack's all right,” Buddy said. 

“Well, Jack, but none of the rest.” 

Gus and G.H. and Jack seemed far away to Bigger now, in anòther 
life, and all bccause he had been in Dallon’s home for a fc whours 
and had killed a white girl. He looked round thc room, seeing it for 
the first time. There was no rug on the floor an<I the plastering on 
the walls and ceiling hung loose in many placcs. There wero' two 
worn iron bcds, four chairs, an old dresscr, and a drop-lcaf tabÌfe on 
which they ate. This was much different from Dalton's home. Here 
all slept in one room; there he would have a room for himself alone. 
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He smclt food cooking and remembered that X)ne could not smell 
food cooking in Dalton's home; pots could not^be heard rattling all 
over the liousc . Each person lived in one robm and had a little world 
of his own. Ile hatcd this roora and all the people in it, including 
himsclf. Why did hc and his folks havc to live like this? What had 
they cvcr donc? Pcrhaps they had not done anything. Maybe they 
had to livc this way [^rcciscly bccause none of thcm in all their lives 
had cver dorie anylhing, right or wrong, that mattered much. 

“Fix t)ic lahle, Vcia. Rreakfast’s ready,” the mother callcd. 

“Ycssum.“ 

Bigger sat r>' d-r ta!}le and waitcd for food. Mayl)c this would be 
thc last time v ooJd ^ aJ herc. He Jelt it keenly and it hclped him 
to havc j)atien^c o some day hc would be eating in jail. Hcre 
he was siiiing wiih du rn and thcy did not know tJiat Jie had murdered 
a wliite girJ and * ut lu i !ì<\ad off and burnt hcr body. Thc thought of 
what he had d(»nc, (lu awlid horror of it, the daring associatcd with 
such actions, ionnct! J(/r Jiim for thc first time in his fear-riddcn life a 
barricr ol proterlion betwc'cn hini and a world he fearcd. He had 
niurdercd and Jiad cieated a ncw lifc for himself. Tt was something 
that was a!I his own, and it was the fìrst time in his life he had had 
anydìing that othe’ s rc^nìd not takc from him. Ycs; hc could sit here 
calndy and cat and noi bc concerncd aJiont what his family thought 
or did. He had a natural wall from iDchind which he could look at 
tlicm. His crime tvas an atulior weighing him safely in timc; it added 
to hini a tertain ctmfidcnce which his gun and knife did nol. He was 
outside of his lamiJy over and bcyond thcm; they wcre incaj^able 
of cven ihinfing tluit he Jirul donc sucli a dccd. And he had done 
soinetJnng wliicli cvcn Iie had not thoughi possiblc. 

lliougii he Iiad kdied hy accident, noi oncc djd he feel the need 
to teJJ liimsclf iJiat ii Jiad been an accident. He was black and he 
had l)ecn alcjnr in a room wherc a whitc girl had bccn killed; there- 
fore hc had kiiic d Ikt. l liat was what cverybody would say anyhow, 
no maUer what bc said. Aiui in a ccrtain sensc hc knew that the girl’s 
death bad not bceii accicknial. He had killcd many times before, 
x)iily on tliosc otJier timcs tliere had been no handy victim or circum- 
sianc; to make visiblc or dramatic his wiJI to kill. His crirae seemed 
natiiral; he felt that all of his life had been leading to sometliing 
like tliis. It was lui.Jonger a rnatfer of dumb wondcT as to what would 
hapj3?n to liim antl his black skin; he knew now. The hiddeh mean- 
ing of his life—a meaning wliich othcrs did not see aod which he had 
always tried to hide—hàd spilled out. No; it was no accident, and he 
would ncver say that it niait. There was in him a kind of tprrifiecJ 
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pride in fceling and thinking that some day hc would be able to say 
publicly that he had though hc had an obscure but 

deep debt to fulfil to hinkelf in accepting (hc decd. 

Now that the icc was brokcn, could he not do othcr things? What 
was thcre 10 stop him? Whilc sitting thcre at thc tablc waiting for iiis 
breakfast, hc fcJt that he was arriving at somcthing wliich had long 
cluded him. Things wcre bccoming clear; lic would know how to act 
from now on. Tlte thing to do was to act iust iikc othcrs actcd, live 
like thcy livcd, and whilc they were not looking do wliat yf)u wantcd. 
They would ncvcr kiiow. He felt in thc qìiiet ] rcscnLc of Jns mother, 
brothcr, and sistcr a forcc, inarticiilalc ami inironsc if>us, making for 
living without thinking, rnaking for pcac( and lui ii, making tor a 
hope that blinded. He felt tliat thcy wamcd uìJ )'‘;nncd to see life 
in a certain way: they needcd a ccrtain pictinc ( f tJie world; there 
was one way of living ihcy prcfcrrcd abovc oth. js; and tJicy wcre 
blind to what did not fìt. Thcy did not wanii lo scc wliat othcrs wcre 
doing if that doing did not fecd their own dcsiics. All one had to do 
was be bold, do something nobody thought of. The whole thing came 
to him in the forni of a powcrful and simjdc fceling; thcre was in 
everyonc a great hunger to believe that niadc iùm bJind, and if he 
could vSee wdiilc otliers wcrc blind, ihcn hc (onid gci what he wantcd 
and nevcr bc caught at it. Now, who on canJi would think that he, 
a black timid Negro boy, would murdc * and l)iM n a rirh white girl 
and woiild sit anci wait fc'r his breakfasi likc (Iii.? KJalion fìlled hiin. 

He sat at the tablc watching thc snow fall past tlie window and 
many things bccanie plain. No, he did noi Jj ivc Lo Iiidc bchind a wail 
or a curtain now; hc had a safer way of ing safc, an casicr way. Wiiat 
he had donc last night had proved that. Jan was blind. Mary had bcen 
blmd. Mr. Dalton jvas biind, And Mrs. Daltoii was blind; yes, blind 
in more ways than one. Biggcr smiled sligluly. Mrs. Dalton had not 
known that Mary was dead whilc shc liad stood ovcr thc bcd iri that 
room last night. Shc had thought tiiat Mary was drunk, becausc she 
was uscd to Mary's coming home drunk. And Mrs. Daiton had not 
knowm that hc was in the room with hcr; ii woiild have bcen (hc last 
thing she would have thought of. Hc was blark and w(3uld not JiiAve 
figured in her thoughts on such an occasion. Biggcr fclt that a lot of 
pcople were likc Mrs. Dalton, blind. ... 

“Hcre you are, Bigger,” his mother said, settiijgia plate of grits on 
the table, 

He began to eat, feeling much better after. thinking out what had 
happened to him last night. He felt hc ;^o(jj|rfd. controi himself now. 

“Ain't you-all cating?” he askcd. lookiiaa round. 
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‘Tou go on and eat, You got to go. We’ll eat later/' his mother said. 

He did not need any money, for he had the money he had gottcn 
from Mary’s purse; but he wanted to covcr his iracks carefully. 

*‘You got any money, Ma?” 

“Just a littlc, Bigger.” 
necd soinc/’ 

“Hcre’s a half. That leavcs me exactly one dollar to last till 
Wcdncsday.” 

He put fhc half-dollar in his pocket. Buddy had finished dressing 
and was suting oii thc cdgc of the bed. Siiddcnly, he saw Buddy, saw 
him in thc h'gh* of fau iiuddy was soft and vague; his eyes were 
dcfcnsclcss aiul tiu c glancc wcnt only to the surfacc of ihings. It was 
sirange tliai hc iuui i. u notircd that bcfore. Buddy, too, was blind. 
Biiddy w:iv FÌtMng ibi ic ionging for a job like his. Buddy, too, weiit 
round and lound in r' gioove aiid did not see things. Buddy's clothes 
hung loosely (ornparid with the way Jan's hung. Buddy seemed aim- 
less, lost, wiih no sharp or hard edges, like a chubby puppy. Looking 
at Buddy arul thinking o£ Jan ancl Mr. Dalton, hc saw in Buddy a 
certain siillncss, an isolation, meaninglcssness. 

“How couie you looking at mc that way, Bigger?’' 

“Hunli?” 

“You looking af inc so funny.” 

“1 didn’t kìiow it. I was thiiiking.” 

“Whaf?” 

“NoMiing,” 

His mother camc inu^ dic room with more plates o£ food and he 
saw how sofi and shapcless she was. Her cycs wcre tired and sunken 
and darkly ringecl fro' a a long lack of rest. Shc moved about slowly, 
touching objccijf with lu . fingcrs as she passed thcm, using them for 
support. Her feet draggccj cr the wooden floor and her face held an 
cxpression of tcnse ellort. Whcncver she wantcd to look at anything, 
cvrn though it was ncar hcr, shc turned her eniirc head and body to 
see it and Jid not shift licr cyes. There was in her hcart, it seemed, a* 
heavy and delicately balanccd burclen whose wcight she did not want 
to Usisume by disturbing it one whit. She saw hìm looking ai her. 

“fat your breakfast, Biggcr.” 

“I'm cating.” 

Vera brought her platc and sat opposite him. Bigger felt that even 
though hcr face w^as smallcr and smoother ihan his mothcr’s, the 
beginning of the same tiredncss was already therc. How different 
Vcra was from Mary! He. could see it in the very w^ay Vera moved 
iier harid when shc carried thè forjt to her moudi; shc seemed to be 
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shrinking frora life in every gesturc she made. The very manner in 
which she sat showed a fear so deep as to be aii organic part of her; 
she carried the food to ^er mouth in tiny bits, as if dreading its 
choking her, or fearing that it would givc out too quickly. 

“Biggerl*' Vcra wailed. 

'‘Hunh?'^ 

*‘You stop now,’* Vera said, laying aside hcr fork and slap{5ing her 
hand through the air at him. 

“What?” 

“Stop looking at mc, Biggerl" 

“Aw, shut up and eat your breakfastl’' 

“Ma, make ’im stop looking at me!” 

“I ain’t looking at hcr, Ma!“ 

“You Ì5l’’ Vera said. 

“Eat your brcakfast, Vcra, and hush,” sau' tùt moihcr. 

“He just keeps watcliing me, Mal” 

“Gal, you crazy!” said Bigger. 

“I ain’t no crazy’n you!” 

“Now, both o£ you hush,” said the mother. 

“1 ain’t going to eat with him watching me,” Vcra said, getting up 
and sitting on thc cdgc of the bcd. 

“Go on and cat your grub!” Biggcr said, icaja'ng to his feet and 
grabbing his cap. “Ì’m gctting out o£ hcrc.” 

“What’s wrong with you, Vera?” Buddy askcd. 

“ ’Tend to your business!” Vera said, tcars welling lo hcr c yes. 
“Will you children please hush,” the mc liicr wailed. 

“Ma, you oughtn’t let ’im treat me ihat way,” Vera said. 

Biggcr picked up his suitcase. Vcra came brck to the table, drying 
h^: eyes. • 

“When will I see you again, Biggcr?” Ik mothcr asked. 

“I don’t know,” he said, slamming the door. 

He was halfway down the steps whcn he heard his name called. 
“Say, Biggcr!” 

He stoppcd and looked back. Buddy was running down the steps. 
He waited, wondering what was wrong. 

“What you want?” 

Buddy stood before him, diffident, smiling. 

“I-I. ...” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Shucks, I just thought. . . 

Bigger stiffened with fright. 

“Say, what you so cxcited abojit?’' I' 
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“Aw, I reckon it ain’t nothing. I just thought maybe you was in 
troublc. . . 

Bigger mountecl the steps ancl stood close to Buddy. 

‘*Trc)uble? What you mcan?*' he asked in a frightened whisper. 

*‘l—I just tlìought you was kind o£ nervous. I wanted to help you, 
that’s all. I—I just thought. . . 

“How come you think that?” 

Buddy hclcl out a roll of ])ills in his hand. 

“You droppcd ir on thc floor/’ he said. 

Bigger stc])pc*cl back, thundcT-striick. Hc fclt in his pocket for the 
money; it wrv. uot ilu-rc. He took ihc moncy from Buddy and stuffed 
it hiirriedly in l)is pockct. 

“Did Ma scc it?’ 

“Naw."’ 

Hc ga/c(- at luuid^ in a long silencc. Hc knew that Buddy was 
ycariiing Lo bc witli hnn, aching to share his confidence; but that 
could not hai^pen now. Hc caught Budcly’s arm in a tight grip. 

“Listcn, don'r icll nobody, sec? Hcre,” he said, taking out the roll 
and pccling off a bill. “Hcrc; lake this and buy somcthing. But don’t 
tell 7^7obocly.” 

“Gcc! Lhanks. I—I on’t tell. But can I help you?“ 

“Naw; naw. . . “ 

Biiddy starK'fi » ack iip thc steps. 

“Wait,” Biggcr said. 

Buddy camc bark and stood facing him, his eyes eager, shining. 
Biggcr lookcd at him, his body as taut as that of an aninial about to 
lt.‘ap. Biit his brothcr would not bctray hirn. Hc could trust Buddy. 
Hc cauglit Buddy’s arrn again and squcezed it until Buddv flinched 
with j)ain. 

“Doii’t yoi) t' ll r/obody, hcar?" 

“Naw; naw. ... 1 xuont. . . 

“Go on ha( k, now.” 

Buddy ran up thc stc})s, oiii of sight. Biggci stood brooding in the 
shadows of tlu* siairway. Hc ihrust the fccling from him, not with 
sbainc, but wilh iuipatic^icc*. Ho had felt towaid Budd\ for ari instant 
as hc had fclt loward Mary wh(*n shc lay upon the bcd with thc white 
bliir uioviiig towaid hiiu in thc hazy bluc light of the room. But hc 
won’i tcll, Iie tlKAight,. 

He wcnt down tlic stcps and into thc strcel. Thc air was cold and 
thc snow Iiad sio])j)cd. Ovcrìicad thc sky was clcaring a iittlc. As he 
ncarecl ihc corncr drng storc, which stayed ooen all night, he won- 
dercd if any of ihe gang was around. Maybe Jack or G.H. was hanging 
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out and had not gone home, as they sometimes did. Though he felt 
he was cut off from them forevcr, he had a strange hankering for 
thcir j>rescnce. Hc vvantcd to know how he woiild feel if hc saw them 
again. Likc a man rcborn, hc wanted to tcst and rastc cach thing 
now to scc how it wcnt; likc a man riscn up wcll from a long iliness, 
he felt deep and wayward whims. 

He pcercd through the frosted glass; yes, G.H. was there. He 
opened the door and wcnt in. G.H. sat at tlic fonnlain, talking to 
the soda-jcrkcr, Bigger sat ncxt to him. Thcy did not spcak. Biggcr 
bought two packagcs of cigarcttcs and shovcd one of thcm to G.H., 
who looked at him in surprisc. 

“This for mc?” G.H. askcd. 

Bigger waved his palm and pulled dowr the corners of his lips. 

“Sure." 

G.H. opencd tlie park. 

“Jesus, 1 sure necded one. Say, you woiking now?” 

“Yeah.” 

“How you like it?” 

“Aw, swell,” Bigger said, crossing his fingcrs. He was trembling 
with cxcitcnienl; sweat was on his forchead. He was excitcd and 
something was impelling him to beconic morc f^xcited. It was like a 
thirsL springing from his blood. The door o^> icd and Jack caine in. 

“Say, how is it, Bigger?” 

Bigger wagged his head. 

“Honky dory,” he said, “Here; glmme another pack of cigarettes,*’ 
he told the clcrk. “This is for you Jack.” 

“Jesus, you in clover, surc hiough,” Jack said, gliiiij>sirig the thìck 
roll of bills. 

“Where’s Gus?” Jliggcr askcd. 

“He’ll be along in a minute. We bccn hanging o it at Clara’s all 
nighl.” 

The door ojiened again; Biggcr turned and saw Gus siep inside. 
Gus j>aused. 

“Now, you-all don’t fight,” Jack said. 

Bigger bought anothcr package of cigarcttcs and tossed it toward 
Gus. Gus caught it and stood, bewildered. 

“Aw, comc on, Gus. Forget it,” Bigger said. 

Gus came forward slowly; hc opened thc [>ackage and lit one 

“Biggcr, you surc is crazy,” Gus said with à shy smilc. 

Biggcr knew Lhat Gus was glad that the fìght was over. Bigger vyas 
not afraid of them now; he sat with his fcct propped upon his s'uit- 
case, looking from one to the other, with a quiet smile. 
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“Lerame have a dollar/’ Jack said. 

Biggcr pceled off a dollar bill for each of them. 

"Don’t say I ncvcr give you nothing,” he said, laughing. 

“Biggcr, you sure is onc rnorc crazy nigger/’ Gus said again, laugh- 
ing with joy. 

But he had to go; he could not stay here talking wilh them. He 
ordcrctl thrcc bortlcs of bccr and picked up his suitcase. 

“Ain’t you going to dririk one, too?“ G.H. asked. 

“Naw; 1 got to go.“ 

“Wc’ll be seciiig your* 

“So iongl’’ 

Hc wavcd at them ancl swung through the door, He walked over 
thc snow, fccling giddy aiid clatcd. His motith was open and his eycs 
slione. It wa; ihe first tijYu* !ie had cver becn in their presencc without 
{ccling fcaiful. Hc was (ollowing a strange path into a strange land 
and his ncrvcs wcrc hungry to see wherc it lcd. Hc lugged his suit- 
case to the end of the block, and stood waiting for a strect car. He 
slippcd his fingcrs into his vcst pocket and felt the crisp roll of bills. 
Instcad ol going to Dalton’s, he could take a strect car to a railway 
siation and lcave towu. But what would happen if he lcfi? If he ran 
away now it wouid be thoiigJit at once ihat he knew somcthing about 
Mary, as soon as she was missed. No; it would bc far better to stick 
Ìi oui and scc what happencd. Ir might be a long time beforc anyone 
would think that i4ary was killed and a still longer time bcfore any- 
\>nc woukl tlinik that hc had done it. And when Mary was missed, 
would thcy not think ol the Rcds first? 

The slrcet car rumbled iip and he got on and rodc to Forty-scventh 
Streci, whcTC hc transicrred to an castbound car. He lookcd anxiously 
at thc dirn rcfl< ction cT his black facc in the s\^caty wùndowpane. 
Would any oi thc white faccs all about him think that hc had killed 
a rich whitc gìrl? Nol Thcy might think he would steal a dime, rape 
a woman, get drunk, or cut somebody; but to kill a millionaire’s 
daughter aiid buni her body? Hc smilcd a little, fccling a tingling 
scnsation envcloping all his bc'dy. He saw il all very sharply and 
simply: act likc othcr peoplc thought you ought to act, yet do what 
y«>u wanicd. In a ccriain scnse he had bccn doing just that in a loud 
and roi^h manner all his life, but it was onìy last night when he 
had smoihered Mary ii> ‘her room while her blind mother had stood 
with outstretched arms that he had seen how ciearly it could be done. 
Although he was trembling a little, he was not really afraid. He was 
eager, trcmendously excited. I can take care of them, he thought, 
thinking of Mr. and Mrs. Dalton. 

There \\as only one thing tha^ w:orried him; he had to get that 
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lingering image of Mary's bloody head lying on those newspapcrs 
from bcfore his eycs. If that wcre done, then he would be all right. 
Gee, what a fool she was, he thought, remcmbcring how Mary had 
acted. Carrying on that way! Hcll, she made mc do it! I couldn't help 
it! She shoukrve known better! She should’vc lcft me alonc, God- 
dammitl He did not feel sorry for Mary; shc was not rcal to him, not 
a human being; he had not known her long or wcll enough for that. 
He felt that his murder of hcr was more than amply justified by the 
fcar and shamc she had madc him feel. It scemed that iicr actions 
had evoked fcar and shame in him. But whcn hc thouglit hard, about 
it it scemcd impossible that thcy could have. He rcally dicl not know 
just where thai fear and shame had coinc from; it Jiad just been 
thcre, that was all. Each time he had comc in foniact with licr it had 
risen hot and hard. 

It was not Mary he was reacting to whcn iic fclt tliaf fcar and 
shamc. Mary had served to set off his cmoiions, emoiions conditioncd 
by many Marys. And now tliat he had kilied Mary he fclt a lcssening 
of tension in his musdes; he had shcd an iavisible burdcn he had 
long carried. 

As fhe car lurched over the snow he liftcd his eycs and saw black 
pcopie upon the snow-covcred sidewalks. Tliose pcople had fcclings 
of fear and shame likc his, Many a time hc had ^ ood on strect corncrs 
with them and talked of white people as long sh'ck cars zoomed past. 
l’o Bigger and his kind white people werc not reaily pcople; they 
were a sort of great natural force, like a stormy sky looming ovcrhcad, 
or likc a deep swirling river stretching suddcnly at onc’s fccl in the 
dark. As long as he and his black folks did not go bcyond ccrtaiu 
limits, tbere was no nccd to fear that whitc forcc. But whcthcr thcy 
feared it or not, eacfuand evcry day of ihcir livcs they iived with it; 
even when words did not sound its namc, thcy acknowledgcd its 
reality. As long as they lived here in this prescribed corner of the city, 
they paid mute tribute to it. 

There were rare momcnts whcn a feeling and longing for solidarity 
with othcr black people would take hold of him. He would dream 
of making a stand against that white force, but that dream would 
fade when hc looked at the oiher black people ncar him. Even though' 
black like them, hc felt thcre was too much difference between him 
and them to allow for a common binding and a common life. Only 
when threatcned with death could that happen; only in fear and 
shame, with their backs against a w^all, could that happen. But never 
could they sink their differences in hope. 

As he rode, looking at the black people on the sidewalks, he felt 
that one way to end fear and shan^e was to make all those black 
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pcople act together, rule them, tell them what to do, and make them 
do it. Diriily, he felt that there should he one direction iri which he 
and all othcr black peoplc couJd go wholc-heartedly; that there should 
be a way in wliich gnawing hungcr and restless aspiration could be 
fused; ihat there should l)c a manner of aciing that caught the mind 
and body in ccrtainly and lailii. But hc felt that such would nevcr 
happen to him and his bJack pcoplc, and hc hated thcm and wantcd 
to wave his hand and blot them oul. Yct, he still hopcd, vaguely. 
Ol late Jic had liked to hear tcll of mcn who could rulc others, for in 
actions such as tlicse hc felt that therc was a way to escapc from this 
tigJit morass of fcar and siiamc that sa})pcd at the base of liis lifc. He 
likcd to hear of how Japan was conqucring China; ol how Hitlcr was 
running tJic Jcw^s 10 thc ground; of liow Miissolini was invading 
Spain. Ilc was not Lonrcrncd witli wJiethcr thcse acts werc right or 
wrong; tiiey simjrly appcaled to him as possibJe avenucs of cscapc. 
He ielt that sonie day thcre wouid be a biack man who would whip 
the biack peoplc inio a tight band and togcihcr thcy would act and 
end fear and shamc. Hc ncvcr thought of this in precise mental 
imagcs; hc fclt it; hc would fcel it for a while and thcn forget. But 
hopc was alw'ays waiting soincwliere deep down in him. 

It was icar that had made him fight Gus in thc poolroom. If he 
had felt ccrtain of liimseli and of Gus, he would not have fought. 
Biit lic knew Gus, as hc knew himself, and he knew that one of 
them might fail through fear at thc decisive moment. How could 
he tliink ftl going to rob Blum's that way? He distrustcd and fearcd 
Gus and he knew tliat Gus distrustcd and fearcd him; and the moment 
he tricd to band Iiims' If and Gus togetlier to do something, he would 
haie Gus and himself. Uldmately, though, his hate and liope turned 
outward froiì; himself and Gus: his liopc lowaijd a vaguc bencvolent 
sometliing that would hclp and lead him, and his hate toward the 
wliitcs; ior lie fVlt iliat they rulcd him, even whcn thcy were far 
away and not thinking of him, ruled him by conditioning him in his 
rclations 10 nis own j)eo|)le. 

The streel car trawled through the snow; Drexel Boulevard was 
thc ncxi stop. Hc lifted tlxc suiicasc and stood at the door. In a few 
rnJnutcs he would know if Mary had burncd. The car stoppcd; he 
swung off and walked through snow as deep as his ankles, heading 
for Dalton*s. 

When he got to the drivcway he saw that the car was standing 
just as he had lcft it, but all covered with a soft coat of snow. The 
housc loomcd white and siicnt. He unlatched the gate and went past 
the car, sccing before his cyes an image of Mary, her bloody neck just 
insidc the furnace and her hcad with its curly black hair lying upon 
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the soggy newspapers. He paused. He could turn round now and go 
back. He could get into the car and bc miles from here before any- 
body knew it. But why run away unless there was good reason? He 
had somc money to make a run for it whcn the time came. And he 
had his gun. His fingers tremblcd so that hc had diflìculty in unlock- 
ing the door; but they were not trembling from lear. It was a kind of 
eagerness he felt, ^ confidcnce, a fulncss, a frcedom; his whole life was 
caught up in a supreme and meaningful act. He pushed thc door 
in, tlien was stone-still, sucking his breath in softly. In the red glare 
of the furnace stood a shadowy figure. Ts that Mrs. Dalton? But it was 
taller and stouter than Mrs. Dalton. Oh, it was Peggyl She stood with 
her back to hfm, a little bent. She scemed to be peering hard into 
the furnace. She didn’t hear mc come in, he thought. Mayhe I ought 
to go! But before he could move Peggy turncd round. 

*‘Oh, good morning, Bigger.” 

Hc did not answer. 

“l’m glad you came. I was just about lo put more coal into thc 
fire.” 

“I’ll fìx it, mam.” 

He came forward, straining his cyes lo see if any traccs of Mary 
w^ere in the furnace. When he reached JVggy’s sidc hc saw that she 
was staring through the cracks o£ the door at the red be^d of livid 
coals. 

“The fire was very hot last night,” Pcggy said. “But this morning 
it got low.” 

“l’li fix it,” Bigger said, standing an 1 not daring to open thc door. 
of the furnacc while shc stood there bcsidc hirn in thc rcd darkness. 

He heard the dull roar of thc draft going upwards and worTdcried 
if she,j^uspccted anything. He knew thai he should have turned on 
the light! but what if lie did and the light revealcd paris o£ Mary in 
the furnace? 

“l'li fix it, mam,” he said again. 

Quickly, he wondcrcd if he would have to kill her to keep her 
from telling if she turned on the light and saw sornething that made 
her think that Mary was dead? Without lurning his hcad he saw an 
iron shovel resting in a iiear-by corncr. His hands clenched, Pcggy 
moved from his side toward a light that swung from the ceiling at 
the far end of the room near the stairs. 

“l’ll give you some light,” shc said. 

He moved silcntly and quickly toward the shovel and waited to see 
what would happen. The light came on, blindingly bright; he blinked. 
Peggy stood near the steps holding her right hand tightly over her 
breast. She had on a kimono aiid was trying to hold it closely àboiit 
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hcr. Bigger undcrstood at once. She was not even thinking o£ the 
furnace; shc was just a little ashained of having been scen in the base- 
mcnt in hcr kimoiio. 

‘Tlas Miss Dalton comc down yet?" she asked over her shoulder 
as she weni up the stcps. ^ 

“No'rn. I haven’t sccn hcr.’* 

“You just comeP'’ 

“Ycssum.” 

Shc slo[)pcd and looked back at him. 

“But the CLi', it’s in thc driveway.” 

“Ycssiini," lu said simply, not voluntecring any information. 

“Thcn it staycd oiit all night?“ 

“I don’t kno .v, nrim.” 

“Didn’t you put it in thc garage?" 

“No’m. Miss Dalton toid rnc lo leave it out.“ 

“OJil Then ii did stay out all night. That’s why it’s covcred with 
snow.” 

“1 rcckon so, mani.' 

Pcggy shook her head and sighed. 

“Wcll, 1 supposc snc’il be rcady for you to take hcr to the station 
iii a lcw minutcs,’' 

“Yessum.” 

“I sce you broug.u Te rrunk down.“ 

“Yessam. S!ie inc o bring it down last night.’' 

“Don ( iMrgct it,’’ she said, going througli thc kitchen door. 

For a '<»ng time altci shc had gonc hc did not movc from his 
>racks. Tlhcn, slowly, hc lookcd round thc bascment, tuniing his 
hcat? ikc ari aninial with eycs and cars alert, searching to see i£ 
anythi ig was arniss Tiic Toom was cxactly as he had left^Jt last 
night. He walkcd about. looking closcr. All at once he stopped, his 
eycs widcning. Dircctly in front of him hc saw a smaJ) piecc of 
blood-staiiicd news[)aper lying iu the livid reflcction cast by the cracks 
ìn thc door of tlic furnace. llad Pcggy scen that? He ran to the 
light and turncd ii oui and ran back and looked at the picce of 
papcr. Hc could barely sce it. That mcant that Pcggy had not scen 
it. How about Mary? Had she burncd? Hc turncd thc light back 
on and pickcd uj^ the piecc of paper. He glanced to the lcft and 
right lo sce if any onc was watching, thcn opencd thc furnace door 
and [)ccred in, his eycs filled with the vision of Mary and hcr bloody 
throat. The inside of the funiace breathed and, quivered in the grip 
of ficry coals. But thcre was no sign o£ the body, even though the 
body’s imagc hovercd bcforc his eyes, between his eyes and the 
pf coals burning hotly. Like the obiong mound o£ fresh clay 
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of a newly made grave, the red coals rcvcalcd thc bcnt outline of 
Mary*s body. Hc had thc fccling that if hc siniply touched that rcd 
oblong nioiind with his fingcr it would cavc in and Mary’s body 
would conie into full vicw, unburnt. "Ihc (oals had thc appeaiance 
of ha\ing burnt tlic body bcncath, lcaviiig thc glowiiig einbcrs 
foiincd into a shcll of rcd hotncss w^ith a liollow’cd sparc iii the 
c9nter, kccping still in the embrarc of ihc (]ui\cring coals ihc Jiud- 
dlcd shapc of Mary's body, He blinkcd Jus c)cs and bcc«.iTic aware 
that Iic still licld the picce of papci in 111 »^ hand. llc liftul it to 
the lcvel cd the door and the clraft siukcd it from lus fingcrs; hc 
watchcd it fly into the rcd ticnibling licat, sinokc tu n black, bla/c*, 
thcn vamsh. He shut off thc fan; tlicic was no dangcr of sccnt now. 

Hc shut the door and pullcd the lc\cr foi moic (Otii. Thc rattling 
of thc tiiiy lumps against thc tin sides of thc chute ramc lotidly to 
his ears as tlic oblong mound of icd firc tuiMcd gtadiialiy black 
and bla/ed from thc fanwise sjTreading of coal whirling into thc fur- 
nacc. Hc shut (Tff the lev(r and stood np, things wcrc 'ill right so 
far. As long as no one pokcd round in ihat firc, things would bc 
all right. Hc hiinself did not want to pokc in ù, for fcar that somc 
part of Mary was still thcrc. If things could go on like this until 
aftcrnoon, Mary would be burned enough to niakc hiin safc. Hc 
turned and looked at the truiik again Ohl Hc must not loigctl 
He had to put thosc Communlst pamphl ^ i 'ms room tight away. 
He ran back of the furnare, up the stcps to liis ’-oom an^ placcd 
thc pamphlets smoothly and ncatly in a corncr of his tVcisc diawer. 
Ycs, they would have to be stacked ncatly. No onc inust tbink that 
hc had read ihem. 

He wcnt back to thc basement and stood unccrtainly in fi »iU of 
the fuwiace. He fclt rtiat he had left soincthiiig undone, soniLthing 
that would bctray him. Maybe he ought to shakc the ashcs dowo? Yes. 
Thc firc must not become so clogged with (inders that it would not 
burn. At the moment he stoope(i to grasp thc protruding handlc of 
the lower bin to shake it to and fro, a vivid imagc of Mary’s facc as he 
had secn it upon the bed in the bluc light of thc room gleamed at 
him from the smoldcring cmbcrs and he rose abruptly, giddy and 
hystcrical with guilt and feàr. His hands twitch^d. he could not 
shake the ashcs iiow. He had to gct out into the afcir, away from this 
basement whose very walls seemed to loom closer about him cach 
second, making it difficult for him to breathe. 

Hc wcnt to the trunk, graspcd its handle and draggcd it to the door, 
lifted it to his back, carried it to the car and fastened it to the nin- 
ning board. He looked at his watch; it was eight-tweniy. Npw, he 
would have to wait for Mary to come out. He took his seat’àt||ie 
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stecring whrcl and waitcd for fivc minutcs. He would ring the bell 
for Jici. He lookcd at tlic stcps lcadiiig iip lo thc sidc door of the 
housc, rciTicnibcring liow Maiy Iiad stuinblcd last night and how he 
had licld hcr iip. 'J hcn, in\oluiitarily, hc started in iright as a full 
blast ol intcnsc* sunsliinc lcll froin thc sky, niaking ihc siiow lcap and 
glittcT and sparkU* about hini in a world ol inagic whùtncss wiihout 
sound. It\ gclting latcl Hc would liavc to go in and ask for Miss 
Dalton. 11 hc sldycd luic too long it woulcl sccm that hc was not 
exj)C(tiiig iicr to (oiric dorvn. Hc got out ol tlic car and walkcd up 
thc slcjTS lo llìc sidc loor. Il( l()oV^*d tlnongh ihc glass; no onc was in 
sight. Hc tiicd oj)cn ihc door and loimd it lockcd. llc pushed the 
bcil, ficaHiig thc gong sound soltly within. Hc waitcd a inomcnt, thcn 
saw iUggy hnrrying down tlie haJl. Shc oj)cncd tlic door. 

*‘Hasn’t slie conic out y('t?” 

"No’rn. And if\s gclting laic.” 

“Wait. l’ll tall hcr.” 

Pcggy, stiH drcsscd in dic kimono, ran up the siairs, thc samc stairs 
uj) which hc had Jiaif-(Iraggcd Mary and thc sanic slaiis dowii which 
lic had stumbl<‘d vvith tlic trunk Jast nìght. Thcn hc saw Pcggy com- 
ing back down thc siairs inudi slowci thaii slie had gonc uj3. Shc 
cainc to the door. 

‘\Slic ain’i hcrc Maybc shc’s gonc. What did she tcll you?” 

‘‘Slìc said to drivc bct lo thc station and to takc her trunk, niam.” 

“Wcll, shc ain t in h« * room and slie ain’t in Mrs. Dalton’s toom. 
And Mr Dalton’s aslc'*[). Did shc tell you shc was going ihis 
11)01 uiiig?’’ 

“'rhaJ’s wliat shc told mc last iiiglit, niam.’’ 

“Sh<. told )ou to biiiig ihc tiuiik down lasi niglu?” 

“Vf ssuui ” 

g^*y tliougbt a nK'mcnt, iookiiig jrast him at ihc '>now-covcrcd car. 

‘ Wcll, )uu bctl(‘i takc ilic tnink on Maybc shf* ilidn’t sray here 
lasi nigiJ,” 

“Vcsvuin. ’ 

llc turncd and staited (lown the steps. 

“B.ogoil” 

“V^'ssuin.’ 

“\ou say siic told you to icavc thc Ccir out, all nighiT* 

“Vcssum.” 

“Ì)iil siìc sa) siic was going to usc it again?” 

“No’m. Vou scc,’ Ifigger said, lceliiig his way^ “lie was in it, . . 
^'Whor 

“The gentleman.” 
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**Oh; yes. Take the trunk on. I suppose Mary was up to some of 
her pranks.'" 

He got into thc car and pulled it down the drivcway to the street, 
then headed northward over the snow. He wanted to look back and 
see if Pcggy .was watcliing him, biit darcd not. ’l'hat would make 
her think ihat hc thought that someihing was wrong, and he did not 
want to give thai imprcssion now. Well, at lcast hc liad one person 
thinking it as he wanted it thought. 

He reached ihe La Salle Street Station, pulled the car to a plat- 
forni, backed into a narrow space between oih'T cars, hoisied the 
trunk up, and waited for a man to give him a lick *t for the trunk. 
Hc wondcred what would hajj^en if no onc called for it. Maybc thcy 
would notify Mr. Dalton. Wcll, he would wait and see. He had doric 
his part. Miss Dalton had asked him to lakc the Lrunk to the station 
and he had done it. 

Hc drove as hurriedly back lo the Dalton’s as the snow-covcred 
streets would alJow liirn. He wantcd lo bc back on the spot to see 
what would Iiaj)})cn, to be thcre wiih his fìngcrs on ihe pulse of time. 
He rcached tlie drivcway and nosed the car into thc garagc, lockcd it, 
and tlicn stood wondering i£ he ougiit to go to his room or to thc 
kitclrcn. It would be bctter to go straight to tlie kitchen as though 
nothing Jiad happcned. He had not as yct eatcri his breakfast as far 
as Pcggy w^is coiiccrncd, and his corning into thc kitchen would lìe 
thought naiuial. He went thiough the basc’ n 1 t, jiausing to look at 
the roaring furnace, and tlien went to the knchen door and stepped 
in softly. Peggy stood at the gas stovr with hcr back to him. Shc 
turned and gave him a brief glance. 

“You makc it all right?’' 

“Yessum." • 

“You see hcr dor^^n tlicre?” 

'‘Nohn.” 

“Hungry?’' 

“Adittlc, mank" 

‘‘A little?" Peggy laughed. “You'll gct used to Iiow tliis house is 
run on Sundays. Nobody gets up cariy and whcn tJiey do they’re 
almost famishcd.*' 

“rm all right, mam.” 

“That was the only kick Green had while he was working hcrc,” 
Peggy said. “He swore we starved him on Sundays." 

liigger foiced a smile and lookcd down at thc black and whiie 
linoleum on the floor* What would she think if she knew? He fdt 
very kindly toward Peggy just then; he felt he had something of value 
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which she could ncver take from hiin even if she despiscd him. He 
heard a phonc ring in thc hallway. Pcggy straightened and looked at 
him as she wipcd hcr hands on hcr apron. 

*'Who on carth's calling here this carly on a Sunday morning?*' she 
mumblcd. 

She wcnt out and hc sat, waiting. Maybc that was Jan asking about 
Mary. He rcmcinbcrcd that Mary had promiscd lo call him. Hc won- 
dercd how long it took to go to Detroit. Five or six hours? It wa> not 
far. MaryS train had alKady gonc. About four o'clock she would be 
due in Dctroit. Maybe somcone had jdanned to mect hcr? If she was 
not on thc train, would ihcy call or wire about it? Pcggy came back, 
wcnt to tlìc stovc and continued cooking. 

“ rhings’ll bc rcady in a minutc,'' slic said. 

“Yessum.'' 

'lhen she turned to him, 

“Who was tlic gcntlcnian witli Miss Dalton last night?" 

“I don’t know, mam I think she callcd him Jan, or somcthing like 
that.“ 

“Jan? Hc just callcd,’* Pcggy said. Shc tosscd hcr hcad and hcr lips 
tightcncd. “Hc’s a no-good onc, if there ever was onc. One of thcm 
anaichists who's agin thc governmcnt.” 

Bigger listencd and said noihing. 

“Wliat on earth a good girl likc Mary wants to liang around with 
that cia/y bunch foi, God only knows. Nothing good'll coine of it, 
just you mark my word. If it wasn't for that Maiy and licr wdd ways, 
this household would run likc a clock. It’s such a pity, too. Hcr 
mothcr's tiic \cry soul of goodness. And there never was a finer man 
than Mr. Dalton. . . . But latcr on Mary’ll setilc down. Thcy all do 
Tlicy think thcy’rc inissing somcthing unless fhey kick up tlwir hecls 
whcn they’rc young and foolish. . . .” 

Shc biouglu a bowl of liot oatiiieal aud niilk tu hiiii and ht began 
to cat. Hc had difliculty in swallowing, for he had no ajipctitc. But 
lic forced thc food down. Peggy talked on and he wondered whaè 
hc should say lo hcr; he found that hc could say nothing. Maybe shc 
was not exjiccting him to say anything. Maybe she was talking to him 
because shc had no one elsc <0 talk to, like his incther did sometimes. 
Ycs; he would sec about ihat firc again when hc got to the bascment. 
He would fìll that furnacc as lull of coal as it would get and makc 
sur(‘ that Maiy buincd iii a hurry. The hot cereal was making him 
slecj>y and hc suj^pressed a yawn. 

“What all I got to do today, mam?” 
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“Just wait on c all. Sunday's a dull day. Maybe Mr. or Mrs. Dalton’ll 
go out.'* 

‘Tessum.” 

He finishcd the oatmeal. 

“You want mc to do anything now?” 

“No. But you’rc not tlitrough eating. You want some ham and 
eggs?" 

“No’m. I got a plenty.” 

“Wcll, it’s right here for you. Don’t bc afraid to ask for it.” 

“I reckon I’ll see about the firc now.” 

“All right, Bigger. Just you listen for the bcll about two o’clock. 
Till thcn I don’t think thcre’ll be anything.” 

He went to thc basement. The fire was blazing. Thc embcrs glowcd 
red and the draft droned upward. It did not need any coal. Again he 
looked round the basement. into evcry nook and corner, to scc if he 
had left any trace of wliat had happciied last night. Thcre was nonc. 

He went to his room and lay on thc bed. Well; here he was now. 
What would happen? Thc room was (juict. No! Hc heard somethingl 
He cocked his hcad, listening. Hc caught faint sounds of pots aud 
pans rattling in the kitchcn below. He goi up and walked to the far 
cnd of thc room; the sounds came loudcr. Hc hcard the soft but firm 
trcad of Peggy as she walkcd across ihc kitchen floor. Shc’s right 
undcr me, he ihought. He stood still, lislening. He hcard Mrs. 
Dalton’s voice, thcn Pcggy’s. He stoojicd and ]3ut his ear to thc floor. 
Wcre they talking about Mary? Hc could riot makc oui what they 
wcrc saying. Ife stood up and lookcd round. A foot froin him was the 
door of the clothes closet. Hc opcned it; tlie voiccs carne clearly, Hc 
went into thc doset ^rid the planks squcaked; he stoppcd. Had thcy 
heard liim? Would tliey think he was snooping? OUI Hc had an idcal 
He got his suitcasc and ojjcned it and took out an armful of clothes. 
If anyone rame into the room it would scem that hc was putting his 
clothes away. He w’cnt into the closet and lisiened. 

'*.... you mean the car stayed out all yiight in thc drivcwa)?” 

“Yes; he said she told him to leave it there.” 

“What time was tliai?” 

“I don’t know, Mrs. Dalton. I didn’t ask him.” 

“I don’t understand this at all.” 

“Oh, she’s all right. I don’t think you need worry.” 

“But she didn’t even leave a note, Peggy. That’s not like Mary. 
Even when she ran away to New York that time she at least left a 
note.” 
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"Maybe she hasn’t gonc. Maybe somcthing came up and she stayed 
out all nigJit, Mrs. Dalion."' 

*‘But why would she leave thc car out?'* 

‘'I don’t know.’' 

‘*And hc said a man was with hcr?” 

“It was that Jan, I think, Mrs. Dalton.“ 

“Jan?" 

“Yes; ihe one who was with her in Florida." 

“Shc jiist zvon't leave tliosc awful people alonc.“ 

“He callcd hcrc this niorning, asking for her.” 

“Callcd hcrcr ' 

“Yes.” 

“And what did he sa}?’’ 

“He sccnied sort of jjccvcd when I told him shc was gonc.“ 

“What can that ])Oor child hc up to? Shc told mc shc was not seeing 
liim any more.” 

“Maybe òlir had him to call, Mrs. Dalton. . . 

“What do yoii mcaii?” 

“Weil. mam, 1 was kind of thinking that maybe slie’s with him 
again, like tliat timc shc was in Florida. And maybc slic had him to 
call 10 sce if we kncw shc was gonc. . • 

“Oh, Peggyl’ 

“Oli, l’jii sorr), mam. . . . Maybe she staycd wiili sontc fricnds o£ 
hers?” 

“But she was ih' licr room at tw^o o’clock this morning, Peggy. 
Whose hoiisc - voiild shc go lo at that hour?” 

“Mrs. Jh 'inn, I noticcd sonicthing when I wcnt to her rooni this 
rnorning.” 

“What?” 

“Well, mam, it looks like her bed wasn’t slept in at all. Thò covcr 
wasn’t cven pnlled back. Looks likc somebody had just strctched out 
aw’hilc and theii got up. . , .’’ 

“Ohl’’ 

Bigger listcncd intently* but there was silence. They knew that 
lomctliing was wrong now. He heard Mrs. Dalton's voice again, 
quavering with doiibt and lcar. 

“Then shc didzi^ slcep hcrc last nighl?” 

“Looks like she didn’t.’’ 

“Dicl that boy say Jan was in the car?” 

“Yes. I thought sorncthing was strange abòhj:'ihc? car being left out 
in the snow all night, and so I asked him. slie told him to 

leave the car there and he said Jan was in it.“ , 
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“Listen, Pcggy. . . 

“Yes, Mrs. Dalton.” 

‘‘Mary was drunk last night. I hope nothing’s happencd to her.'' 

‘'Oh, what a pityr’ 

“I went to hcr room just aftcr she camc in. . . . Shc was too drunk 
to talk. Slìc was drunk, I tcll you. I ncver thought she'd conie home 
in that condition.” 

“Shc’li bc all right, Mrs. Dalton. I knoio she will.” 

Thcre was aiioiluT long silence. lìiggcr wondcrtTl if Mrs. Dalton 
was on her way to^his rooin. He went back lo thc bcd and lay down, 
listening. l’hcre iJv’cre no sounds. Hc lay a long liinc, hcaring nothing; 
then Iic licard footstcps iri the kitchcn again. He hurricd into tJu: 
closct. 

“Pcggy!" 

”Ycs, Mrs. Dalton.” 

“Lisicu, \ just lclt around in Mary's rooni. Soniething’s wrong, She 
didn’t finish packing hcr trunk. At leasl half of hcr things are siiU 
thcre. Slie said she was planning to go to sv>nìc* danccs in Detroit and 
shc didn’t takc the ncw things she boughi.” 

“Maybe shc didn’t go to Detroit.” 

‘'liut where is she?” 

Bigger stopped listcning, fceling fear for the first timc. Ile had not 
thouglit that the trunk was not fully packcd. How could Jie explain 
that shc had told him to takc a half-packcd trunk to the station? Oh, 
slnuksl Thc girl was drunk. That was it. Mary wa^ so drunk that shc 
didn’t know what she was doing. He would say that sl i had lold him 
to takc it and he had just takcn it; thats aJl. If someor 'a^sked him 
why hc had takcn a half-packed trunk to the station, he would tell 
thcm jhat ihat was no differcnt from all thc othcr foolish tliings that 
Mary had lold him to do that night. Had not ])eoplc secn him eating 
with hci and Jan in Ernie’s Kitchcii Shack? Hc would say that both 
of them wcrc drunk and that he had donc what they told him bccause 
it was his job. He listened again to the voiccs. 

. . ^ and after a while send that boy to me. I want to talk to 
him.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Dalton.” 

Again he lay on the bed. He would have to gb ovcr his story and 
make it foolproof. Maybe he had done wrong in taking that trunk? 
Maybc it would hayje J^n better to have carried Mary down in his 
arms and burnt het? ^lÌàt he had put her in thc trunk because of the 
fear of somcone's her in his arms. That was the only way he 

could have gotten^^èr down out of the room. Oh, hell, what had 
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happened had happened and hc would stick to his story. He went 
over the story again, fastcning evcry detail firmly in his mind. He 
would say that shc had been drunk, sloppy drunk. He lay on the soft 
bed in the warm room listening to the steam hiss in the radiator and 
thinking drowsily and lazily of how drunk she had bcen and of how 
he had lugged hcr up the steps and of how hc had pushcd the pillow 
over her face and of how he had put hcr in the trunk and of how he 
had srrugglcd with the triink on the dark stairs and of how his fingers 
had burned while he had stumbled down the stairs with thc heavy 
trunk going bump-bump-bump so loud that sur<:ly all thc world 
must have Iv'ard it. . . . 

Hc jumped awake, hearing a knock at ihc door. Hìs hcart raced. 
He sat u]o and staicd sleepily around ihe room. Had someone 
knockcd? Hc lookcd at lus watch; it was tluec o'clock. Gccl Hc must 
have slcpt througli thc l)ell that was to ring at two. The knock came 
again. 

“O.K.!” hc mumblcd. 

“'l'his is Mrs. Dalton!” 

“Ycssum. Just a minulc.* 

He rcadud thc door in two long steps, then stood a moment 
trying t<r collcct himsclf. He blinked his eyes and wct his lips. He 
opcncd thc door and saw Mis. Dalton smiling bcforc him, dressed in 
whiie, her pale face hcld as it had bccn whcn she was standing in the 
darkness whilc hc liad smothcred Mary on the bcd. 

“Y-y-yes, mani.’’ hc stammcrcd. “I—I was aslccp. . . 

“You dddn’t get much slecp last night, did youP’’ 

“No’in, ' h drawled, afraid pf what shc might mcan. 

“Peggy ning for you thicc timcs, and you didn’t answcr." 

“I’m orry, mam. ...” 

“Thai’s all right. 1 wantcd to ask you about last night, . . . Oh, 
you look thc trunk to the slation, didn’t you?’’ shc askcd. 

“Yessum. This morning,” he said, detecting hcsitancy and con- 
fusion in hcr voicc. 

“l scc,” said Mrs. Dalton. She stood with her facc tilted upward in 
thc scmi-darkncss of the hailway. He had his hand oii the doorknob, 
wairing, his muscles taut. Hc had to be careful wirh his answers now. 
And yct hc kncw hc had a ccrtain protcction; he knew ihat a certain 
clemcnt of shame would kccp Mrs. Dalton from asking him too much 
and lctting him know^ that she was worricd. Hc was a boy and she 
was an old w^oman. He war. the liircd and she Vvas the hirer. And 
there was a ccrtain distancc to be kcpt bctw^een thcm. 

“Yon left the car in the driveway last night, didn’t you?“ 
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“Yessum. I was about to put it up/' hc said, indicating that his 
only concern was with kceping his job and doing his duties. “But she 
told me to leave it.” 

“And was someone with hcr?'* 

‘‘Yessum. A gcnileman.” 

“That must have becn pretty latc, wasn’t it?” 

'Tessum. A little before two, mam.” 

“And you took the trunk down a little bcforc iwoif” 

“Yessum. She told mc to.” 

“She took you to hcr room?” 

He did not want hcr to think that hc had becn alone in thc room 
witlì Mary. Quickly, he recast the story in his mind 

“Yessuni. They went up. . . .” 

“Oh, he was wiih hcr?” 

“Ycssum.” 

“I scc. . . .” 

“Anything wrong, mam?” 

*‘Oh, nol I—l—I. . . . No; therc’s nothing wrong.” 

She stood in tlic doorway and hc lo(>kcd at hcr light-grcy blind 
cyes, eycs almost as white as her facc and liair and drcss. Hc kncw 
ihac shc was rcally wwricd and w^anted 10 ask him moic questions. 
But he knew that shc would not want to hcar hini icll of Jiow drunk 
her daiightcr had bccn. After all, hc was black and shc was w'hitc. Hc 
was poor and she was ricJi. She would be ashanicd to lct him think 
iJiat somcthing was so wrong in hcr family tJiat sJ: liad to ask him, 
a black scrvant, about it. Hc fclt cc'.nfideiit. 

“Will tJìcrc l)c anytliing riglit now, mam?” 

"No In fact, yoi^ may take the rcst of tJic day off, iE you likc. 
Mr. rialton is not fecling well and we re not going oiU.'* 

“Tliank you, niaiu.” 

She tiirncd away and he sJiut the door; lic stood listening to the 
soft wliispcr of liCT shoes die away down the liall, iJicn on tlie stairs. 
He pictured hcr groping lier way, her hands louching thc walls. Shc 
must know this house like a book, he tliought. He trcmlded with 
excitemcnt. Shc was white and hc was black; she was ricJi and lie was 
poor; slic was old and he was young; sJie was rhp boss and hc was 
the worker. He was safe; yes. Wlien he heard thc kitclicn door open 
and shut he went to the closet and listened again. But tlicrc werc no 
sounds. ; 

Wcll, lic would go òut. To go out now would be thc answer to the 
feeling of strain tiijit had come over him while talking to Mrs, 
Dalton. He would go and sce Bessie. That was itl He got his cap and 
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coat and went to the basement. The suction of air through the 
furnace moaned and ihe fire was white-hot; ihere was enough coal to 
last until he came back. 

He went lo Forty-seventh Street and stood on the corncr to wait 
for a car. Yes, liessic was the one he wanted to sce now. Funny, he 
had not thought ol Iicr nnich during the last day and night. Too 
many exciting things had been happening. had had no nced to 
think of lier. Bul now he had to forget and relax aiid he wanted to 
sce hcr. Slie was always liomc on Sunday aftcrnoons. He wantcd to 
see her vcry badly; hc felt that he Avonld bc stronger to go through 
tomorrow if he saw hcr. 

Thc strcct car camc arid he got on, thinking of how things had 
gone that day. No; he did iiot think they woiild suspect him of any- 
thing. He was black. Agaiii he fclt llie roll of crisp bills in his pocket; 
if things wcnt wicmg Jic could always run away. He wondered how 
much moncy was in the roll; he had not even coiintcd it. He would 
see whcn lie got to Bessic’s. No; he nced not be afraid. He felt thc 
gun ncsiling clcxse to his .skin. That gun could always inake folks 
stand awav and think twdce bcfore bothering liim. 

But of tlic wliole busincss thcre was onc angle that bothcred him; 
he should liavc gottcn more money out of it; hc should liave planncd 
it. He had actcd loo hastiJy aiìd accidentally. Ncxt timc tlìings w^ould 
bc much (liflcTcnt; he woukl j)laii and arrangc so that he woidd have 
inoiK.’y enough to kec[) liim a long time. He lookcd out of thc car 
wdndow and ihetf round at the white faces near him. He w^anicd 
suddcnly si: ud uj) ancl shout, telling them Ihai he had kiJlcd a 
ridi whilc girl, a girl w^liose family was known to all of them. Yes; ii 
he did that a look of startlcd horror woiild c();ne ovcr their faces. 
But, no Hc would not do that, eveii though thc salislactioii would 
be kecn. Hc was so greatly outnumbercd ihat hc wkuiIcI be arrcsted, 
and cxcculed. Hc wantcd thc kecn thrill of siarding thcm, but 
fcJt that thc cost was too grcat. Hc wnshed that he had ihe power to 
say wliat hc liad clonc w iiliout fcar of being arrested; he wished that 
hc could bc an idca in thcir minds; that his black face and the image 
of his smothcTÌng Mary and cutiing ofl her head and burning her 
could lìover before their eycs as a terrible picture of reality which 
tlicy could sce and fcel and yet not dcstroy. He was not satisfied with 
the way tliings stood nowg lic W’^as a man who had comc in sight of 
a goal, thcn had won it, and iu winning it had sceu just within his 
grasjì anothcr goal, higher, grcater. He had learncd to shout and had 
shourecl and no ear had heard him; he liad just learncd to walk and 
was walking but could not sce thc ground beneath his feet; he had 
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long bccn yeaniing for wcapons to liold in liis hands and siiddcnly 
foiind that his hands held weapons that werc invisible. 

Thc car stoppcd a block from Bessic's hoinc and he got off. Whcn 
he reachcd tlie bnilding in which sltc livcd, hc looked iip to the 
sccond floor and saw a light burning in hcr window, 'l lie strect lanips 
cainc on suddcnly, lighting iip thc snow-covci cd sidcwalks with a 
yellow sheen. It had gottcn dark carly. Tlu! lain]ts wcre rotind hazy 
balls of light frozcri into inotionlcssness, ancliored in space and kcpt 
from blowing away in ilic icy wind by blatk sieel ])osts. He went in 
and rang the bell and, in answer to a bu7/er, inoiirited ilic stairs and 
found Bessic siniling at iiim in her door. 

“Hello, stranger!” 

“Hi, Bcssic.’' 

He stood facc lo fatc with hcr, thcn reathed for Ìicr hands, Shc 
shied away. 

“Whai’s the mattei?” 

“You know what’s ihc mattcr.“ 

“Naw, I don’t.” 

“What you reaching for me for?’' 

“I want to kiss you, honcy.” 

“You don't v/ant to kiss mc.” 

“Why?” 

“I ought to bc asking you that.“ 

“What’s thc niatter?” 

“I saw yoLi with your white friends last night.” 

“Aw; they wasn’t my friends.” 

“Who was tliey?” 

“1 woik for ’em.”^ 

“Aqd you eat with ’cm.’’ 

“Aw, Bcssie. . . .“ 

“You didn't even speak to me.“ 

“I dicVr 

“You just growled and waved your hand.“ 

“Aw, baby. I was working thcn. You undcrstand." 

“I thought maybr ypu was ’shamed of me, sitting thcre with tl^at 
whitc gal all dresscd in silk and satin,” 

“Aw, hell, Bessie. Coine on. Don’t act that way.“ 

“You really want to kiss me?“ 

“Surc. What you think I came here for?” 

“How come you so long seeing me, then?” 

“I told you I been working, honey. You saw me last night, Comc 
on. Don’t act this way.“ 
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‘*I don’t know,” she said, shaking her head. 

He knew that she was trying to sec how badly he missed her, 
trying to see how much powcr siie still had ovcr hirn. He grabbed licr 
ann and piilled hcr to him, kissing her long and hard, feeling as he 
did so that she was not rcsponding. Whcn hc took his lips away he 
lookcd at hcr wiili cycs full of rcproach and at the same time hc felt 
his teeth rlamping and his lips tingling slightly with rising passion. 

“Lct’s go in,” hc said. 

“If you want to.” 

“Surc 1 want to.” 

“Von staycd away so long.” 

“Aav, don’t bc that way/’ 

"Jdn y wcnt in. 

“How ( onie ycui acting so cold tonight?” hc asked. 

‘'Vou could liaAC droppcd inc a postcard,” she said. 

“Aw, 1 just lorgot it.” 

“Or you could’vc phoncd.” 

“Honcy, I w'as busy,” 

“Looking at thai old whitc gal, I rcckon.’’ 

“Aw, hcfl!’ 

“Vou don’t lovc me no niorc.” 

“l'hc hcll f don’t.” 

“You could vc conie byjust for fivc mìnutcs.” 

“Baby, I was l>usy.” 

l^'hcii hc kisst'd hcr this timc she respondcd a liiilc. To lct hcr 
know that he lovcd hcr he cirded hcr waist with liis arin aiid 
squec/ecl iier rightiy 

“l’m lircd louigiit,’' slic sighcM 

“Who you becn sccing?” 

“AVibody.” 

“Whal )()u doing tircd?” 

“If you want to talk that w^ay you can icave rigni now. i ciian i asK 
you whc^ you bccn sccing to raake you stay away this long, did I?” 

“Vou aìl on cdge tonight.” 

“You coidd have just said, TIcllo, dogl’ 

‘‘Rcally, honcy. I was busy.” 

“Vou W3S sciiing there at that table with them white folks like you 
was a lawyer or somcthing. You wouldn’i cven look at me when I 
sj)okc to you.” 

“Aw^ forgct it. Lct's talk about somcthing clse.” 

He artcmptcd to kiss hcr again and she shied aw^ay. 

“Come on, honey.” 
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“Who you bccn with?” 

“Nobody. I swear. I been working. And I bccn thinking hard about 
you. 1 been missing you. Listcn, I got a room all my own where I’m 
w^orking. Some nighcs you can stay there with mc, scc? Gce, J been 
missing you awful, honcy. Soon’s T gol tiine 1 caiiie right ovcr.” 

He stood looking at hcr in the dim light of tho room. She was 
teasing him and he liked it. At lcast it took him away from that 
terrible iniage of Mary’s head lying 011 the hloody ncwsj>apor. He 
wantcd to kiss her again, but decp down hc did not rcally mind her 
standing ofl from hirn; it made him hungcr moic kcenly for hcr. She 
was looking at him wistfully, lialf-leaning against a wall, hcr hands 
on her hijos. Then suddenly he knew how 10 draw hcr out, to drive 
from her mind all thought of her teasing him. Hc reachcd into tiis 
pockct and drew forth the roll of bills. Smihng, hc licld it in his 
palm and sj3oke as though to himsclf: 

“Well, T rcckon somebody else might like ihis if ycm dou’t.” 

She came a sicp forward. 

"‘Biggerl Geel Whcrc you get all that moncy from?” 

“Wouldn’t you like to know?” 

“How much is it?” 

”What you care?” 

She camc to his side. 

“How much is it, really?” 

”W^hat you want to know^ for?” 

‘*Let mc sce it. ril givc it back to you.” 

“ril let you scc it, but it'll havc io siay in niy hand, scc?” 

Hc watchcd thc cxpression of coyncss on hcr iacc change to onc o£ 
amazcment as she c©unted the bills. 

”LOrd, Biggerl Where you get this moncy from?” 

“Wuuldn’t you like to know?” he said, slijijjing his arm about her 
waist. 

”Is it yours?” 

“What in hcll you reckon I’m doing wiih it?” 

“Tell me where you gct it from, honey.” 

“You going to be sweet to me?” 

He felt her body growing gradualiy lcss stiff; but her eyes werc 
searching his facc. 

“You ain’t got into nothing, is you?” 

”You going to be sweet to me?” 

”Oh, Biggcrl” 

”Kiss me, honey,” 
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He felt her rclax complctcly; hc kissed her and she drew him to 
the bed. Tlicy sat down. G(TitÌy, she took the money from his hand. 

“How much is i(?” hc askcd. 

‘‘Don’t you know?’' 

“Naw.^' 

'*Didn't you coinit il?" 

“Naw." 

“Iiigi>cr, wlicrc you gct ihis money from?" 

“Mayhc ril tc Jl you some day/’ hc said, lcaning back and rcsting 
his licad on llic jiillow. 

“You inlo somclhing." 

“How inudi is (hcrc?” 

“A (lundrcd and (wcnty-five dollars.'' 

“Vou going to bc swcct to mc?" 

“Jhit, Biggt‘r, ’iot/cìr you get this moncy from?’" 

“What (Ìo that mattcr?” 

“You goi ng to buy nic something?” 

“Surc.” 

“Wha(?” 

“Anytliing you waiit.” 

Thcy wcic silcnt ior a mornent. Finally, his arm about her waist 
fclt hcr hody rcla\ into a softness he knew and wariLcd. She rested 
hcr hcatl on thc pillow; he put ihc money in liis pockct and leaned 
ovcr hcr. 

* Gcc, hotK'y. t hccn wanting you bad.” 

“For Tcal?” 

“Honcst to God.” 

Hc lcanctl ovcr hcr, full of desire, and low^eijed his head to hcrs 
aiid kisscd hcr. Wht'n hc took his lips away for brcath he Jieard 
hcr say; 

“Don’t stay away so loiig from rnry hcarj honcv?” 

“I WOIl’!.” 

“You lovc mc?” 

“Surc.” 

He kissecl hcr again and hc felt lier arm lifting above his head and 
he heard the click as the light wcnt out. He kissed hcr again, hard. 

“Bessie?” 

“Hunh?’’ 

“Come on, honey.” 

Thcy wcre still a moment longer; thert she rose. He waitcd. Fle 
heard hcr clothes rustling in the tdarkness; she was undressing. He 
got up and began to undress. Graduaftly, he began to see in the dark- 
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n€ssì she was òn the other side of the bcd, hcr prescnce like a 
shadow in the'denser darkness surrounding her. He hcard the bed 
creak as she lay' down. He weiit to her, folding hcr in his arms, 
mumbling, 

“Gee, kid.'' 

He felt two soft palms holding his face tendcrly and the thought 
and image of the whole blind world which had made him asharned 
and afraid fell away as he felt her as a fallow fìcid bcncath him 
stretching our under a doudy sky waiting lor rain, aiid hc floated on a 
wild tide, rising and sinking with the cbb and ilow ol iicr blood, 
being willingly draggcd iiito a warm night sca to risc rcricwcd to the 
surface lo face a worid hc Jiatcd and wantcd to blot oiit of cxislence, 
clinging closc to a fountain wJiose warm watcrs waslicd and clcaned 
his scnses, coolcd thcm, madc thcm strong and kccm again to sce and 
smell and toudi and taste and hear, dcarcd iln m ro cnd th(‘ tircdncss 
and to rcforgc in liim a ncw scnsc of tiine and spacc;—aftcr hc had 
been tossed 10 dry iipon a warm sunlii ror k nndcr a white sky he 
lifted his hand shnvly aiid heavìly and toudied bcssic’s li])s with his 
fingcrs and mumbled, 

‘Txee, kid.” 

'‘Bigger.’* 

He took his hand away and rclaxcd. Hc did not feel that hc 
wanted to siep Jorth and resume wherc lic had lclt oJf living; not just 
yct. He was Jying at thc botrom of a decp dark j)ii uj)on a ])allci of 
warm wet straw and ar tlic lop of ihe pit hc coiìJcì scc ilie cold biue 
of the distant sky. Sornc liand had rcadicd in^idc ol him and fijìd 
laid a quict finger of pcace upoii thc resiJcss lossing of liis spirit and 
had niacic him fed ,that he did not nccd to long for a liome now. 
Then^like thc Jorig witlidrawing sound of a rcTc ding wavc, tlic sense 
of night and sca and warmtJi wcnt from Jiim and iic lay in tlic dark- 
ncss, ga/ing with vacant eyes at thc shadowy cciliiig, Jicaring his and 
hcr Jneatliing. 

'‘Bigger?” 

“Hunli?” 

“You like your job?V 

“Yeah. Wliy?” 

“1 just askcd." 

“Yoii swdl.” 

“You mcan that?” 

“Surc." 

“Whcre you working?*’ 

“Over pn DrcxeL” 
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“Whcre?’* 

“In the 4600 block/* 

“Ohl*’ 

'‘What?’' 

“Nothing/* 

“But, what?" 

"Oh, J just happen to think o£ something.’' 

“Tell ine. What is it?” 

“It ain’t nolhing, Bigger, honey.’* 

What clid shc incan by asking all these questions? Ile wonclcrcd if 
slic had dcler tcd anything in him. Then he wondercd if he wcrc not 
letting fear get the bctter of him by thinking always in terms of Mary 
and of hcr having bccn smothered and burnt. But hc wantcd to 
know why she had askcd where hc worked. 

“Coine on, honey. 7 cll mc what you thinking.” 

“]r ajn’t noihing rnuch, Bigger. I used to work ovcr in that scction, 
nol lai Irom whcre tlic Locb folks lived.” 

“Loeb?” 

“Yeah. Onc of ihr lamilies of one of the boys that killed that 
ÌTanks boy. Rcniember?” 

‘Naw; what you mcan?'* 

'You remernbcr licariug peoplc talk about Loeb and Lcopold.” 

“Oh!” 

“Idic oncs who killcd the boy and then tried to get iponcy from 
thf boy’s famib' . . . 

.... by schdin^ noics to thrm Biggcr was not listening. Thc 
world of soLind fc]l abruptly away from him and a vast picturc 
appeared bcfore his cyes, a picture tccming with so much meaning 
that he could not rcaci to it all at once. He lay, his cyes unblipking, 
his licart pounding, his lips slightly opcn, his breath coming and 
going so softly that it seemed he was not breathing at all. yoii re- 
me?nhcr thern atv you ain't even listening He said nothing. how 
rome yon wont lisien when I talk to you Why could he, why could 
he not, not seud a lettcr to the Daltons, asking for moncy? Bigger 
He sai up in bed, staring into tlic darkness. what\s the matter honey 
He could ask for ten tliousand, or maybe twcnty. Bigger whaVs iìie 
matter Vm talking to you He did not answer; his nervcs wcre taut 
with thc hard cffort to rcmember someihing, Now! Yes, Loeb and 
Lcopold had planned to have thc father of the murdered boy gct on 
a train and throw the money out of tlie wdndow while passing some 
spot. Hc leaped from bcd and stood in thc middle of the floor, 
Bigger He could, yes, he could J^^vc them pack the moncy in a shoe 
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box and have iliem throw it out of a car soincwhcre on the South 
Side. He looked round in the darkness, feeling Bcssie’s fingcrs on his 
arm. He came to himseH' and sighod. 

“What’s the mattcr, honey?” she asked. 

“Hunh?” 

“What’s on your mind?’* 

“Nothing.” 

“Come on and tcll inc. You worricd?” 

“Naw; naw. . . 

“Now, 1 told you what was on my inind, biit you won’t tell me 
what’s on yours, Thai ain’t fair.” 

”I just forgot somcihing. l’hat’s all.” 

“That aiu't what you was thinkirig aboiit,” shc said. 

He sat back on the bcd, lccling his sralp tingle wiih exnterncnt. 
Could hc do it? This was what Iiad becfi inis.ing and this was wliat 
would makc thc thing coniplcie. But this ihing was so big he would 
have to take time and llunk it ovcr carcfiiHy. 

“Honey, lell mc whcrc you get that moneyr'” 

“What moncy?” he askcd in a tonc of feignctl snrprise. 

”Aw, Biggcr. I know somcthing's wrong. You worricd,. You got 
something on your niind. 1 can tcll it.” 

‘Tou wani me to makc uj) somcihing to tcll yon?” 

‘‘All right; if thai’s the way you fcel about ii. * 

”Aw, Bessic. . . .” 

“You didn’t have to comc here lonight.” 

“Maybe I shouldn’t’vc corne,” 

“You don’t have to come no morc.” 

“Don’t you love rge?” 

“Abput as much as you love me.” 

”How much is thai?” 

”You ought io know.” 

”Aw, lct’s siop fiissing,” hc said. 

He fclt the bed sag gcntly and hcard the bcd-rovers rustling as she 
pulled thcm ovcr hcr. Hc turncd his head and stared at the dirn 
whitcs of hcr cycs in the darkncss. Maybe, ycs, maybc hc could, màybe 
he could use her. Hc leancd and stretchcd himself on ihe bcd bcside 
her; she did not movc. He piit his hand upon hcr shoulder, pressing 
it just softly enough to lct hcr know that he was tlnnking about her. 
His mind tried to grasp and encompass as much of her life as it could, 
tried to understand and weigh it in. relation to his own, as his hand 
rested on her shouldcr. Coiild he trust hcr? How much could he tell 
her? Would she act with him, blindl^, bclieving his word? 
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"Corne oii. Lct's gct dressed and go out and get sOmething to 
drink/' she said. 

“O.K.’* 

“You ain't acting like you always act tonight." 

“T got soniothing on niy niind." 

“Can’t yoii tcll nie?'' 
don’t know.” 

“Don’t yoLi trnst me?” 

“Surc.” 

“Then why don’t you tell me?" 

He did no( answcr. Her voicc had come in a whispcr, a whisper he 
had heard rnany tiincs whcn she wanted soiiiclhing badly. It brought 
to hiin a lull scnsc of hrr‘lilc, what he had bccn thinking and fceling 
V'hen hc had jilaccd his hand upon hcr shoiildcr. Thc same decp 
^<"^ 1^/^11011 he had had ihat morning at horae at thc brcakfast table 
whilc watching Vera and Buddy arid his mothcr came back to him; 
only it was Bcssie hc was looking at now and seeing how blind she 
was. He fcli ihc narrow orbit of her lifc: from her room to thc 
kiichcn ol the whitc folks' was the farthcst she ever movcd. She 
worked long hours, hard and hot hours scven days a week, with only 
Sunday aftcrnoons off; and when she did gct ofF slie waiitcd fun, liard 
and fast fun, somcthing to makc her fecl that shc was making iip 
tor thc starvcd lile shc led. It was her hankering for scnsatìon that 

Hkcd about hcr, Most nighis she was too tired lo go out; she only 
wrinted to get drunk, Slic wanted liquor and he wantcd her. So hc 
would givc her thc liquor and she would givc him hersclf. Hc had 
hcard hcr conijdain about how hard the white folks workcd hcr; shc 
had told him c>vcr and over again that shc lived,thcir livcs wlicn she 
was working iii thcir homcs. not her own. That was why, sbe toìd 
hiiTi, shc clrank. Hc kncw why she liked him; hc gavc hcr moncy for 
drinks. Hc kii(\v ihat if he did not givc ii lo hcr somronp else wonld; 
shc wcnild scc to ihaL Bcssic, too. was very blind. What onght hc tell 
hcr? Slie niight come iii just handy. Then he realizcd that whatcver he 
chosc to teJl her ought not to bc anything that would iriakc her feel 
in any way out of it; sh.e ought to bc made to feel that she knew it 
all. GcHlcianinl He Just simply could not gct used to acting like he 
ought. He shoulcl not have made her think that somcthing was 
happening that he did not want hcr to know. 

“Give me time, honcy, and 111 tell you,” he said, trying to 
straightcn lliings out. 

“You don’t havc to unless you want to.” 

“Don't be that way.’* 
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“You just 'cau’t treat me any old way, Bigger.” 

“I aìn’t trying to, honey.’' 

“You can’t play me chcap.” 

“Take it easy. I know what rm doing.” 

*‘l hopc you do.” 

“For Chrissakcsl” 

“Aw, comc on. 1 want a drink.” 

“Naw; listen. . . .“ 

“Keep your busincss. You don’t havc to leli rnc. Bii! don’t you 
come running to rne whcn you need a friend, sc( 

“When we gct a couple of drinks, l’ll tcll you :dl abrmt il.’’ 

“Suit yoursclf.’’ 

Ile saw hcr waiting at tlic door for him; hc piu on liis coat and 
cap and they walkcJ slowly down thc stairs. saviu'g nothing. It 
seemcd warmcr outsidc, as though it WTrc going 10 snow again. The 
sky was low and dark. Thc wind blcw. As hi walkcd bcsidc BessÌc 
his fect sank inio the soft snow. The sutcis wcìc Cìiipiy and silent, 
siretching bcfore him wdiitc and clean undei the VanisÌKng glow of 
a lung string of strcct lamps. As hc walkcd hc saw oul ol the corncrs 
of his ey(‘s Bessie stridiiig bcside him, aiid it sc( laed tliat liis mind 
could fccl thc soh sw'ing of her body as it w'ciii foiwnrd. He ycarn(‘d 
suddenly to bc back in bed with hcr, fccling hcr body warm and 
jdiant to his. But ihe look on her face was a lìard and distant one, 
it separatcd him from her body by a grcai suggcstion of space. Tlc 
had not leally wantcd to go out with her toinghi; biu h(T qucstions 
and suspicicjns had made him say ycs when shc had wantcd to go 
for a drink. As he walked bcsidc hcr hc fcli thni iJicrc wcic two 
Bcssies: one a body that he had just had and wantcd badly again; 
the other was in Bc*ssic’s face; it askcd (juestions; it bargaincd and 
sold tfie otiier Bcssie to advantagc. Hc wished hc coiild clcnch his 
fist and swing Iiis arm and blot out, kill, swccj) a;vay thc Bessie on 
Bessic’s face and leavc the other helplcss and yielding before him. 
He would thcn gathcr her up and put hcr in his chcsi, his stomach, 
somc place decp inside liim, always kccjring hcr there cvcn whcn he 
slept, ate, trdkcd; keej)ing hcr there just to fccl and tnòw' that she 
was his to have and holcl wlienever hc wantcd to. 

“Whcre we going?" 

“Whcrcver you w^ant to.” 

“Let's go to the Paris Grill.” 

“O.K.” 

They turned a corner and walked to the middle of the block to 
the grill, and went in. An automatic phonograph was playing. They 
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wcnt to a rear table. Bigger ordered two sloe gin fizzcs. They sat 
silent, looking at each oiher, waiting. He saw Bessie’s shoulders jerk- 
ing in rhyLhiii to the music. Would she help him? Well, he would 
ask her; he would frame thc story so that she would not have to 
know cvcrything. He knew that he should havc asked hcr to dance, 
but the cxciteiiicnt that had hold of him would not lct him. He was 
fccling diffcrcnt tonight frorn cvcry othcr night; he did not need to 
dance and sing and clown ovcr ihe floor in order to blot out a ciay 
and riight of doing nothing. He was full of cxcitcment. The waitress 
brought thc drinks and Bcssie lifted hers. 

“Ilcrc’s to you, cvcn if you don’t want to talk and even if you is 
acting (juccr/’ 

“Bcssic, ]*m worricd. ' 

“Aw, conic on and drink,“ slie said. 

Tlìcy sippcd. 

"Biggcr?” 

“Hunl]?“ 

“Can’l T hclp you in what you doing?*’ 

“Mayhc.” 

“I want to.“ 

“You irust ine?’' 

“l havc so (ar,“ 

‘d mcan now?’' 

“Vcs; ìf you tcll inc what to trust you for?“ 

“Mavhc I can t do tJiat.” 

“Thcn you d^ ii’r trust mc.‘“ 

“It’s got to hc that way, Bessic.” 

“If 1 tnisicd you, wcadd you tcll ine?” 

“Mav hc.“ 

“Don’l say ‘mayhc,’ Biggcr.” 

“Lisicri, honcy,’’ he said, not liking thc way he was talking to her, 
buj afraid ol tclling her outright. “The reason I’m acting tliis way is 
I got soinctliing big on.” 

“What?” 

“It’ll mean a ]ot of money.'* 

“1 wisii you’d cithèr tcdl me or quit talking about it.“ 

Thcy were siicni; he saw Bessie drain hcr glass, 

“l’m rcady to go,“ shc said. 

“Aw. . . 

“I want to get somc slccp.” 

“You mad?” 
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‘*Maybe.” 

Hc did not want her to bc tliat way. How could he make her stay? 
How niuch could hc tell hcr? Could he makc hcr trust hini without 
telling everything? He suddenly fclt she would comc closer to him if 
he made hcr fccl that he was in danger. That’s itl Make hcr fecl 
concerned about him. 

“Maybe ril havc to get out of town soon/’ he said. 

'The policc?” 

“Maybe.” 

“What you do?” 

“rm planning to do it now\” 

“But w^here you get that rnoncy?” 

“Look, Bcssie, if 1 had to lcavc town and wanted dough, w^ould you 
hclp me if I split with you?” 

”If you took mc with you, you wouldn’t havc to splitZ’ 

Hc was silcnt; hc had not thought of Bess>e's bcing viuth him. 
A WTmian was a dangeroiis burden when a man was running aw^ay. 
He had read of how men had bcen catight because of w^ornen, and hc 
did not want ihat to happen to him. But, if, ycs, but it he told her, 
yes, just enough to get her to wwk wdth him? 

“O.K.,” hc said. “I’ll say this much: I’ll takc you if you hclp mc/' 

“You really niean that?” 

**Sure.” 

*Thcn you going to tell mc?” 

Ycs, hc could drcss thc siory up. Why cvcn mention Jan? Why not 
lell it so that if she werc cvcr questioned shc would say the things 
that hc wantcd hcr to say, things that would hclp Jnin? IIc lificd 
the glass and draineckthc liquor and set it down and Jcaned forward 
and toyed with the cigarctte in his fingcrs. He spokc with bated 
brcath. 

“Listcn, here’s thc dope, see? Thc gal whcre T’m working, the 
daughter of the old man who’s rich, a millionaire, has done run off 
wùth a Red, scc?” 

“Eloped?” 

‘Tlunh? Er. . . . Yeah; eloped.” 

”With a Redr 

”Yeah; one of them Communists.” 

“Ohl What’s wrong with hcr?” 

“Aw; shc’s crazy. Nobody don’t know she’s gone, so last night I 
took thc money from her room, scc?” 

“Ohl” 

“They don’t know where she is.” 
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“But what you going lo do?'' 

“They don't know where she is/* he said again. 

*'What you mean?" 

He sucked his cigarette; hc saw hcr looking at him, her black eyes 
wide with cagcr intercst. He liked that look. In onc way, he hated 
to tell hcr, bccausc he wanted to kecp hcr guessing. He wanted to 
lake as long as |jossible in order to see thar look of complete absorp- 
tion upon licr face. If madc him feel alivc and gave him a height- 
ened sensc of thc valuc of himsclf. 

“1 got afi idca/ he said. 

''Oh, Biggci, ielì uic!” 

“Don’t talk so loud!” 

“Well, tell inc! ’ 

“Idiey don t know whcre the girl is. They might think she’s kid- 
nappcd, scc? ' Ilis wbolc body was tense and as he spoke his lips 
trembled. 

”Oh, thai was what yoii was so excited about when I told you 
about Lo(‘l) aiid'Lcopcdd. 

“Weli, what you think?” 

‘‘Wouìd thcy really think shc’s kidnapped?” 

“We can rììaìu ’ciii think it.” 

She looked into hcr ompty glass. Bigger beckoncd the waitress 
ajid ordc!(.*d two juorc drinks. He took a dccp swallow and said, 

”1 Iic gal’s goric, s(‘c? They don't know where she is? Don’i nobody 
know. but tlicy might think somebody did if thcy was told, see?” 

“You mcan. . You lucan wc could say we did it? You mcan 
wriie to ’cni. ...” 

”. . . . and ask for nioncy, sure,” he said. “And get it, too. You see, 
we cash in, 'causc nolxjdy else is trying to.” 

“But supposc shc shows up?” 

“She won’t.” 

''How you know?” 

”1 jusi know she won’t.” 

“Ihggcr, yoLi kìiow something about that girl. You know where' 
she is?” 

“Thai’s all right about where she is. I know we won’t have to 
tvorrv about hcr showing up, sce?” 

“Oh, Bigger, this is crazyV' 

“Thcn, hcll, we won’t talk about it no morel ’ 

”Oh, 1 don’t mean that.” 

“Then what do you meaii?” 

“I iiican we got to be careful.” 
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“We can get len ihousand dollars.” 

‘‘How?'' 

“We can have ’em leave the money somewhere. They’ll think they 
can get the girl back. . . 

“Bigger, you know where that girl is?’' shc said, giving her voice a 
tone o£ half-question and half-statcmcnt. 

“Naw.” 

“Then it’ll be in the papers. She’ll show up.” 

”She won’t,” 

'*How you know?” 

“She just won’t.” 

He saw her lips moving, then heard her speal softly, ieaning 
toward him. 

“Bigger, you ain’t done nothing to that girk is you?” 

He stiffcned with fear. He felt suddenly that hc wanted somè- 
thing in his hand, somcthing solid and heavy. his gun, a knife, a 
brick. 

“If vou say that again, I’ll slap you back from this tablel” 

"Ohì” 

“Come on, now. Don’t be a fool.” 

“Bigger, you oughtn’t’ve done it. . . 

‘ You going 10 help me? Say yes or no.” 

“Gee, Bigger. . . 

“You scared? You scared after letting me take tliat silvcr from 
Mrs. Heard’s home? After letting me get Mrs. Macy’s radio? You 
scared now?” 

don’t know.” 

”You wanted me \p tell you; wcll, I told you. That’s a woman, 
always. You want to know something, then you run like a rabbit.” 
“ButVe’ll get raught,'* 

"Not if we do right.” 

*‘But how could we do it, Bigger?” 

“I’ll figure it out.” 

*‘But I wanr to know.” 

“It’ll be easy.” 

*‘But how?” 

*‘I can fix it sc) you can pick up the money and nobody’ll botheì' 
you.” 

*‘They catch people who do things like that.” 

*‘If you scared they will catch you.” 

*‘How could I pick up the money?” 

‘‘We’ll tell ’em where to leave it.” 
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“But they'll have police watching.” 

“Not it they want the gal back. We got a club over 'em, see? And 
I’ll be waiching, too. I work in the housc where they live. I£ they 
try to doublccross us, I'll let you know.” 

”You rctkon we could do iL?” 

”We could have 'cm throw the money out of a car. You could be 
in some spot lo sce if tliey scnd anybody to watch. If you see any- 
body aiound, then you don't touch the moiiey, see? But they want 
thc gal; thcy won’t watch.” 

There was a long silence. 

“liigger, l don’t kiu^w,” she said. 

”We conlrl g(3 to New York, to Harlcm, if we had money. New 
York’s a real tov/ 11 . Wc could lay low for awhilc.” 

“But suiijjose ihcy mark the money?” 

“They won’t.. And if they do, ril tell you. You see, I’m right 
there in the housc.” 

“But if wc run ofiT, they'll think wc did it. They’ll be looking for 
u# for ycars, Biggra'. ...” 

“Wc won’t juii right away. We’ll lay low for awdiilc.” 

“I don’t know, Biggcr/' 

Hc fclt satished; hc could (ell by the way she looked that if he 
pushed hcr liard enough she would conie in with him. She was afraid 
and lìc could handlc Iicr through hcr fcar. Hc looked at his w^atch; 
it was getting latc. Hc ought to go back and havc a look at that 
fiirnarr. 

‘I,is;cn, ì goi 10 go.” 

iic j;aid thf waiircss and they went out. There was another way 
to biiid hcr to him. He drew forth tlic roll of, bills, j^eeled olf one 
for hinisclf, aiid heìd out thc rcst of thc money trjward her. 

“Hcre,” hc said. “Get you somethirig and save the rest for me.” 
“Oh!’ 

She lookcil at ihe moncy and hcsitated. 

“Don’t you want it?” 

“Yerdi,” she said, taking tlie roll. 

“If yoLi siring along wiili me you'Il get plenty more.'* 

' 7’hey sto])j)cd in front of her door; he stood looking at hcr. 

“Weìi,” he said. “What you think?” 

“Biggcr, hoiicy. I—I don’t know^” she said plaintively. 

“You wanted mc to tell you.” 

‘Tin scarcd.” 

“Don't you trust mc?” 

“But we ain't nevcr done nothing like this before. They’ll luok 
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cverywhere for us for somcihing like this. It ain’t likc coming to 
where I work at night when the white folks is gotic out of town and 
stcaling something. It ain’t. . . 

*‘It’s up to you.” 

‘‘I’m scared, Biggcr.” 

"Who on earth’ll think we did it?” 

“I don’t know. Yoii really think they don’t know where thc girl is?” 

“I know they don’t.” 

‘Tou know?” 

“Naw.” 

“Shc’ll turn up.” 

“She won’t. And, anvhow, she’s a crazy girl. Thcv inighi c^cn tliink 
she's in it herself, just lo get monev liom hoi fainil> Thcy mighl 
think the Rcds is doing it. l'hcy won’t ihinl wc did. I Jicy don’t 
think wc got eiiough guts to do it. They dunk luggers is too 
scared. ...” 

”T don’t know.” 

”Did l cvcr tell yoii wrong?” 

”Naw; bat we ain’t ncvcr done notlung iikc tJiis bcfore.” 

”Well, I ain't wrong now.” 

“Wlicn do you want to do it?” 

”Soon as iliey bcgin to woiry about thc gal.” 

”You really reckon we could?” 

”l told you what I think.” 

”Naw; Biggci! I ain't going to do it. 1 tJunk you. , . 

He turncd abruptly and walked a'vay from hci. 

“Biggerl” 

She ran ovcr the ?uow and tuggcd at his slceve. Ilc stopped, bul 
did nol turn round. She caught his coat ai.d ])ull(‘d liirn alìQUt. 
Under thc ycllow sheen of a street lamp thcy coiiironicd each otlicr, 
silcntly. AIl about thcm was thc whiie snow and ilic nigJit; ilicj 
were cut off fiom thc world and wcrc conscious oriìy ol eacli oiher. 

• He looked at her witliout expression, waiting. Iler eyes fasLcncxl 
fearfully and distrustfully upon his face. Hc held his bocly in an 
attituclc that suggested that hc was delicately balanccd upon a hair- 
line, wairing to see if she woulcl push hirn forward or clraw him 
back. Her lips smilcd faintly and she liftcd her hancl and touched 
his face with hcr fingcrs. He knew that she was fighting out in her 
feelings the question of just how much he meant to her. She grabbed 
his hand ancl squeezed it, telling him in the pressure o£ her fingers 
that she wanted him. 
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Bigger, honey. . . . Let’s don*t do that. We getting along 
all right like we is now. . . 

He drew his hand away. 

“rm going/' he said. 

“When l'll see you, honey?*' 

‘‘I don’t know." 

He started off again and she overtook hirn and encirded him with 
her arrns. • 

“Bigger, honcy. . . 

*‘Come on, Ik^ssie. What you going to do?” 

She looked at liiin witJi round, hclplcss black eyes. He was still 
poiscd, wondcring if shc would pull hirn toward lier, or let him 
fall alone. Hc was cnjoying hcr agony, seeing and fcclirig the worth 
of himself in hcr bcwildcred desperaiion. Hcr lips trcmbled and 
she began to cry. 

*‘What yoiì goirig lo do?” he asked again. 

'‘Jf l do it, it's ’cause you want mc to,” shc sobbcd. 

Hc put Jiis arm af)oiit Jicr sliouldcrs. 

“Corne on, Bcssie,” he said. “Don’t cry.” 

Slie siopj)cd and dricd hcr cycs; hc looked at her closely. She’ll 
do if, hc iliouglit: 

“1 got to go,” hc*-said. 

“I ain’i going in right now.*' 

“W^hcrc you going?” 

Hc found that hc was afraid of what she did, now that she was 
working witli him. His peacc of mind dependcd upon knowing what 
siie dnd and why. 

“J’ni going io gct a pint.” 

Tlral was all right; shc w^as fecling as hc kncw shc always felt. 

“Wcll, ril sce you tomorrow night, Jiunh?’’ 

“O.K., honcy. But bc carclul.” 

“Look, Bcssic, donh you worry none. Just trust mc. No matter 
wliat lìappens, they won’t catch us. And they won’t evcn kriow you 
had anyihing to do with il.” 

“If they siart afier us, whcrc could we hide, Biggcr? You know 
wc's black. \Vc can’t go just rtrivwhcre.” 

He looked round thc lamp4it. snow-covered strect, 

“There’s j)lcnty of places/’ he said. “1 know the South Side from 
A to Z. We could evcn hide out in one of those old buildiiigs, see? 
Like I did last timc. Nobody evcr looks into ’cm.” 

He pointed across the street to a black, looming cmpty apartment 
building. 
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*‘Well/’ she sighed. 

“I’m going/’ he said. 

“So long, hoiiey.“ 

He walked toward ihc car line; when he lookcd back he saw her 
still standing in the snow; she had not moved. She1l be all right, he 
thought. Shell go along. 

Snow was falling again; the streets were long paihs leading through 
a dense jungle, lit here and thcre with torclies hcld liigli in invisiblc 
hands. He waitcd ten minutes for a car and nonc camc, lle turned 
the corner and walked, his head down, his hands dug into his pockets, 
going to Dalton’s. 

He was conridcnt. During thc last day and niglit ncw fcars had 
come, but new feelings had liclped to allay thosc icars. TJic niornent 
when hc had stood above Mary's bed and foimd that shc* was dead the 
fear of electrocution had entercd his flcsh and blood. Jiut at home 
at the breakfast table with his mother and sisicr and brother, sceing 
how blind they werc; and overhcaring Pcggy and Mrs. Dalton talk- 
ing in thc kitchen, a ncw fceliiig had becn bovn in him, a feeling that 
all but blotied out the fear of death. As long as he moved carefiilly 
and knew what he was about, he could handk* things, hc thouglit. 
As long as he could take his lifc into his owii hands and dispose of 
it as hc pleascd, as long as he couid decide jnst wiieh and whcre hc 
would run lo, he necd not be afraid. 

He felt that he had his destiny in his grasp* .Hc was more alive 
than he could ever lemeniber having bcen; liis mind and atieniion 
were pointcd, focused tcnvard a goal. For the Jnsi iimc in hìs life 
he moved consciously bctwecn two sharply dctincd polcs: ì^e was 
moving away froni ttc^ threatening penalty of death, from thc death' 
like timcs tJiat brought hiin that tightness ancl hotness in his clic&r: 
and he was moving toward that sensc of fulness he had so ofien but 
inadecjuately fck in magazincs and inovies. 

The sharne and fcar and hatc which Mary and Jan aiid Mr. 
Dalion and that hugc rich house had made risc so hàrd and hot in 
‘ him had nov/ coolcd and softened. Had hc not done what thcy 
thought he iiever could? His bcing black and at the bottom of the 
world was something which hc could takc with a new-born strerigth. 
What his knife and gun had once meant to him, his knowledge of" 
having secretly murdered Mary now meant. No matter how they 
laughed at him for his being black and clownlike, he could look 
them in the eyes and not feel angry, The feeling of being always 
enclosed in the stifling embrace of an invisible force had gone 
from him. 
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As he turned into Drcxel Boulcvard and headed toward Dalton's 
he thought of how rcstless he had bcen, how he was consunied alwaye 
with a body hunger. Wcll, in a way he had settled that tonight; ai 
time passcd he would niake it morc definite. His body fclt Iree and 
easy now ihat he had lain with Bessie. Tliat she would do what ht 
wantcd was wdiat he had scaled in asking her to work with him ir 
this ihiiig. SJic would be bound to hiin by ties dccper llian marriage 
She would be his; her fear of capturc and death would bind her tc 
him witli all tlie strengrli of her life; even as wliat lie had done last 
niglii had bound liim to this new path with all the strength of hij 
own life. 

He lurned oJl tlie side^v'alk and w^alked up the Dalton driveway 
went into thc bascinent and looked through tlie bright ciacks of thc 
furnace door. 'lle saw a rcd hcap of scething coals and heard thc 
upward hum of the draft. Ite pullcd the levcr, hearing the rattle ol 
coal againsl tin and secing tlie quivcring eiiibcrs giow black. Hc 
shut oll the coal and .stoopcd and opcncd the boiiom door of the 
furnacc. Ashe$ were piling up. He w^ould havc to take the shove 
and clean ihern out in the inorning and makc surc that no unburnt 
boncs wcre lcft. He had closed the door ancl stancd to the rcar oj 
the lurnace, going to his room, whcn he heard Pcggy's voice. 

“Bigger!” 

He sto[)pcd and before answering he felt a kccn sensaiion of ex 
ureraent lìush ovcr all his skin. She was standing at tlie liead of the 
itairs, i;i the door lcading to thc kitcheii. 

“yessura." 

TJe 'vcnt to thc bottom of the steps and looked upward. 

“Mrs. Dalton wants you to pick up tlie trunk' at thc station. , , 

“Thc trnnkY'' 

rie waÌLcd for Peggy to answer his surprisecl qucstion. Pcrhapj 
hc shouJd not Iiave asked it in that w^ay? 

“'lduy <alied up and said tliat no onc had claiined it. And Mr 
Dalton.got a wire from Detroit. Mary never got there.” 

“Ycssum.” 

iShe camc all thc way down the stairs and looketl rouiid the tìjtee 
ment, as ihough sceking somc missing detail. Hc stiffened; if^ shc 
saw something that woukl make her ask hira about Mary he woulc 
take the iron shovcl and let her have it stiaight across her head anc 
then take thc car and make a quick getaway. 

“Mr. Dalton’s worried,” Peggy said. “You know, Mary didn’i 
pack the new clothes she bought to take with her on the trip. Anc3 
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poor Mrs. Dalion’s becn pacing the floor and phoning Mary’s friends 
all day.” 

“Don’t nobody know whcrc she is?” Bigger asked. 

‘Wobody. Did Mary tell you to takc ihc trunk like it 

“Yessurn,” he said, knowing that tliis was ihc first hard hurdie. 
*‘It was locked and standing in a corner. I took it dowri and put it 
right where you saw it this morning.” 

“Oh, Pcggyl” Mrs. Dalton’s voicc callcd. 

“Yes!” Peggy answcrcd. 

Bigger lookcd up and saw Mrs. Dalton at tlic hcad ol the stairs, 
standing in white as usual and wiih hcr hicc tiltcd trustingly 
upward. 

“Is the boy back yet?” 

“He’s down here iiow, Mrs. Dalton.” 

“Comc in the kitclien a momcnt, will you, BÌggcr?” shc asked. 

“Yessum.” 

He followTd Peggy into thc kitchcn. Mrs. Dalton had lier hands 
clasped tightly in front of hci and her lare was still-tilted, higher 
now, and hcr white lips were partcd. 

“Peggy told you about picking up thc trunk?” 

“Yessuin. I’m on my way now.” 

“What time did you lcave hcrc last nighl?” 

“A little bcfore two, mam.” 

“And she told you to take the irunk dovvn?” 

“Ycssum.” 

“And shc told you not to put ihe car up?” 

“Yessum.” 

“And it was just.where you left it last nighl wdien you came this 
morning?” 

“Ycssum.” 

Mrs. Dalton turncd hcr hcad as she hcard the iniicr kitclicn door 
open; Mr. Dalton stood in thc doorway. 

“Hello, Bigger.” 

“Good day. suh.” 

“How are things?” 

"V“Fine, suh.” 

^*^he station called about the trunk a little while ago. You’ll havc 
to pick it up.” 

“Yessuh. Ì’m on my way now, suh.” 

“Listen, Bigger. What happened last night?” 

“Well, nothing, suh. Miss Dalton told me to take the trunk down 
so I could take it to the station this morning; and I did.” 
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“Was Jan with you?’' 

‘Tessuh, All three of us wcnt upstairs when I brought ’em in in 
the car. Wc wcut to thc room to get the trunk. Then I took it down 
and put it in the bascmcnt.’' 

“Was Jan drunk?” 

“Wcll, I don’t know, suh. They was drinking. . . 

“And what hapj)cned?” 

“Nothing, suh. 1 just took thc Irunk to the basement and left. 
Miss Dalton told ine to leavc the car out. She said Mr. Jan would 
take carc ol it.” 

*‘What were tlicy lalking about?” 

Bigger luing his lu'ad. 

*‘l don’t know, suh.” 

He saw Mrs. Dalton lift her right hand and he kncw that she 
meant for Mr. Dalton to sto]> questioning him so closely. He felt 
her shanie. 

“That's all right, F^igger,” Mrs. Dalton said. She turned to Mr. 
Dalton. “Where do you sujqiosc this Jan would be now?” 

”Mayl)e lie’s at thc Labor Defender oliìce.” 

“Can you gct in touch with him?” 

“Wcìl,” .^aid Mi. Dalton, standing ncar Biggcr and looking hard 
at thc IJoor. ‘‘I tould. But l’d rather wait. 1 slill think Mary’s up to 
some of her loolish pranks. Bigger, you’d bcttcr gct that trunk.” 

“YessuJi.” 

He got the car and drove through thc falling snow toward the 
Loop. In an.'>vvering tlicir questions he felt that he had succcedcd in 
turning tluìr jninds dcfinitcly in the direction of Jan. If things 
went at tiiis pace he would have to send thc rans(?m noie right away. 
TTe would sec Bcssic lomorrow and get tliings seitled. Ycs; hc would 
ask for ren thousand dollars, He would have Bessic stand in tlie 
windovr oi an old building at somc well-lighicd strcet eorncr with a 
flashlight. In the note he would tcll Mr. Dalton to j:)ut thc money in 
a shoc box and drop it in the snow at thc curb; he w^ould tell him 
to keej') his car moving and his lights blinkmg and not to drop the 
money nntil hc saw ihe flashlight blink thrcc timcs in thc window. 

. . . Yes; that’s how it would be. Bessie would sec the lights of Mr. 
Dalton’s car blinking and after thc car was goiie she would pick ùp 
the box of money. It would be easy. ^ 

He pullcd ihe car into the station, presented the tickct, got the 
trunk, hoistcd it to the ruiinirig board, and headed again for the 
Dalton home. When he reached the driveway the snow was falling 
so thickly that he could not see ten feet in front of him. He put the 
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car into the garage, set the trunk in the snow, locked the garage 
door, lifted the trunk to his back and carried it lo the entrance of 
the basement. Yes; the trunk was light; it was half-cnipty. No doubt 
they would question him again about tliat. Next timc lic would have 
to go into details and he would try to fasten hard in liis mind the 
words he spoke so that he could rcpcat thcra a thousand times, i£ 
necessary. He could, o£ course, set the trunk in thc snow right now 
and take a street car and get thc money from Bessie and leave town. 
But why do that? He could handle this thing. It was going his way. 
They were not suspecting him arid he would Ijc ablc to tell the 
moment thcir minds turncd in his dircction. And, loo, hc was glad 
lie had let Bcssie kccp that money. Siipposc lit' ucre scarihed hcrc 
on thc job? For thcm to find moncy on him was aloric cnough to 
fasten suspicion upoii him dcfinitcly. ìlc unlockcd thc door and 
took the trunk insidc; his back was bent bcncath its wciglii and he 
walked slowly with his eycs oii tlie wavcring red shadows on thc 
floor. Fle hcard thc fire singing in the lurnacc. Hc took thc trunk to 
the corncr in whidi he had ])laccd it the nigJif belore. Hc put it down 
and stoocl looking at it. Fle liad an impulsc to opcn it and look 
inside. He stoopcd to fumble with thc metal clasp, then started 
vioiently, jerking upright. 

“Biggerl” 

Without answering and bcfore hc rcalizcd ivdiat he was fìoing, 
he whirled, his cyes widc with fcar and his liand hall-raised, as 
though to ward olf a biow. Thc momcnt of whiiìing brought iiira 
face to facc with what sccmcd to his excitccl scnscs an aiiny of white 
men. His brcath stopped and hc blinkcd his cycs in tlie rcd darkncss, 
thinking that hc sbould bc aciing more calmly. Thcn he saw Mi. 
Daltoq and anoihcr white man stancling at tlie far cnd of ihe basc- 
ment; in the red shadows their faces were whitc discs oC danger 
floating slill in thc air. 

“Ohr' he said softly. 

The whitc man at Mr. Dalton’s sìde was squinting ,at him; he 
Eelt that tight, hot, choking fcar retuTning. Thc whiie màn clicked 
on the liglit. He had a cold, imjtcrsonal manner that told Bigger 
tò^Ire on his guard. In the vcry look of thc man’s cyes Bigger saw.his 
own personality reflected in narrow, restricted terms. 

^ “What's the matter, boy?"' the man asked. 

Bigger said nothing; he swallowed, caught hold of himself and 
came forward slowly. Thc whitc man’s eyes were steadily upon him. 
Panic seized Bigger as he saw the white raan lower his head, narrow 
his eyes still more, sweep back his coat and ram his hands into his 
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pants* pockets, rcvealing as he did so a shining badge on his chest. 
Words rang in Biggcr's mind: This is a copl He could not lake his 
cyes off the shining bit of nietal. Abruptly, the man changed his 
attitudc and cxprcssion, took his hands from his pocket and smiled 
a smile iliat Biggcr did not believe. 

“Fm not thc Jaw, boy. So don’t be scared.’* 

Biggcr clamjicd Jiis teetli; lic had to control himsclf. Hc should 
not liave let tliai rnan sce him staring at his badge. 

“Vcssidi,” he saul. 

“Biggcr, this is Mr. Brittcn,” Mr. Dalton said. “He’s a private 
invcstigator airiKhed to dic stafl of my onice. . . 

*‘Yessuh,’’ Bigger said again, Jiis tension slackening. 

“He waiits to ask you somc qiicstions, So just be calm and try to 
tell liitn wlratevcr lic wanls to know.” 

“Ycssidi.” 

“First of ail, I want to liave a look at ihat trunk,” Britten said. 

Biggcr stood aside as ihcy passed him. He glanced quickly at thc 
furnacc. Ji was still very lioi, droning. llicn lic, too, wcnt to the 
trunk, standing discrccily to oiie side, away from the two wliitc 
men, lookirig wiili suriace eycs at what ihcy were doing. Hc shoved 
his hands dcep into his jx)ckcts; lic stood in a peculiar attitude tliat 
allowcd liim to rcsjiond at oncc to wliatevcr tlicy said or did and 
at thc sniìie time to be outsidc aTiid away fiom them. He walched 
Bntien (111 n tlie trunk ovcr and bend lo it and try to work the lock. 

I got to hc (arcful, Bigger thought. Onc little slip now and ril spoil 
ihc wliolc th.ing. Sweat came onto his neck and face. Britten could 
iiot unlocf ihc trunk and he looked upward, at Bigger. 

“Ji’s lof\vd- You got a kcy, boy?” « 

'‘Nawsi h ' 

Biggei ''vondcrcd if this wcrc a trap; hc dccided to play safc aiid 
speak on!)' when he was sjKikeii to. 

“Voii mind if I break ii?” 

“(lO nght ahead,” Mr. Daltoii said. “Say, Bigger, get Mr. Britten 
thc hatclict.” 

“Yessuli,” he answcrcd mctiianically. 

Hc lliought raj)idly, his eniire body sLiff. Should he tell them that 
thc haìchct was sonicwhere in rhe house and offcr to go afier it and 
take tlìc oj)j)oriunity aiid riin away? How much did they really** 
suspcct him? W'as this whole ihing a ruse to confuse and trap hirnP' 
Hc glanced sharjily and intcntly at tiicir faces; they scemed to ]^e 
waiting only for thc hatchet. Y^cs; he would take a chance and 
he would lie his way out of this. He turned and went to the ,:^t 
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where the hatchet had been last night. the spot from which he had 
taken ii to cut off Mary’s head. He siooped and prctended to search. 
Then he straightencd. 

*‘It ain’t here now. . . . I—I saw it about hcre yesterday,'* hc 
mumbled. 

“Well, never mind,” Brittcn said. “I think I caii riianage.” 

Biggcr cased back toward thcm, waiting, watching. Britlen lifted 
his ioot and gave the lock a short, stoiit kick with the heel of his 
slioe and it sprang open. He lifted out thc tray aiid lookcd insidc. 
It was half-empty and the clolhes were disarraycd and Luinlilcd. 

“You see?” Mr. Dalton said. “She didn’t takc aJl of lier ihings.” 

“Ycs. In fact, shc didn’t nced a trunk al all Iroin thr looks of this,” 
Britten said. 

“Bigger, was thc trunk locked when she toid you lo lukc it down?” 
Mr. Dalton asked. 

“Yessuh,” Biggcr said, wondcring if that answcr was il\e safcst. 

“Was shc too drunk to know what slìc was doing, Biggcr?” 

“Well, thcy went into the room,” he said. ‘T wcnt in after them. 
Then she told me to take the trunk down. Thai’s all happencd.” 

”She could have put thcsc things inio a small suitcasc,” Britten 
said. 

The fire sang in Bigger’s cars and hc saw thc rcd shadows dance 
on the w^alls. Let them try to fincf out who did itl IIis tec:h w'^rè 
clampcd hard, until thcy ached. 

“SiL down, Bigger,” Britten said. 

Bigger looked at Britten, feigning surprise. 

”Sit on the trunk,” Britten said. 

”Me?” 

”YeaJ\. Sit down.” 

He sat. 

“Now, lakc your time and think hard. I want to ask yf»u some 
qucstions.” 

“Yessuh.” 

“What time did you takc Miss Dalton froni hcre last night?” 

”About eight-ihirty, suh.” 

Bigger knew that this was it. This man was here to find òut 
everything. This was an examination. He would have to point his 
^nswers away from himself qiiitc dcfinitely. He would have to tell 
ìiis story. He would let cach of the facts of his story fall slowly, as 
t^pugh hc did not realize the significance of them. He wpuld answer 
j^nly what was asked. 

?<you drove her to school?” 
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He hung his hcad and did not answcr. 

“Comc on, boyl’* 

“Well, niister, you scc, rm jiist working hcre. . . 

“What do you mcan?” 

Mr. Daltori camc dosc and lookeci liard into liis face. 

“Answcr liis qucstions. Biggcr.” 

“Yessuh.*’ 

“You drovc licr to school?” Brittcn asked again. 

Srill, hc did not answcr. 

“1 askcd )ou a c|ucstioii. boy!“ 

“Nawsuh. 1 (ìidu’L drive lier to school." " 

“Whcrc did you take her?“ 

“WelJ, suh. S1 ic told me, after I got as far as the park, to turn 
round aiid takc hcr to thc Loop.” 

“She didn'r go to schoolT* Mr. Dalton asked, his lips hanging 
opcn in surprisc. 

“Nawsiih.” 

“Why didn’t you tcll me this beforc, Bigger?" 

“She told mc not to.“ 

'rhere was silencc. d’hc furnacc droncd. Hugc red shadows swam 
acToss thc walls. 

“Whcre did you take her, thcn?“ Britten asked. 

“To thc Looj), suh.” 

“Whcrcabouts in the Loop?“ 

“To Lakc Strcet, suh.” 

“Do you rcmcmbcr the numbcr?” 

“Sixtccn, I dunk, suh.” 

“Sixtccn Lakc Sircct?“ 

“Ycssuh.’' 

“1’hat‘s the L.abor Dcfeiider offìce,*’ Mr. Dalton said, turning to 
Britten. “This Jan's a Rcd.“ 

“Ilow loiig was she in thcrc?” Brittcn askcd. 

“About half-liour, I reckon, suh.“ 

“Tlicn what happcned?” 

“Wcll, I waitcd in the car. . . 

“She stayed there till you brought lier home?“ 

“Nawsuh.” 

“She carae out. . . 

**They came out. , . 

“This man Jan was with her, then?” ^ 

“Yessiih. He was with her. Seems to me she went in there tO iget 
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him. She didn'i say anything; she just went in and staycd awhile 
and then came out wiih him.’* 

“Then you drove ’em. . . 

**He drove,” Bigger said. 

“Weren’t you driving?” 

“Yessuh. But he wantcd to drivc and she told mc to lct him.” 

Thcre was anoiher silence. They wanted him ro draw thc picturc 
and he would draw it like he wanted it. He was tvcmbling with 
excitement. In tiie past had they iiot always diawn ihc picture for 
him? He could tcll thcm anything he w^anted and uhai (ould they 
do about itì^It was his word against Jan's, and Jan was a Red. 

“You waited somewherc for ’crn?'’ Briiteii asked; the tone o£ curt 
hostility had suddenly left liis voicc. 

“Nawsuh. I was in thc car. . . 

“And where did thcy go?” 

He wanted to lell oi how thcy had made liim sit beiween thcm; 
but he thought that hc would tell that latcr on. when hc was telling 
how Jan and Mary had.made him £ecl. 

“Well, Mr. Jan asked mc whcre was a good platc to eat. The 
only one I knew about wherc white folks,” he said “white folks” 
vcry slowly, so that they would know that he was conscious of what 
WMs mcant, “ate on the South Side was Ernic's Kiichcn Shack.” 

“You took them thcre?’’ 

“Mr. Jan drove the car, suh.” 

“How long did they stay ihere?” 

“Well, we must’ve stayed. . . 

“Weren’t you waiting in the car?’’ 

“Nawsuh. You seg, raister, I did what they toid me. J was onJy 
workine for ’em. . . 

“Ohr Britten said. “I suppose he rnadc you eat with im?’’ 

“I didn't want to, raister. I swear I didn’t. He kept 'worfying me 
till I went in.’’ 

Britten walked away from the trunk, running the fing(^s of his 
left hand nervously through his liair, Again he turned to Bigger. 

“They got drunk, hunh?’’ 

“Yessuh. They was drinking.’’ 

^ “What did this Jan say to you?’’ 

^‘‘Hc talked about the Communists. . . 

^’How much did they drink?’’ 

“It seemed like a lot to me, suh.’* 

“Then you brought ’em home?** 

‘T drove ’ern through the park, suh.*' 
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**Then you broughi ’em homc?” 

“Ycssuh. That was neaily two.” 

“How drunk was Miss Dalton?” 

“WeJl, sJie couldn’t hardly stand up, suh. When we got home, he 
liad to lift Jier up thc stcps,*' Bigger said with lowcrcd eycs. 

‘Tliat’s all right, boy. You caii talk to us about it,” Britten said. 
“Jusr how drunk was slicP’' 

“Slie passcd out,” Biggcr said. 

Briticn Jookcd at Dalton. 

“Shc cotdd noi have lcfi this hoiise by hcrsclf,” Britten said. 
Mrs. Dahon’s ngJu, tJtni shc could not havc lcft.*’ Britten stared 
at Jhggct aiid liiggcr fclt that soine deepcr qucstion was 011 Brit- 
tcn’s rnind. 

*‘WhaL cisc liajq)cncd?” 

llc would slìoot now; hc would let thcm havc some of it. 

^AVcll, f told you Miss Dalton lold me to take thc triink. I said 
tJial Vausc sJie told mc not to tell aJiout me taking hcr to thc Loop. 
It was Mr. Jan wlio told nie to takc the trunk down and not piit tlic 
car away.” 

told you not to put tlic car away and to takc tlie trunk?” 

“Ycssuli. Tliat’s riglit.” 

“Wliy didn’t you tcll us iliis before, Biggcr?” asked Mr. Dalton. 

“Shc told mc not to, suli.” * 

”How was tlìis Jan aciing?” Brittcn askcd. 

”He wns drunk,” said Biggcr, fccling that now was the timc to 
drag Jan in dcfiniicly. ”Mr. Jaii was thc onc who told mc to take 
the tiunk down and leave the car in thc snow. I told you Miss 
DaJton told rae tliat, but hc told me. I woulcl’ve bcen giving the 
wliole iJiiiig away if I had told alxiut Mr. Jan.” 

BiitfCT'. \valkcd toward the furnacc and Jjack again; tlic furnace 
droncd as.bcfore. l^iggcr hojjcd that no oiie would try to look into 
it iiow; his throat grew dry. Tlien he started nervously as Brittcn 
wJnrlcd and j)ointcd his fìnger into his facc. 

”\Vhat did Iie say about tJie Party?” 

”Suh?” 

”Aw% come on, J)oyI Doidt stalll Tcll me wliat Jic said about thc 
.I^arty!” 

“Thc party? He askcd rrie to sit at his table. . . .” 
mcan tlie PartyV’ 

”Jt wMsn’t a j)arty, mistcr. Hc madc me sit at his table and he 
boiiglit (hicken and told inc to eat. 1 didn’t want to, but he made 
mc and it was my job.” 
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Brittcn came close to Bigger and narrowcd liis grcy eyes. 

“What imit are you in?” 

“Suh?” 

**Come on, Comradcy tell me what unit you are in?” 

Bigger gazcd at him, spccchlcss, alarmcd. 

“Who’s your organizcr?” 

“I don’t know what you mean,” Biggcr said, his \oice quavering. 

“Don’t you read ihe DailyY* 

“Daily what?” 

“Didn’t you know Jan bcforc you camc to woik ìien‘?“ 

“Nawsuh. NawsuhV* 

“Didn’t they send you to Russia?” 

Biggcr siarcd and did not answer. Hc kncw nf)w tliat Briiten was 
trying to find out if hc wcre a Conmumist. Tt was smnetliing he had 
not countcd on, ever. He stood up, trembling. He hacl not tliought 
that this thing could cut iwo ways. Slowly, hc sliook his hcad and 
backed away. 

“Nawsuh. You got me wrong. I ain’t ncver fooled around with 
thcrn folks. Miss Dalton and Mr. Jan was the first ones I ever mct, 
so help me GodI“ 

Britten follovved Bigger till Bigger’s hcad struck the walk Biggcr 
looked squarely into his eyes. Britten, with a movcmcnt so fast that 
JBigger did not sce il, grabbcd him in the coliar and ramnied his 
head hard against the wall He saw a flash of rcd. 

“You are a Communist, you goddamn black sonofal)itch! And 
you’rc going to tcll mc about Miss Dalton and that Jan bastardl” 

“ATaicsuh! I ain’t no Communistl A^flw;suh!” 

“Well, what’s ^/n'f?” Britten jcrked from his pocket tbc srnall 
packet of pamplilcts that Biggcr had put in his drcssci drawer, and 
held them undcr his cyes. “You know you’rc lytngl Come on. talkl” 

“Nawsuh! Yoa got me wrong! Mr. Jan gave me them thingsl He 
and Miss Dalion told me to rcad ’em. ...” 

• “Didn’t you know Miss Dalton beforc?” 

“Nawsuh!” 

“Wait, Britien!” Mf. Dalton laid his hand on Brittcn’s arm. 
“Wait. Tliere’s something to what he says. Shc tiicd to talk to hiirf% 
unions whcn she first saw him yesterday. If that Jan gave hira 
tlrose pamphlets, then he knows nothing about it.” , 

“You’re surc?” 

“I*m positive. I thought at fìrst, when you brought me those 
pamphlets, that he must have known something. But I don’t think 
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he does. And therc’s no usc blarning him for something he didn't 
do." 

Ikitten looscncd his fmgcrs from Biggcr’s collar and shruggcd his 
shouldcrs. Biggcr rclaxed, still standing, his hcad resting against the 
wall, aching. Hc had not iliought that aiiyone would darc think 
that he, a black Ncgro, would bc Jan's partner. Britten was his 
eneray. He kncw that the hard light in Biiitcn’s cycs held him 
guilty t)ctause he was black. He Jiaied Brilten so liard and hot, while 
standiiig thci o with sJcepy eyes and parted li[)s, tliat he would gladly 
havc grabl:>c(l the iron sliovel from tlie corncr and sj)lit his skull in 
two. Foi ii sjiiit sccond a roaring noise in his ears hlottcd out soiind. 
He stiugglcd to control himsclf; then he hcard Britten talking. 

, got to gct liold of that Jan.’' 

“That sccms lo bc tlie ncxi thing,” said Mr. Dalton, sighing. 

Biggcr fclt tliai if hc said somcihing dircctly to Mr. Dalton, he 
could swing things louiid again in his lavor; but he did not know 
just how to ))Ut it. 

“You suj)|)Ose she ran oil?” he hcard Briiicn ask. 

“1 don’l know,” Mr. Dahon said. 

Briticn luined to Bigger and lookcd at him; Biggor kcpt his cyes 
down. 

“iV)y, 1 just want to know% are you tclling ihe truth?” 

“Ycssuh. I'm teiling ihe truth. 1 just started to wc^rk here last 
iiight. 1 ain’t (lone noihing. 1 did jusi wdrat thcy lold inc to do.” ;• 

“You smc hc’s all right?” Britten asked Dalion. 

“He’s all right.” 

“II you (lon’t want me to work for you, Mr. Dalion,” Bigger said, 
“I’ll go Jioine, I didn’t waiil to come herc,” lie coiitinucd, feeling 
tliat his woids w^ndd awakcn irr Mr. Dalton a scnsc of why lic was 
hcr<\ “hut ilicy scnt mc anyhow^” 

“'Jhat’s iriic,*’ Mr. Dalton told Briitcii. “He’s rcfcrred lo me from 
tJic rclief. He’s been in a reltu'm scliool and l’m giving hira a 
<hance. . . Mr. Dalion turned lo Biggcr, “Just forgct it, Bigger. 
We had to make siirc. Stay on and do your work. I’m sorry this had 
10 haj>j)en. Don’l lel it brvak you dowm.” 

“Yessulì.” 

“O.K.,” said Britten. “If you say hc’s O.K., then it’s O.K. .nyith 
me.” 

“Go on to your room, Biggcr,” said Mr. Dalton. 

“Ycssuh.” • 

Head down, hc walked to the rear ’of the furnacc and upstairs into 
his room. He turncd the latch on the docr and hurricd to the doset 
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to listen. The voices came clearly. Briitcn and Mr. Dalton liad 
come into the kitchen. 

“My, but \i was liot down therc,” said Mr. Dalion. 

“Yes.^' 

. l’m a litile sorry you bothered him, He’s iiere to try to 
get a new slant on things.*’ 

“Well, you see ’em one way and I sce ’em another. To mc, a 
niggcr’s a nigger.” 

“But he’s sort o£ a problcm boy. He’s not really bad.” 

“You got to bc rotigh with ’em, Dalton. Sec Iiow 1 got tliat dopc 
out of ’im? Hc wouldn’t’ve told yoti that.” 

“But I don’t want to make a mistake hcrc. Ir wasn’t liis faulr. He 
was doing what tliat crazy daughtcr of mine told liirn. I don’t want 
to do anything ril regrct. A£ter all, these biack boys nevcr gct a 
chance. ...” 

“They don’t nced a charice, i£ you ask ine. Thcy gct in cnough 
trouble without it.” 

“Well, as long as thcy do their work, lci’s let ’cm bc.” 

'‘Just as you say. You want mc to stay on the job?” 

“Surc. We must scc this jan. 1 caii’t undcrstand Mary’s going away 
and not saying anything.” 

“I can have ’im pickcd up.” 

”No, nol Not that way. Ì'hose Rcds’ll get hold o£ it and they’ll 
Taise a stink in thc papcrs.” 

“Wcll, what do yoii want me to do?” 

“l’ll try to get ’iin to come here. (’ll phone his onìce, and i£ he’s 
not there I’ll jrhone liis hoinc.” 

Biggcr hcard thew’ footsteps dying away. A door slaniined and 
then alj was quict. Hc came out ol the rlosct and looked in the 
dresser drawer whcrc he had put the pamphlcts. Yes, Briticn had 
searched his room; liis clothcs were mussed and lurnblcd. He would 
know how to handle Britten ncxt time. Britten was familiar to him; 
he had met a thousand Brittens in his life. He stood in thc center of 
the room, ihinking. When Britten quesiioned Jan, would Jan dcny 
having been with Mary at all, in ordcr to protcct hcr? If he *did, 
that would be in his favor. I£ Britten wanted to check on his story 
abQUt Mary’s not going to school last night, he could. If Jan said 
thaKthey had not been drinking it could be provcd that they had 
been drinking by folks in the cafè. If Jan licd about onc thing/ it 
would bc readily believed that he would lie about others. If Jan 
said that he had not come to ihe house, who would believe him 
after it was seen that he had lied about his not drinking and about 
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Mary's going to school? I£ Jan tricd to protect Mary, as he thought 
he would, he would only succecd in niaking a case against hiinself. 

Biggcr wcnt to tlie window and lookcd out at the white curtaiii 
o£ falling snow. Hc tliought of thc kidnap note. Should he try to 
get nujncy Ìrom them now? Hcl], yes! Hc would show that Britten 
bastardl He would work fast. But he would wait until aftcr Jan had 
lold his siory. Hc should scc Bcs'jie tonight. And he ought to pick 
out thc pcncil and j)apcr hc would use. And he must not forget to 
usc glovcs whcn hc wioic ihe notc so that no fnigerj^jrints would be 
on tlic j>apcr. Hc’d givc tliat Britten sr^rncthing to worry about, all 
right. Jiist wait. 

Bcxausc hc (ould go now, run off if he wantcd lo and leave it all 
bchind, hc fclt a ccriaiii sciisc of powcr, a j)ower born of a latent 
caj»a('ity to live. He was conscious ol ilìis (juiet, warm, dean, lich 
house, this room wilh tliis l>cd so soft, tlic wealthy wliite peojilc 
nioving in iuxury to all sides of him, wliiies living in a smugness, a 
set.uriiy, a ccrtainty tliat he had ncvTr known. Thc knowlcdge that 
he had killcd a white girl thcy lo\cd and regardcd as iheir symbol 
of bcauty inadc him icel ihc cqual of thcm, like a man who had 
bcen soiuelKnv chcatcd, biit had iiow cvcned the score. 

The inoie tlic scnse of Briiicn seej)cd inio him the more did he 
feel the necd lo Ìatc liiin oncc again and let him try to gct some- 
tliing fiom him. Ncxt limc he woukl do bctter; hc had let Brittca 
traj) him 011 ihat Commuiiisi business. Hc shoukl havc bccn on thè^ 
loolsout for iliat; but thc lucky thing was thai hc kncw tliat Brittcn 
had (ionc all his iiicks at oiuc, had shoi his bolt, had j')laycd ali his 
cards. Now that ihc iliiiig was out in thc oj>cn, hc would know how 
to aci. Aiul furihcnnore, Britteii might want hin>as a witncss against 
Jan. 11 e sinilcd whiJc hc lay iii thc darkncss. 1 £ that liappcticd, lic 
would be safc iii sending the ransoin iiotc. Hc could send it just 
whei) ihcy tliought thcy had j>inncd the (lisa])peava)»f(' of Mary 
uj)on Jan. d’hat would throw cvcrything into confusion and would 
inake ihem want to rcj>Iy and give the moncy at once and save 
the girl. 

llie wann room lulled his blood aiid a dcc|>ening srnsc of fatigue 
drugged Jiim with slccp. llc .stretclu'd out morc lully on the bed, 
sighed, tinacd on his back, swallowcd, and closed iiis cyes. Out of 
thc sniToundjiig silcncc and darkiicss ra01(^110 quiet ringing of a 
distant (hurch bcll, thin, laint, bul clcar. It tollcd, soft, then loud, 
thcn siill loudcr, so kvud that hd wondcrcd whoc ii was. It sounded 
suddcjily dircctly abovc his hcad and whcn hc looked it was not 
liìcre but wcnt on tolling and with each j^assing momcnt he felt an 
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urgent need to run and hide as ihoiigh the bell were sounding a 
warning and he stood 011 a street corncr in a rcd glare of light like 
that which camc from thc furnacc and he had a bìg package in his 
arms so wet and slij)])cry and licavy that he could scarcely hold onlo 
it and he wanted to know what w^as in ihe pat kage and he stc)[)pcd 
near an allcy corncr and unwrapj^cd it and ihe j)a[)cr fell away 
and he saw—it was his ouni head—his owni hcad lying with black 
face and half-closcd eycs and lij)s partcd with whiic iceth sliowdng 
and hair wet with blood and the red glarc grcw brighicr like light 
shining down from a rcd moon and red stars on a hot sunnner night 
and he was swcating and brcathlcss from rmining and the bcll 
clangcd so loud that hc could hcar the iron tongue claj)j)ing against 
the mctal sidcs each lime it swung to and fro and hc was ninning 
over a streci pavcd with black coal and his shoes kickcd liny lumps 
rattling against tin cans and he knc\v that vcrv soon he had to find 
somc place to hidc but thcrc was 110 j^lacc and in fiont of him wliiic 
people werc coruing to ask about thc head from wdiich the ncws- 
papers had fallen and which was now slij:>j)ery with blood in his 
JC^aked hands and hc gave uj^ and stood in thc middle of thc strcei 
in thc rcd darkness and curscd the booming bcll and the whitc 
people and fclt that he did not givc a damn wfiat haj)j)cncd lo him 
and when tlic pecjple closcd in lic hurlcd the hloody head scjuarely 
iiito Lhcir faces do 7 igdo 7 igdor,g. . . , 

* He oj)enccl his cycs and lookcd about him in ihc darkcncd room, 
hcaring a bcll ring. llc sat ujr. The bcll soundcd again. ITow long 
had it bccn ringing? Hc got to his lcct, sw^aying frorn stillncss, 
trying to sliakc oll slccj) and tliat awful cheam. 

“Ycssum,” lic inufhbled. 

The bcll rang again, insistcntly. He fumblcd in thc dark lor thc 
light chciiri and jmlled it. Excitemcnt cjuickcncd wiihin him. Had 
somcthing hajipcned? Was this the policc? 

“Biggerl’* a mufflcd voicc callcd. 

• “Yessuh.'' 

He braced himsclf for whatever was coming and siepped to the 
door. As hc opcncd it he felt ii being j)ushcd in by somcone who 
seemed deicrmined to gct in in a hurry. Biggcr backed away, 
blinking his eycs. 

'*We wan^ to talk to'^u," said Britten. 

"Ycssuh." 

He did not hear what Britten said aftcr that, for hc saw directly 
behind Britten a face that made him hold his breath. It was not 
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fear he felt, but a tension, a suprcme gathcring of all the forces of 
his body lor a showdown. 

“Go on iii, Mr. Erlonc,'’ Mr. Dalton said. 

Bigger saw Jun’s eyes looking at him steadily. Jan stepped into 
the room and Mr. Dalton followed. Bigger stood with his lips 
slightly paried, liis hands hanging loosely by his sides, his eyes 
watchful, bui vciled. 

“Sil down, Erlone,” Britien said. 

“This is all riglit,” Jan said. ”1’11 stand.” 

BiggcT saw Britten pull from his coat poeket the packet of pam- 
phlets and hold thern under Jan’s eyes. Jan’s lips twistcd into a 
Ìaint sniile. 

“Well,” Jan said. 

'‘You’ie one of tliose tough RcJs, hunh?” Brittcn asked. 

“(iomc on. Let’s gct this over with,” Jan said. “What do you 
wani?” 

“Takc it casy,” Britten said. “You got plcnty of tiinc. I know 
your kind. You like to rush and havc things yoiir way.” 

Biggcr saw Mr. Daltfui standing to one sidc, looking anxiously 
from oiic to thc oihcr. Scveral timcs Mr. Dallon niade as if to say 
somcthing, tlicn chceked himself, as tliough uncertain. 

“Biggcr,” nrirten askcd, ”is this ihc nian Miss Dalton brought 
hcrc last iiight?” 

Jan’s li])s ])ar(cd. ITe starcd at Britten, tlicii at Bigger. 

“Ycssuh/’ Biggcr wliisj)cred, slruggling to control his fcclings, 
liaiing Jan violeiuly bccausc hc kncw hc was liurting him; wanting 
10 strikc Jan with soincihing bccausc Jan’s wule, iiicrcdulous slare 
tnade hiin fcel hot guill lo ihc vcry corc of hnu. 

“You didn’t briug i:ie herc, Biggcr!” Jan said. “Why do you lell 
thcTii ihat?” 

liiggcr did nol answcr; he dcciflcd tn talk oìily lo Bntlcn and 
Mi\ Dalton. Thcrc was silcncc. jaii was staring at Bigger; Britten 
and Mr. Dalion wcic watehing Jan. Jan inadc a inovc toward 
Btggcr, but Britten’s arrn chcekcd him. 

“Sa), what is this!” Jan dcmanded. “What’re you making this 
boy ìie lor?” 

”J supposc you'rc going to lell us you wcrcu’t drunk last night, 
hunh?” asked Brittcn. 

“What busincss is that of yours?” Jan shot at him. 

“Whcrc’s Miss DU’ton?” Brittcn asked. 

Jan looked round the room, puzzled. 

”Shc’s in Detroit,” he said. 
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**You know your story by hcart, don't you?” Biitten said. 

“Say, Biggcr, what’re they doing to you? Don’t bc afraid. Speak 
upV' said Jan. 

Bigger did not answcr; he lookcd stonily at thc floor. 

“Where did Miss Dalion tcll you she was going?“ Brittcn askcd. 

“She told me she was going to Dctroit.” 

“Did you sce hcr last night?“ 

Tan lìcsiiaicd. 

“No.“ 

“You didn’t give thesc pamphlets to tliis boy last rnght?“ 

Jan shruggcd liis slioidders, smilcd and said: 

“All right. 1 saw licr. So what? Voii know wliy 1 didn’t say so in 
ihc lirst placc. . . 

“No. Wc dont know,” Britten saìd. 

“Wcll, Mr. Dalion hcre docsn’t likc Rcds, <is you call ’em, and I 
clidn’t want to gct Miss Daiton in Iroublc.” 

“Tdicn, you did mcet hcr last nighi?" 

“Yes.” 

“Where is slie?” 

“If slic’s not in Detroit, then I don’c know whcrc she is.** 

“You gavc thcse pam])hlets to this boy?” 

“Yes; ì did. ’ 

“You and Miss Dalton wcre drunk last niglit. . . 

‘*Aw, comc onl W^c wcrcn’t drunk. We had a little to drink. . • ,** 

“Vou brought hcr homc about two?” 

Bigger stiflcncd and waited. 

“Veah.” 

**You told the bo^^ lo takc hcr trunk down to thc bascincnt?” 

Jan oj)cned his mouth, but no words tamc He lookcd at Bigger, 
thcn back to Brittcn. 

“Say, what is this?” 

“Where’s my daughter, Mr. Erlonc?” Mr. Dalton asked. 

“l tcll you 1 doii't know.“ 

‘Tisten, lct's be frank, Mr. Erlonc,’* said Mr. Dalton. “W^e know 
my daughter was druiik last night whcn yon brought hcr here. She 
was too drunk to lcave here by herself. Do you know where she is?** 

“J—I didn’t come hcre last nigbt,’* Jan stamincred. 

Bigger sensed that Jan had said that he had come home with 
Mary Ìast night in order to make Mr. Dalton believe that hc wdUld 
not have left his daughter alone in a car with a strange chauffeur. 
And Bigger felt ihat after Jan admitted that they had been drink- 
ing, hc was bound to say that he had brought tbe girl ho«ie. Unwit- 
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tingly, Jan’s desire to protect Mary had helped him. Jan’s denial 
of having come to thc liome would not be believed now; it would 
rnakc Mr. Dalton and Britten fcel that hc was trying to cover up 
somcthing of cvcn inuch greater seriousness. 

“You didn’t come ìiomc with her?” Mr. Dalton asked. 

“NoI“ 

“You didn’t tell ihe boy lo takc thc trunk down?” 

“Hcll, nol Who says 1 did? 1 left the car and took a trolley home.” 
Jan turiKd and faccd Biggcr. “Biggcr, what’re you telling thesc 
])eoplc?’’ 

Big'gcr did not answer. 

“Hc’s just lold us wiiat you did last night,’’ Briften said. 

“Wlicrc’s Mary. . . . Wliere’s Miss Dallon?’’ Jan askcd. 

“Wc’re waiiing for you lo icll us,’’ said Brittcn. 

“D-d-didu’t shc go to Detroit?’’ Jan starnincred. 

“No,” said Mr. Dalton. 

“1 callcd hcrc this morning and Peggy told me she had.’’ 

“You callcd hcre just lo sce if the family had niisscd hcr, didn’t 
you?’’ askcd Brittcn. 

Jan walkcd over to Biggcr. 

“Leave ’im alone!” lirittcn said. 

“Bigger,” Jan said, “why did you tcll thesc mcn I camc herc?’’ 

“Yoli say you didn't come hcre at all last night?’’ Mr. Daltoii 
askcd again. 

“Absoluicly not. Biggcr, tell ’em when 1 lcft ihc car.’’ 

Bigger said nolhing. 

“Come uri, Erlonc. I don’t know what you re up to, but you've 
bccn lying evcr since you’ve becn in this rooin. You said you didn’t 
comc hcrc last night, aiul then you say you did. You said you weren’t 
drunk last night, thcn you say you werc. You said you didn’t see 
Miss Daiion last night, theri you say you did. Come on, now. ieii us 
wiicre Miss Dalion is. Hcr fathcr and mother want to know.” 

Biggcr saw Jan's bewildcred eyes. 

“Lisicn, l’ve told you all 1 know,’’ said Jan, putting his hat back 
on. “Unless you tdi me what this jokc's aii about, I’m getting on 
back homc. . . 

“Wait a minute/' said Mr. Dalton. 

Mr, Daiton camc forward a step, and froniecl Jan. 

“You and I don't agrce. Lct's forget that. I want to know whew 
my daughter is. , . > 

“Is this a game?’* asked Jan. 
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**No; no. . . said Mr. Dalton. “I waiit to know. I’m wor- 
ried. . . 

“I tcll you, I don’t know!” 

“Listen, Mr. Erlone. Mary’s thc only girl wc've got. I don’t want 
her to do anything rash. Tcll hcr to come back. Or yoii bring her 
back." 

“Mr. Dalton, rm telling you the triith. . . 

“Listen,” Mr. Dalton said. “l’Il niake it all right with you. , . 

Jan’s face rcddened. 

“What do you mcaii?” hc askcd. 

“I’ll make it wortli your while. . . .” 

“You son. . . .” Jan stoppcd. He walkcd to thc door. 

“Let ’irn go,” said Britten. “He can’t get away. l’ll jdione ai< ’ 
havc ’im pickcd up. Hc knows niore than he’s tclling. . . .” 

Jan pauscd in the dooiway, looking al aìl tlucc of them. Thcn 
he went out. Bigger sat on the cdgc of thc bcd and licard Jan’s fcct 
run dow’n thc stairs. A door slannnccl; thcn silcncc. Bigger saw Mr. 
Dalton gazing at him (|ueerly. He did not likc that hrok. But 
Britten was jotting somcthing on a pacl, his face pale and hard in 
the yellow glarc of the suspenclccl elcctric bulb. 

“You’rc telling us thc truth about all this, arcn’t you, Bigger?” 
Mr. Dalton asked. 

“Yessuh.” 

“He's all right,” Britten said. “Coine on; let’s gci to a phonc. I’m 
having tbat guy pickcd up ioi questioning. Il’s the only thing to do. 
And ril have some men go ovcr Miss Dalton’s room. Wc’ll fiiKl out 
what happencd. ril bct niy right arm that godclainn Red’s iij) to 
something!” * 

Brittcn went out and Mr. Dalton hjllowcd, leaving Bigger still 
on the edge of t!ie bed. Whcn he heard thc doc>r slam, hc got up and 
grahbed his cap and wcnt softly down the stairs into the bascinont. 
He stood a*moment looking through thc cracks into the humming 
fire, blindingìy red now, But how long would it kcep that way, if he 
did not shakc ihe ashes down? Hc remcmbercd tlie last time he had 
tried and how hysierical he had felt. He must do bettcr than this. 
Hc stooped and touched the handle of the ash bin with the fingers 
of his right hand, kccping his eyes avcrted as he did so. He imagined 
that if he shook it hc would sce pieces of bone falling into the bin 
and he knew that hc would not be able to endure it. He jerked up- 
right and, lashed by fiery whips of fcar and guilt, backed hurricdly 
to the door. For the life of him, he could not hfkìg himself to shake 
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those ashes. But did it really matter? No. He tried to console himself 
with the tliought that Iic was saie. No onc woiild look into the bin. 
Why should thcy? No onc suspcctcd him; things wcrc going along 
smoothly; hc would bc ablc to scnd the kidnap notc and get the 
rnoney wiihout bothcring about the ashcs and bcfore anyone discov- 
crcd ihat Mary was dcad and in thc firc. Thcn hc wcnt into ihe drive- 
way, through tJ)c falJing snow to thc strect. Hc had to see Bcssic at 
oncc; thc kidnap notc had to Ijc scnt liglit away; thcrc was no time 
to losc. n Mr. Dalton, Ih illcn or Pcggy iTiisscd him and askcd hirn 
t^hcrc iu‘ Iiad bccn, hc would say that hc had gone out to gct a pack- 
agc of cigarctics. Bm wàtJi all of thc exrilcmcnt, no onc w^ould prob- 
ably tlìink of him. And ihcy werc aftcr Jaii now; he was safc. 

“Jiipsci!” 

Uo si()])|K;d, whirlod, his hand rcacliinff insidc of his shirt for his 
guri. Ile saw Jan stancling in thc doorw^ay of a storc. As Jan came 
lorward Biggcr hackcd away. Jan siojrpcd. 

“For Chrissakcsl Don’t l;c alraid of me. rm not going to hiirt 
you.“ 

In thc palc ycllow shccn of thc strcct lamp they faced cacli othcr; 
hugc wct Ilakcs of snow noatcd down slowdy, forming a dclicate scrccn 
hctwccn ihcin. Biggcr had his hand inside of his shirt, on his guii. 
Jan stood siaring, his montli opcn. 

“Whal’s all ihis aboiit, Bigger? T havcn’t donc anything to you, 
liavc 1? Whcrc’s Mary?” 

Biggcr lclt guilty; Jaii’s iircscncc condcnincd him. Yct he kncw^ of 
no way to aionc for his guilt; hc fell hc liad to act as he was aciing. 

“I don’t waiil to talk to you,” hc niumblcd. 

“But w liai havc I doiic to youP’’ Jan asked dcspcratcly. 

Jan hatl donc iiothing to him, and it was Jan’s innoccnce th^t made 
anger risc in liini. His fingcrs tightcncd aboul thc gun. 

“T don’t want to talk lo you,” he said again. 

Hc fclt ihat if Jan coiuinucd io stand therc and make him feel 
this awlul scnse of guilt, he would havc to ^hoot him in spite of 
himsclf. He bcgan to tremble, all over; liis lips partcd and his cyes 
w'idcncd. 

“Go ’way," Biggcr said. 

“Lisicn, Biggt r, if thcsc pcoplc arc bothcring you, just tell me. 
Don’t be scarcd. I’m uscd to this sort of ihing. làstcn, now. Let’s 
go somcwhcrc and get a cup of coffcc and talk this thing over.” 

Jan canic forward again and Biggcr drew his gun. Jan stop 
his face wdiitencd. 

“For God’s sakc, tnanl What’re you doing? Don’t shoot, , . 
havcn’t bothered you. . . . Doii’t. . . 
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“Leave me alone>” Bigger said, his voice tense and hysicrìcal. 
"Leave me alonel Leave mc aloner* 

Jan backed away from him. 

“Lcave mc aloncl” Biggcr’s voice rosc to a scrcam. 

Jan backed farthcr away, thcn turned and wMlked rapidly ofT, 
looking back over his shouldcr. Whcn hc reachcd ihc (onicr he ran 
througli thc snow, out of sight. Biggcr stood still, thc gun in Iiand. 
He had utterly forgottcn wherc he was; his cycs wtnc slill rivcted on 
ihat point in space W'hcrc he had last sccn Jan’s rcireaiing forni. TIk? 
tension in him slackcned and he lowercd thc gun uniil ir hung ai 
his side, loosely in his fingcrs. ITe was roming back into p(jsscssic>n 
of himself; for the past tlirec minutcs it sccmcci hc had bccn undcr 
a sirange spell, ])osscsscd by a forcc which hc hatcd, but which he 
had to obcy. Hc was startl(‘d whcn he hcard solt iootstcps coming 
toward hirn in the snow. IIc lookecl and saw a whiic woman, Thc 
woman saw him and pausccl; she turncd abrnj^lly and ran across 
the strcct. Biggcr sliovcd thc gun in his ])ocket and ran to ihc corncr, 
Hc lookcd ba('k; the woman w^as vanisliing through ihc snow, in the 
opposite direction. 

In him as hc walkcd was a cold, drìving wàll. He would go 
through with tliis; he would work fast. He had cnrourilcrcd in Jan 
a rauch strorigcr dctcrminaii(ìii than hc had thought wotild be 
thorc. If he scnt the kiclnap notc, it would have to bc donc bcfore 
Jan rould prove thai hc was c(ìmplctcly innoccni. At that moment 
he did not care if hc w\as cauglit. If only hc could cow(t Jan and 
Brittcii into awe, into fear of him and Iiis black skin aiid his humble 
mannersl 

He rtachcd a comcr and went into a drng storc. A whitc dcrk 
camc to him, 

“Givc mc a rnvclo])C, somc papcr and a penril,” hc said. 

He j)aid thc monry, put thc package inio his pockct and wcnt out 
to the corncr to wait for a car. Onc came; he got on and rodc east- 
ward, wK^ndering wdiat kind of note hc would write. Hc rang ihe 
bell for the car to stop, got olf and walked through ihe quiet Negro 
strcets. Nov/ and thon hc passcd an cm]>ty building, white and 
silcnt in thc night. He would rnake Bessic hidc in onc of thesc 
buildings and w^atch for Mr. Dalton’s car. But the ones hc passed 
were too old; if one wcnt into thcm ihey might collapsc. He walked 
on. He had to fincl a building where Bessie could stand in a windbw 

t see the packagc of money when it was throwm from the car. He 
:hed Langley Àvemie and walked northward to Wabash Avenue. 
Thcrc wcre many empty buildings with black windows, like blind 
eyes, buildings like skeletons standing with snow on their bones in 
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the wintcr winds. But none of them wcre on corncrs. Finally, at 
Michigan Avcnue and East Thirty-sixth Placc, hc saw the one he 
wanted. It was taJl, whitc, silcnt, standing on a well-lighted corner, 
By looking ironi any oi thc front wìndows Bessic would bc able to 
see in all four dircctions. Olil Hc had to have a flashlight! He went 
to a driig storc and boiight onc for a dollar. He felt in thc inncr 
pockct ol Jiis coat for his glovcs. Now, hc was ready. Hc crosscd ihe 
strcct and stood wailing foi a car. His fcct wcrc cold and he stamped 
thcm in ilic snow, siirroundcd by pcople waiting, too, for a car. He 
did not Jook at ihcin; thcy wcrc simply blind pcoplc, blind like his 
motlicr, Iiis l)roihcr, his sistcr, Pcggy, Brittcn, Jan, Mr. Dalton, and 
tlie siglitlcss Mrs. Dalton and thc quict cinpty houses with thcir black 
ga[jing windows. 

He lookcd round thc strcet and saw a sign on a btiilding: THIS 
PUOPER [T IS MANAC;ED BY THE SOUTH SIDE REAL ES- 
ITTE CX)MPANY. llc had hcaid tliat Mr. Dallon owncd ihc 
South Side Rcal Estatc Conipaiiy, and tlic South Side Rcal Estate 
Conijiany owncd tJic hfnisc in which hc livcd. Hc paid eight dollars 
a wcck lor onc ral-infcsicd rooin. ITe had nevcr sceri Mr. Daltoii uritil 
hc had coinc lo work lor liini; his motlicr always took the rent to 
thc rcal cstale oflicc. Mr. Dahon was somcwhcre far away, high up, 
distant, likc a god. lle owncd propcrty all ovcr tlie Black Bclt, and 
h(t owncd projxrty whcrc whiic lolks livcd, too. Biit Bigger could 
iiot livc in a buiiding acToss the “linc.*' Evcn ihough Mr. Dalton 
gavc uiillions of dollars for Ncgio cducatiori, hc would rcrit houscs 
10 Ncgioc's only in this prcscribcd arca, tliis corncr of the city 
tumbling down from rot. In a sullcn way Biggcr was conscious of 
this. Ycs; hc would si nd the kidnap note. He would jai them out 
of th(‘ii‘ scnscs. , 

WIkii thc car came he rode south and got off at Fifiyfirst Strcet 
atKl walkcd 10 Bcssic’s. Hc had to ring fivc times bcfore ihe bii/_zer 
answcrcd. Goddammit, I bet shc’s drunk! he tliought. Hc inounted 
thc stcps and saw hcr jiecring at him throiigh the door with eycs ^ 
rcd Irom slccp and alcohol. His doubt of lier made him fearful and 
aiigry. 

“Biggcr?’' shc askcd. 

*'Gct on back in thc room,” hc said. 

*'What\s ihc mattcr?" sJic askcd, backing away, hcr mouth opcn. 

*‘Let mc in! Opcti thc door!” 

Shc thrcw thc door MÙde, almost stumbling as she did so. 

“Turn on thc light.” 

“Wliat’s the matter, Biggcr?” 
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*‘How many times do you want me to ask you to tinn on the 
light?"' 

Shc turned it on. 

‘Tull ihcrn shadcs.’' 

She lowcred the shades. Hc stood watching hcr. Now, I don't want 
any trouble out of hcr. He went to the dresser and pushcd hcr jars 
and cornbs and brushcs asidc and took the packagc Ironi his pockci 
and laid il iri the clcared space. 

“Bigger?” 

He turncd and lookcd at her. 

“What?” 

“You ain’t really planning to do that, surc ’iioiigh?” 

“Whai ihe hcU you think?” 

* “Bigger, nawl” 

Hc caught her arm and squce/cd it in a grip <>f fcar and hatc. 

“You ain’t going to turn away Iroin rne nowl Not now, Goddamn 
youl” 

Shc said nofhing. He took off his cap and coat and threw them on 
the bcd. 

“Thcy’re wet, Biggerl” 

“So v/hat?” 

”J arn’t doing this,” slic said. 

“Likc hcll you ain'tl” 

“You can’t rnake mel’' 

“You done hclped rne to nteal enough from thc folks you worked 
for to j)ut you in jail already.” 

She did not answer; he turricd from hcr and goi a chair attd 
pulled it UJ5 to thc’dresser. He unwrajjjjcd thc package and ballcd 
tlie jjajjcr into a knot and ihrew it iiito a corncr of thc room. lu- 
stinctivcly, Bessie stooped to pick it ujj. Bigger lauglicd and shc 
straightcncd suddcnly. Ycs; Bessie was blind. Hc was about to wriic 
a kidnap note and she was worried about the cleanlincss of her 
. room. 

“What’s the mattcr?” shc asked. 

“Notlìing.” 

He was smiJing grimly. Hc took out the jjcncil; it was not 
sharpcncd. 

“Gimme a knife.” 

“Ain’t you got onc?” 

“Hell, nawl Gct mc a knife!” 

^“What you do with yoiir knife?” 

^'He stared at her, remcmbcring that she knew that he had had a 
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knifc. An imagc of bloocl glcaining on the metal blade in the glare 
of thc furnace caiiic bcforc fiis cycs and fear rose in him hotly. 

“You want nic to slaj) you?'' 

Shc wcnt bciiind a curtain. Hc sat looking at the paper and pcncil. 
Shc canic back wiih a butchcr knife. 

‘'Biggc^, jilcasc. ... I don't want to do it." 

"Got any iicjiiorP’* 

‘*Ycah. . . 

*'Gct you a shf)t ancl sct on that bcd and kccp cjuict 

Shc stood iindccidcxl, thcn got thc bottlc from under a pillow and 
drank. S]ic lay <>11 ihe bed, on her stoniacJì, hcr face turncd so that 
slie could scc him. Hc watchccl hcr througli thc looking-glass of the 
drc^sscr. IJc sharpcnc'd thc jicncil and spread out the jiiecc of j)aper. 
Hc was al)oiu to writc wlicn hc rcmcnibcicd that he did not havc 
liis glovcs on. Goddamiil 

“Gimine rny glovcs." 

"Hunh?" 

"Get my gloves out oi' thc insidc of my coat ]X)ckct." 

She swaycd to her fect and got the gloves and stood back of his 
chair, holding thcm liinj)Iy in her hands. 

"Givc ’cjn hcrc." 

“Biggcr. . . .” 

"Give mc tlic glovcs and gct back on that bcd, will you?" 

Hc snatchcd ilicm frorn hcr and gave hcr a shovc and turncd back 
to the drcsscr. 

"lìiggcr, . , ." 

"I ain’i asking you biit once more to shut upl" he said, pushing the 
knile out of the way so he could write. * 

Hc jnit 011 tiie gloves and took uj) thc j)encil in a trernbling hand 
and held it poiscd over thc jDaper. He should disguisc his handwrit- 
iiig. He changed the j)cncil froni his right to his h lt hnrnl He would 
not write it; he would j:)riiit it. Hc swallowed with dry throat. Now, 
what would bc the best kirid of notc? He thought, 1 want you to 
I)ut ten thousand. , . . Nav/; that would not do. Not "1." It would 
be bctier to say “we." We gol your daughtcr, hc jirintcd slowly in 
big round lctters. That was better. He ought to say soniething to let 
Mr. Dakon think that Mary was still alive. He wTOtc: She is safe. 
Now, tell him not to go lo thc jiolicc. Nol Say sometliing about Mary 
firsil He bcnt and wrotc: Slìc xrants to comr home. . . . Now, tell 
him not to go to thc police. Dim't go to the poìice if you want your 
daughter back safe. Naw; that ain't good. Kis scalp tingled 
excitement; it seemed that he could fecl each sfrand of hair u| 
his head. He read thc line over and crossed out “snfe" and wrote 
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“alivc." For a moment hc was frozen, still. Thcre was in his stomach 
a slow, cold, vast rising movenient, as though he hcld within the 
embrace of his bowcls thc swing of plancts through S])acc. Ht: was 
giddy. He caught huld of himsclf, focuscd his attcntion 10 writc 
again. Now, about thc moncy. How imiclir' Y<'s; riiakc it tcn thou- 
sand. Gct tcn thousand in 5 and 10 bilì.s and put it in a shoc hox. . . . 
That’s good. FIc had read that sonicwlicrc. . . , and tornorrow 
nighi ridc your cnr up and down Mictiigan Avcnuc fìoj/ì j^th Strcct 
to ^oth Strcct. That w'ould makc it hard for anvbody to tcll just 
where liessic would bc hiding. Hc wrote: Blink your hradlìghts somc. 
When you scc n light in a xoindoxo bìink thrcc tiincs tì/u/w the box 
in the snow aud drix/c ojf. Do whai thh lctlcr say. Now', hc would 
sign it. But how? It sliould be signcd in somc way ihat w’ould throw 
tlicm ofT thc trail. Oh, ycs! Sign it “Rcd.’' Hc printcd, Rcd. Thcn, 
for some reason, he thouglit that tiiat was not cnough. Oh, ycs. 
Hc w^ould make one oC tJiosc signs, likc tJic oncs lic had seen on 
tlic Communist |)am])hl(‘ts. He wondcred hoAv thcy wcre made. 
Thcre was a hammcr and a round kind of kriife. He drew a ham- 
mcr, llien a curving knif(,\ But it did not look right. Hc examined 
il and discovcrcd thal hc had lcft the handle oJI thc knife. He 
sketthcd it in. Now, it w^'is completc. Hc rcad it ovcr. Oli! Jle had lefl 
out something. Hc had to put in ihc timc wlu'ii lu‘ wantcd them to 
bring the moncy. Hc bent and printcd again: p.s. Bring thc ^noncy at 
rmdnight. He sighcd, liftcd his eyes and saw Bcssie standing behind 
hitn. Hc turncd and looked at her 

“Bigger, you ain’t leally going to do that?” she whispcred in 
horror. 

“Surc.” 

^AVticre's that girl?” 

“I don’t kuow.” 

“You do knov/. You wouldn't bc doing this if you didn’t know." 

“Aw, what difference do it make?" 

Shc looked straight into his eycs and whispcred, 

“Bigger, did you kili that girl?” 

His jaw clampcd tighl and lic stood up. She lurned from him 
and flung herself upon the bcd, sobbing. Hc began lo leel cold; he 
discovercd that his body was covcrcd w’ith swcat. He lieard a soff 
rustle and lookcd down at his hand; thc kidnap notc was shaking in 
his trembling fingers. But I ain’t scared, he told hinisclf. He foldt?d 
the note, put it imo an cnvclope, scalcd it by licking the flap, and 
stoved it in his pockct. He lay down on the bed beside Bcssie and 
tlÌw her in his arms. He tried to speak to her and found his throat 
so husky that no words came. * - 
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"Come on, kid/’ hc whispered finally. 

“Bigger, what’s happciicd to you?'’ 

“Jt ain’t nothing. You ain’t gol much to do.” 

"J don’t wajit 10.” 

“Don’t be scan'd.” 

*‘You told iTic you was never going to kill nobody.” 

”1 ain’l killcd nol)ody.” 

“You didl l scc il in your cycs. I sec it all ovcr you.” 

“Don’t yoii tuisi nic, baby?” 

“Whcrc’s that girl, Biggcr?” 

”] don’t know” 

“J-Iow you know shc won’t turn up?” 

“She iust won’t.” 

“You did kill hcr.” 

“Aw, forgct tlic girl.” 

She stood up. 

“If you killcd her you’ll kill mr,” she said. “I ain't in this.” 

“Don’t bc a fool. I lc’ve you.” 

“You told inc you ncver was going to kill.” 

‘*A 11 right. Thcy whiie folks. Thcy doiie killed plenty of us.” 

“Thal don't niake it right.” 

Ue bcgan to doubt hcr; hc had nevcr heard this tone in her voice 
ì)cfore. Ile saw Jicr tcar-wet cycs looking at Jiim in stark fear and 
lie remembcrcd that no one had sccti hiin leave his room. To stop 
Bessie who now kncw too much woidd be casy. He could takc thc 
biiuhcr knife ancl cin lier throat. Hc had to inakc certain of hcr, onc 
way or llic othcr, bcforc hc wcnt hack lo Dalton’s. Quickly, hc 
sloopcd ovcT hcr, his fisis clcnchcd. Hc was fucling as he hacì felt 
whcn Iic stood o\'cr Mary’s bcd wilh the whilc blur drawing near: an 
iota inore of fcar would have scnt him pUinging again imo murder. 

“J don’t want no playing from you now.” 

“rin scarcd, Biggcr,” shc whimjicrcd. 

Sl)e iric'd lo gct up; he kncw shc had sccn the mad light in his eyes. 
Fcar slicathed him in firc. His words cainc in a thick whisper. 

“Kecp still, now. I ain't i>Iaying. Prctty soon thcy’Il be after ine, 
rnaylK\ And I ain’t going to lct ’cm catch nic, scc? I ain’t going to lct 
'eml The first thing thcy’Il do in looking for ine is to come to you. 
Thcy’ll grill yoii about mc and you, you drunk fool, you’ll telll 
You’ll tcll il you ain't in it, too. If you ain’t in it for your lifc, you’ll 
tell” 

“Naw; Biggci!” she whimpcied tcnscly, At that Tnoment she was 
too vScarcd evcn lo cry. 

“You going to do what 1 say?” 
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Shc wrenched herself frec and rolled across ihe bod and stood iip 
on the othcr sidc. He ran round thc bcd and fullowcd hcr as shc 
backcd into a corncr. His voice hissed froin his tliroai: 

“I ain’t going to lcave you bchind to snitch!'' 

‘‘I ain’t going to siiitchl I sxoear 1 ain’t.” 

He held Ìiis facc a few inchcs from hcrs. Hc had to bind hcr to him. 

‘Teah; 1 killcd thc girl,” he said. “Now, you know. You got to help 
me. You in it as dcep as mc! You done spcnt somc of thc 
money. . . 

She sank to thc bcd again, sobbing, her brcalh catdiing in hcr 
throat. He stood looking down at hcr, waiting for hcr to quict. Whcn 
she had control of hcrsclf, he liftcd hcr and stood hcr iipon hcr fcet. 
Ple reached undcr thc pillow and broiight out thc bottlc and took 
out tlie stop[)cr and put his hand rouiid hcr and tiUcd hcr head. 

“Herc; take a shot.” 

“Naw.” 

He carricd the bottle to hcr lips; shc diank a small swallow. When 
hc aticmpted to put thc boltlc away, she took ii from hiin. 

“That’s enough, now. You don’t want to gct slo[>j)y drunk.” 

He turned hcr loose and she lay back on ilie bcd, limp, whiinpcr- 
ing, He bent to her. 

”Listcn, Bcssic.” 

“Biggcr, plcasc! Don’t do ihis to mc! Plcase! All I do is work, work 
likc a dogl From morning tili night. l aìn’t got no liaj^pincss. I ain’t 
ncver had none. 1 ain’t got noihing and )oii do ihis to mc. Aftcr how 
good I becn to you. Now yoii just spoil rny wholc lifc. l’vc doiic 
everything for you •! know how^ and you do tliis lo mn. Plcase, 
Biggcr. ...” Shc turned hcr licad away and siarctl at thc floor. 
“Lord, don't let this happcn to mc! I ain’t donc nothing for tliis to 
come lo mc! I just work! I ain’t had no liappincss, no nothing. I just 
work. Fm black and I work and don’t bother nobody. . . 

”Go on,” Biggcr said, nodding his hcad affirmativcly; he kncw thc 
•truth of all shc spoke without hcr teiling it. ”Go on and see what 
that gets you.” 

”But I don’t want tò do it, Bigger. Thcy'll catch us. God knows 
they will.” 

”I ain’t going to leave you here to snitch on mc.” 

”I won’t tell. Honcst, I won’t. I cross niy hcart and swcar by God, 
I won’t. You can run away. . . .” 

”I ain’t gol no moncy.” 

”You have got moncy. I paid rent out of what you gave me and I 
bought somc liquor. But the rest is thcre.” 
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“That ain't cnough. I got to have sorne rcal dough.** 

She (Tied again. He goi thc knile and stood over her. 
can stoj) it all light now,” he said. 

She siaTtctl u|), hcT niouth opcning to scrcarn. 

“If )()u scx aiu, ril //tu'c to kill you. So help nie.Gddl*' 

“Naw, iKiwI Bigger, don’tl Doìftr 

Slowly, his aiiii Telaxcd and hung at his sidc; siie lcll to sobbing 
again. He was afraiil thal hc w^oulcl havc to kill hct hcforc it was all 
()v<'r. Sh<‘ would nol do to takc along, and hc rould not lcavc hcr 
behind. 

''AII Tigjit.’’ he said. ‘'But 'yoii bettcr do the riglil thing.'' 

H(‘ put ilie kuile on the drcsscr and goi the (laslilight from his 
overcoal jxxket and iJicn slood ovcr hcr wilh thc lcitcr and (iashlight 
in Jiis liaiid. 

"(ioiiK' ori,” hc said. “(h t )our coat on.” 

“Nof toniglu. Biggcil Not loniglit. . . 

“B w'on’t J)c loniglìl. But I got to show )ou what to do.'' 

“But ifs (old. It’s siiowiug. . . 

“vSujc. And nohod)’ll sc<' us. C>)ine oììV' 

Shc pullcd up; Iic waichcd Ikt stiugglc inlo hcr coat. Now and 
thcn slic ])aus((l and lookc'd at liiin, hlinking back hcr lcars. When she 
was dicsscd. he put on his coat and (aj) and lcd lua to thc siicct. Thc 
air vvas lhi(k wiili snow^ 'J hc wind bhwv liaid. it wkis a bli/zard. Thc 
sircct lainps w^ck* laint sniudgcs of ycllow^ Thcy walkcd lo tlie corncr 
and wailcd ior a (ai. 

“l’d iallK‘) clo aiiMliing hut this,” shc said. 

“Stop now. Wc'ic in ii,” 

“Biggo, liou.'v I’d nin oll witli you. l’d woiiv for you. baby. We 
don’t li.nc to do (his. T)ou’t you bclicv(‘ 1 lovc you?” 

“Don’t uy that on nic now.“ 

'l hc car canic; hc hclpcd hcr on and sat down bcside her and 
]o()k(d })ast Iici lacc at thc siicnt snow (l)ing whitc and wild outside 
tlu' window. Hc l)rouglìt his eyrs farthcr Toiind and looked at hcr; 
shc was staring with blank cycs, Hkc a blind woinan waitiiig for ì>ome' 
woid lo tcll hcT whci'c sh(‘ was going. Ojicc slie cricd ancl hc grippcd 
licr sh()uIdcT so tightly that shc stop[)ccl, nioic absojbcd in thc pain- 
Jul pic'ssuic ol stc'c‘1 likc fnigcrs than in hcr (aic. Th^'y got olf at 
Thiii>-si\th I’lacc and w^alkcd ov<t to Michigan Avcnuc. Whcn they 
rcaclu'd ihc corncr, Biggcr siopjxd and inadc hcr sto]) by gripping 
hcr aim again. Tlic) w^ic i 
with hlnck windows. 

“W'hcrc wc going?" 

“J^ight here.” 


I / 
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“Riggcr/* she whimpered. 

“Comc on, now. Don*t start that!" 

‘'Put I dpn’t ìvant to.“ 

“You go^to.” 

He look^ed tijvand down the strcct, past ghostly lamps that shcd 
a long seiics t)! faintly shimmering cones of ycllow against thc snowy 
night. He took hcr to ihc front entrancc whuh gave into a vast pool 
of inky silenrc. He brought out tlic flashJiglit and focuscd ihe jound 
spot on a rickcty stairway lcading upwaid inio a still blackct daik- 
ness. The j)lanks crcakcd as hc led hei up Now and tlicn hc Jclt liìs 
shoes sink into a soft, rushy subslancc. Ci)l)wcbs biusìicd his iace. Ail 
round him was tlie dank snicll of rotiing ninbcr. Ilc stojijx'd a!)nij)tly 
as somcthing with tlry whispenng fcct liittc'd across Jus jjalli, eimt- 
ting as the rush of its flight dicd a thin, [)ij)ing wail oi loiicly fcar, 

“Ooow!“ 

Biggcr whirlcd and ccntcrcd ihe s]:>ot of ligiit on Bcssic's tace. llcr 
lijjs wcre dravvn back, hcr mouth was o})cn, and hcr hands i>^cre 
lifted midway to wliilc-riinmed cycs. 

“What you trying to do?" he askcd. “'rdl tlie whole world we in 
hereP’’ 

“Oh, Biggcr!” 

“Comc on!“ 

Aftor a fcw fcet hc stopped and swung ihc light. He saw dusty 
walls, walls alinost like tliose of thc Dalton honie. Ihe doorways 
weie widiT than those of any house in which he had cvcr livcd. Some 
lich folks livcd Jierc oncc, hc thought. RicJi whilc folks. That was 
the way most houses on ihc South Sidc wcrc, ornatc, old, sunking; 
honics oncc of rich ^diile pcoplc, now inhabitcd by Ncgiocs oi stiiud 
ing daik and cmpiy wilh yawning black windows. JIc icnu‘inbcr<Tl 
tJiat bomhs had bccn ihrown by wliilcs into I>ouscs likc thi'sc when 
Negrocs had first moved into thc South Sidc. Ile sw(j)t thc disc 
of yollow and walkcd gingerly down a hall and into a room at thc 
front of the house. It was fcebly lit from the strcct lamps outsidc; he 
switchcd off the flashlight and lookcd round. The room liad six large 
windows. Ey standing close to any ol them, the streets in all four 
directions wcre visible, 

“Scc, Bcssic. . . 

Hc turncd to look at hcr and found that she was not therc. He 
called tensely: # 

“Bessicl” 

Thcre was no answer; he bounded to thc doorway aiid switched 
on the flashlight. She was leaning against a wall, sobbing. He wcnt 
to her, caugbt hcr arm and yanked hcr back into the roora. 
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*'Coinc on! You got to do bettcr tlian this." 

"J'd rathcr havc you kill mc right now," she sobbed. 

"Doii’t yoLi say that again!" 

Slie was sileiit. iiis black opcn palm swcpt upward in a swift nar- 
row aic arid sinac kcd solidly against Iicr facc. 

"You 'wanl n»c lo wakc you up?" 

Shc bcnt lìcr head to hcr knccs; he raught hold oC hcr arm again 
and diaggcd Jicr to ihc window^ He spoke likc a inan who Jiad bccn 
running and was out of ìircatli: 

“Now, Jook. All you got to do is romc herc tomorrow niglit, scc? 
Ain’t nolhing going to bothcr you. I’m sccing to cvcryiliing. Don’t 
you worry nonc. You just do what 1 say. You conic licre and just 
watch. About twelve o’rlo(k a (ar’ll come along. It’ll l^e blinking its 
Jicadlights, scc? Wlicn it (orues, you jiist raisc this flashlight and blink 
it thrcc timcs, sec? Likc this. Renjcmbcr that. 'l’hcn watcli that car. 
Il’ll throw out a packagc. Walcli that package, ’causc the moncy’ll be 
iii it. li’ll go into thc snow. I.ook aiid scc if anybody’s about. If you 
sce nobody, then go and gct thc packagc and g(j hoinc. But don’t go 
straight home. Make siue noliocly’s watching you, nobody's following 
you, sec? Ride thrcc or lour strcct cars and transfcr iast. Gct ofl about 
five blocks fi'oin home and look bcliind you as you walk, sce? Now, 
look. You can sec iip aiid clown Michigan ancl Tliirty-sixth. You can 
see if anybody’s watching. l’ll bc in thc 'tvhire folks' h(')iise all day 
tomorrow'. If they put anybody out to w^atch, 111 lct you know not to 
come.” 

“ISigKcr. ...” 

"(’ome on, now.” 

"'rake iJic home.” 

*'\ou going to do it?” 

SIic dicl iiot diiswer. 

“Yoii alrcady in it,” hc said. **You got part of tlic nioncy.” 

”1 reckon it don’t make no dilfcrcnce,” she sighcd. 

"Itll bc easy.” 

'lt won’t. I’ll get caught. Biit il doii’t make no cliffercncc. I’m lost 
anyhow. I was lost wlien 1 took up witli you. I’m lost and it don’t 
mattcr. . . 

”Come on.” 

IIc lcd hcr baek to the car stop. ITe said nothing as they w'aited in 
the wlnrling snow. Wheii he hcard the car coming, hc took her purse 
from her, ojrcned it anci put ilìc flashlight insidc. The car stoppcd; 
he heljHxl her on, put scvcn ccnls in hcr trcmbling hand and stood in 
the simw watching hcr black face through ihe window white with ice 
SLS thc car moved olt slowly through the night. 
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He walked to Dalton's through thc snow. His right hand was in his 
coat pocket, his fingcrs about ihc kidnap notc. W^hcii he reached the 
driveway, hc lookcd about thc strcct carcfuih. l'here was 110 onc, 
He lòokcd at tlic house; it was whitc, huge, silciit. He walked up the 
stcps and stood in front of thc door. Hc waitcd a niomciit lo sec what 
would happcn, So dccply conscious was hc of violating dangcroiis 
taboo, that hc fclt tliat the vcry air or sky would suddcnly spcak, 
cornmanding him to stop. Ple was sailing fast imo thc fai c of a cold 
wind that all but suckcd his brcaih from him; bul Jic likcd it. Aroiind 
him W'ere silcncc and iiiglit and snow faJling, falling as ihfiugli it liad 
falJen from tlic bcginning of timc and would always fall till tlic cnd 
of the world. Hc tf>ok thc Icttcr out of his pockct and slippcd it 
undcr tJie door. Turning, hc ran dowm tlic ste[>s and round the 
housc. I donc itl 1 donc it now! Thc)’ll scc it toniglit or in tlie 
morning. . . . Hc 'wcnt to tlic bascmcni door, opcncd ir and looked 
insidc; no onc was thcrc. Likc an cnragcd hcasi, ihc lurnace throlibcd 
with heat, suffusing a rcd glare ovcr cvcryihing. Hc stood in front of 
thc cracks and watchcd the rcstlcss embcrs. Had Mary burncd coin- 
pletcly? He wantcd to poke round in tho coals to sec, but dared not; 
he flinched from it evcn iit thought. ITe pullcd thc lever for morc 
coal, then went to his room. 

WT.cn lie slrctchcd out 011 his bcd in the dark hc found that his 
whoic body was trcmblirig. Hc was cold aTuI liungry. Whilc lying 
therc shaking, a hot bath of fcar, hotter than his blood, cngulfecl 
him, bringing him to his fcct. Hc stoocl in tlie micldlc of ihc floor, 
scx'ing vivid imagcs of his glovcs, his pencil, and j>a['cr. How 011 carih 
had hc forgotten thcm? ìle hacl to burn ihcrn. Hf 'would do it riglit 
now. lie pulled on ihe light and wcnl lo his ovcrcoat and got thc 
gloTcs^ncl pcncil and papcr and stulTcd thcm iuto his shirt. Hc^ wcnt 
to the doot, listcncd a moment, thcn went into ihc hall and down tlie 
stairs to the furnacc. Ple stood a moment beforc thc glcaming cracks. 
Hurriedly, hc opcncd the door and dumped thc glovcs and pcnc.il 
and papcr in; hc watchcd them smokc, blazc; he closed thc door and 
hcard thcm burn in a furious whirlwind o£ draft. 

A strange sensaiion cnvclopcd him. Something tinglcd in his stom- 
ach ancl on his scalp. His knecs woliblcd, giving way. He stumblcd to 
thc wall and icaned against it wcakly. A wavc of numbness spread 
fanwise from his stomach over his entire body, including his head 
and eycs, making his mouth gap. Strcngth cbbed from hirru He 
sank to his knees and prcsscd his fingers to the floor to keep from 
tumbling ovcr. An organic sensc of dread scized him. His teeth chat- 
tered and he fclt swcat sliding down his armpits and back. He 
groaned, holding as still as possible. His vision was blurred; but grad- 
ually it cleared. Again he saw the furnace. Then he realized that he 
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had bcen on the vcrge of collapse. Soon thc glare and drone of the 
fire came to his eyes and cars. He closed his mouth and gritted his 
teetli; the pcculiar paralyzing numbncss was leaving. 

Whcn hc was slrong enough to stand without support, he rose to 
his fcct and wipcd his forchcad on his slccvc. He had strained him- 
sclf from a too long lac k of slccp and food; and the excitement was 
sapping Jìis encrgy. He should go to ihe kitchen and ask for his 
dinncr. Surely, lic should not starve like tliis. Hc mounted the stcps 
to the door and knocked timidlv; there was no answer. He turncd the 
knoh and pushcd tJie door in and saw tJic kitchcn flooded with light. 
On a tahlc wcte sprcad sevcral white napkins undcr which was somc- 
thing tìiat lookcd like platcs of food. Hc stood gazing at it, thcn went 
to thc tal)le and JiLtcd tJrc corncrs of tJre napkins. Thcre wcre sliced 
bread and stcak and fricd potatocs and gravy and string bcans and 
spinacJi and a Inige picce of cliocolate cake. His moutli watcrcd. Was 
this for Iiini? Hc wondcrcd il Peggy was around. Ouglit Jic try to 
fìnd lier? Jiut Iie dislikcd tJie tJiougJit of looking for her; tliat would 
bring attenticni lo Jiinisclf, sonictJiing wIiicJi Iie Jiatcd. He stood in 
the kitchen, wondering if Jie ouglit to eat, bnt afraid to do so. He 
rested Iiis black fingcrs on the edge of tlic whitc table and a silent 
laugli Inirst from liis j)arted iij)s as lic saw liimsclf for a sjrlit second 
in a lurid objcctive light: Jie Iiad killed a ridi wliìte girJ and had 
burned Jicr l)ody aftcT cuiting lier liead off and liad licd to throw the 
blame oa somconc elvse and Jiad writtcn a kidnap note demanding 
icii tJioiisand dollars and yct lic slood Jiere afraid to loudi food on 
tlic lablc, lood wliidi iindoubtedly was liis own. 

“Piggcr?’' 

“llunh?’' lie answcred bcforc he kncw wlio Iiad* called. 

‘‘WiicJC'Vc you Ix’cn? Vour dinner’s bccn waiting for you sincc five 
o’doc k. J hcrc's a diair. Eat, . . . 

as ntìich as yoii xvanf, . . . He .stopj:>ed listcnìng fn Peggy’s liand 
was ilie kidnap notc. / 7 / hcai yovr cojjce go ahead a?id cat Had slic 
o|)cned it? Hid she know what was in it? No; the envcloj)e was still 
scalcd, vSlìc came lo the tal)Ie and rcmovcd tlie naj)kins. His knees 
WiTc slìaking witli excitcmcnt and sweat broke out ori Iiis forelìead. 
His skin Jelt as thougli it wcrc j)uikering uj) from a blast of hcat. 
doìdt yon xvaui iìtc steak xvarmed Thc question rcadicd him from 
far away and lic shook his Jicad without really knowing what she 
mcanl. dordt you fccl ivell 

“Tliis is all riglìt.” lie murniLUcd. 

‘Tou oughtn't siarve yoursclf that way.” 

“1 wasn’t huiigry.” 
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**You*rc hungrier tlian you thirik/* shc said. 

wShe set a cup and sauccr at his plate, then laid the lettcr on thc 
edge of thc table. It hcld his attcntion as tlioiigh it wcrc a stcel 
magnet and his cyes werc iron. She got the coflcc j>ot and jKHjrcd his 
cup full. No doubt shc had just gottcn the lcttcr Ironi iindcr thc door 
and had not yct had time to givc it to Mr. Dalton. Siie placcd a 
small jar of creain at his platc and took iip tiic lcticr again. 

*‘l’ve got to give this to Mr. Dalton,” shc said. '‘ril bc ba(k in a 
monicnt." 

“Yessuni,'' he whispercd. 

Shc lcft. Hc slo])]3cd clìewing and starcd bcfore hiin, his mouth dry. 
But hc had to eat. Not to cat now wonld crcaie suspicion. Hc shovcd 
the food in and chewed cach rnoufldul awìiile, iJicn wasitcd it down 
with swallows of liol coffce# Wlicn ilie rolIVc gavc ouf, iic uscd cold 
water. Hc straincd his cars to catch sounds. Bu! nonc cainc. Thcn thc 
door swung in silcnily and Pcggy caTìie back. Ile coidd scc nothing 
in her round rcd face. Out ol thc coincrs of iiis cycs hc watchcd her 
go to thc stove and puttcr witli pots and j)ans. 

“Want morc coflee?” 

“No’m.” 

“You ain't scared of all this troublc wc'rc iiaving round here, arc 
you, Biggcr?” 

“Olì, no'm," he said, wondcring if soincthÌTig in his rnanncr had 
made hcr ask that. 

“That poor Maryl’’ Peggy sighcd. “Shc acts like sucli a nìnny. 
Imagine a girl kecping her parcnts worricd sick all tlic tiinc. But tiicrc 
are childrcn for you the.se days.” 

Hc Jiurricd with'his eating, saying nothing; he w^antcd lo gct out 
of ihe kitchcn. Tlre thing was in tiic opcii now; noi all of it, but 
sorne of it. Nobody kiicw^ about Mary yet. Hc saw in his mind a pio 
ture of ihc Daiton faniily distraught and horrified wdicn ihcy found 
that Mary was kidnap])cd. 7 iiat wKruJd put thcrii a ccrtain distance 
from him. d’hey would think that white mcn did ii; thcy would 
never ihink that a black, timid Negro did that. They would go aftcr 
Jan. The “Red” he had signed to the letter and the hammer and 
curving knife would make them look for Gomiiiunists. 

“You got enough?” 

“Yessum.” 

“You better clean the ashes out of the furnace in the moruing, 
Bigger.” 

“Yessura.'' 

“And be ready for Mr. Dalton at eight.” 
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“Your room all right?” 

“Ycssuni.” 

Thc door swung in violcntly. BiggcY started in fright. Mr. Dalton 
came inio thc kitdicn, iiis i.uc ashy. Hc starcd at Pcggy and Peggy, 
holding a disli lowcl in hcr hand, stared at him. In Mr. Dalton’s hand 
was the lcttct, ojtcncd. 

“Whal’s the niaticr, Mr. DaltonP” 

“WJio. . . . Whcrc did. . . . Who gavc you this?” 

“What?” 

“TIiis /r//rr.” 

“Wliy, nobody. 1 got it from the door.“ 

“Whcn?” 

“A fcw minutcs ago. Anyllting wrong?” 

Mr. Dalton lookcd round thc ciilirc kitchen, not ai anytliing in 
particular, but jiist round thc cntirc strcich o[ lour walls, his eycs 
wide and unsccing. IIc lookcd back at Pcggy; it was as if he had 
• thrown hiinsclf upon Ikt Tiicrcy; was waiting for hcr to say some 
word thai would takc tlic horror away. 

“W-what’s thc matter, Mr. Dalioii?” Pcggy askcd again. 

Before Mr. Dalton could aiiswcr, Mrs. Dalton gropcd her way into 
ihe kitchen, hcr whitc hands licld high. Biggcr watchcd lier fingcrs 
trcmble through the air lill tlicy touchcd Mr. Dallori’s shouldcr. 
They gTÌjtpcd his coat liard cnough lo tcar it from his body. Biggcr, 
without inoving an eyclid, felt his skin grow hot and his musclcs 
stiHcii. 

“Plcnryl Ilcnryl” Mrs. Dalton callcd. “What’s tjiie matter?” 

Mr. DaUon did not hcai hcr; hc still starcd at Pcggy. 

“Did you scc wlto lcft this lcttcr?” 

“No, Mr. Dahon.” 

“You, Biggcì?” 

“Nawsuh/' hc whispcrcd, his mouth fu'll of dry food. 

'dicnry, tcH mcl Plcasc! Por Heavcn’s sakc!” 

Mr. Dalton j)ut his arm about Mrs. Dalion's waist and held her 
cìosc to hirn, 

“li’s. . . . It’s about Mary. . . . It’s. . . . Shc. . . 

“Whai? Whcre is she?” 

“Thcy. . . . Thcy got hcrl Thcy kidnappcd hcr!” 

“Hcnry! Nol” Mrs. Dalton screaincd. 

“Oh, nol” Peggy whimpcrcd, running to Mr. Dalton. 

“My baby,” Mrs. Dalton sobbcd. 
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‘*She's been ki^lnappecl,” jMr. Dalion saici, as ihough hc had lo say 
the words over again to convince hiniself. 

Biggcr’s eyes were widc, taking in all thrcc of ihcin in oiie con- 
stantly roving glancc. Mrs. Daltbii rontinucd to sob and P(‘ggy sank 
into a chair, hcr face in Jicr hands, Thcii shc sj>rang up antl ran oui 
of the room, crying: 

“Lord, don’t lct tliem kill hcrl” 

Mrs. Dalton swaycd. Mr. Dalton liftcd hcr and staggcn'd, trying (o 
get hcr througli thc door. As hc waiclied Mr. Dalton tìicre flashed 
tlirough Biggcr’s mind a qiiick imagc of how hc lìad lificd Mary’s 
body in his arms thc niglit bcforc. He Tosc and hcld tJie door open 
for Mr. Dalton and watched Iiim walk unsleadily dowii the dirn 
liallway with Mrs. Dalton Ìn his arms. 

Hc was alone in tlìc kiiclicn now. Again tlic tliought that he had 
tlie chancc to walk out of licrc arid ]>c clcar of it all caine to him, 
and again he brushcd it asidc. Ilc was tcnscly cagcT to slay and see 
how it would all cnd, cven if that cnd s’vallowcd him in blackness. 
He fclt that he was living upon a high jiiiìnaclc wliere bracing wiitds 
whi})ped about lìim. Thcrc came to liis ( ars a nuinicd sotind of sobs. 
Then suddcnly thcre was silcncc. What’s ha}>p(uiing? Would Mr. 
Dalton phone the jiolice now? Hc straincd to listcn, but no sounds 
came. He went to thc door and took a fcw slej>s into tJic hallway. 
7 'herc were still no sounds. He lookcd about to make sure that no 
one was watching him, then crej^t on tijuoe down thc hall. ITc licard 
voices. Mr. Dalton was taiking to soniconc. Hc crcpt fartlicr; yes, lie 
coLild hcar. . . . / xvant io ialk io Jirittrn plcase, Mr. Daltoii was 
phoning. come right ovn plcase yes al oncc somcthing aivful has 
happened I don't want to talk about it over the phone That mcant 
that wlu'n Britten came back he would bc questioned again. yes 
right away 1/11 hr waiting 

He had to get back to his rooni. Ile tij:>toed aiong thc hall, throug!i 
thc kitchcn, down tltc sicj^s and into the basement. T'lie torrid CTai Ls 
of the furnacc gleamcd in thc crimson darkness and he heard thc 
’throaty undcrtone of the draft devouring thc air. Was she burnt? 
But evcn if shc were nqt, who woiild think ol looking in the furnace 
for her? He went to his room, into the closet, closed the door and 
listened. Silence. He came out, left the door open and, in order to 
gct to the closct quickly and without sound, pullcd off his shoes. He 
lay again on the l^ed, his mind wJiirling with images born of a multi- 
tude of impulses. He could run away; Jie could remain; he could 
even go down and confess what he ha(l done. The mere thought that 
these avenues of action were open to him made him feel free, that 
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his lifc was his, that he hclcl his fiiturc in his hands. But they would 
iicvcr tliink liiat he had donc it; not a mcek black boy like Jihn. 

Hc bound(‘d off thc bcd, listcning, thinking that he had heard 
voiccs. Hc had bccn so decply takcn up with his own thoughts that 
lic did not know il he had actually Iicard anything or had imagincd 
it. Ycs; hc Iic ard faint lootstcps bclow^ Hc hurried to thc closet. The 
lootslcjrs ccasccl 'J'hcrc cainc to him tlie solt sound of sobbing. It was 
Pcggy. Hcr sobljing quictcd, ihcn rosc to a high jjitch. Hc stood for 
a long lÌTri<\ iislcning to ]\‘ggy*s sobs and thc long nioan of the wind 
swec[>ii!g througli thc nigiit outsidc. lY^ggy’s sobs ccascd and her foot- 
slcps sound(‘d oiuc inorc. VYas she going lo answer thc doorbell? 
Footst('|)s canic again; Pcggy had gonc to thc front of ihc house for 
soincthing and had coinc back. 11 e heard a heavy voicc, a man's. At 
firsl hc couJd not idcntify it; th(‘n hc realizcd that it was Brittcn's. 

. and you iound thc notc?*' 

“Yes." 

“How long ago?’' 

'‘About an hoiir.” 

“You’rc sure you didn’t seo anyonc lcave it?” 

'‘Jt was sticking undcr thc door.” 

“Think, now'. Did you sec anybody aljout the house or driveway?” 

“No. Thc boy and mc, that’s all that’s bccn around herc.” 

“And wlujrc’s tlic boy now?” 

“Ujjstairs in his room, 1 think.” 

“Did you cvcr sce this handwriting Jjcforc?” 

“No, Mr. Brittcn.” 

“Can you gucss, can you ihink, imagitic w^hc^ would send such a 
not<‘?” 

“No. Not a soul in this wdiolc widc world, Mr. Briticni” Peggy 
wailcd. 

Jkiticn’s voicc ccascd, Thcrc w^as thc sound uthci Iicavy feet. 
Cliairs scrajjcd ovcr tlic floor. More peoplc wcre in the kitchen. Who 
wcrc thcy? Thcir movcmcnts sounded like fliost of mcn. Tlien Bigger 
licard Brittcri spcaking again. 

“Listcn, Peggy. Tcll mc, how does tliis boy act?” 

“Wliai do you mean, Mr. Britten?” 

“Docs lic scem intelligcnt? Docs he secm to be actingT* 

“I don’t know, Mr. Brittcn. Hc’s just like alJ the otlier colored 
boys.” 

**Does hc say ‘ycs mam’ and ‘no mam’?” 

“Ycs, Mr. Brittcn. He’s polite.” 
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“Biit does he scem to be irying to appear like he's rnorc ignorant 
:han hQ really is?” 

‘'l don't know, Mr. Britten." 

“Have you misscd anything around thc housc sincc he’s bccn hcre?“ 
“No; notliing.*’ 

“Has he ever insulted you, or anythxng?" 

“Oh, nol Nol“ 

“What kind of a boy is he?“ 

“Hc’s jiist a quict colored boy. Tliat's all I can say. . . 

“Did you evcr scc him reading anything?" 

“No, Mr. Brittcn.” 

“Docs he speak more intelligently at some timcs than at others?“ 
“No, Mr. Brittcn. Hc talked always tlie samc, to me.“ 

“Has hc ever done anything thai would makc you tliirik hc knows 
loraething about this note?“ 

“No, Mr. Brittcn.” 

“When you spcak to him, docs he hesitate bclorc hc answcx‘s, as 
-hough he’s thinking up what to say?” 

“No, Mr. Britten. Hc talks and acts natuial-like.” 

“Whcn hc talks, docs hc wavc his hands around a lot, like he‘s 
:)een around a lot of Jews?” 

“1 ncver noticcd, Mr. Britten.’' 

“Did you cvcr hcar ’im calj anybody comrade}” 

“No, Mr. Briitcn.” 

“Docs hc piill oiT his cap whcii hc (omcs iii thc house?” 

“J ncvcr noticcd. I tliink so, Mr. Ihiltcn.” 

“Has he evcr sat dtnvn in your prcscncc witliout being askcd, like 
le was iiscd to bcing around whilc pcojdc?” 

“No, Mr. JJrilten. Ònly whcn I told him to.” 

“Docs lìc speak rirst, or docs hc w^ait until he’s spokcn 10?” 

“Wcll, Mr. Brittcn. Hc sccmed always to wait until wc sj)okc to 
lim before he said anything.” 

' “Now, listen, Peggy. Think and try to rcracmbcr if his voicc goes 
ip whcn he talks, likc Jews whcn thcy talk. Know what I incan? 
ifou sec, l^eggy, l’m trying to fmd out if he's been around Com- 
nunists. . . .” 

“No, Mr. Dalton. He talks just like all othcr colored folks to me.'* 
“Wherc did you say he is now?” 

“Upstairs in fiis room.” 

When Britten's voice ceased Bigger was smiling. Yes; Britten was 
rying to trap him, trying to make out a case against him; but he 
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could not find anything to go upon. Was Brittcn coraing to talk to 
liim iiow? Thcre camc the soimd of othcr voices. 

“Jt's a tcn-tO“One chancc that she\s dead.” 

“Ycah. Thcy usually burrip 'cm off. They’re scared of ’em aftcr they 
gct ’em. l'hcy think ihcy rnight identily thcin q.fterwards.” 

“Did thc old man say he was going to pay?” 

“Sure. He wants his daughter back.” 

“Tliat’s just tcri thousand dollars shot to hell, if yoU ask nic.“ 

“But he wants the girl.” 

“Say, I bct it’s those Reds trying to raìsc money.” 

“Ycah!” 

“May 1 )c that’s liow thcy get thcir dough. Thcy say that guy, Bruno 
Hanptmann, thc onc who snatchcd thc Lindy baby, did it for the 
Na/is. Thcy needcd the inoriey.” 

“rd like to shoot evcry ouc of thcm goddamn baslards, Red or 
no Rcd,” * 

Tlicrc was thc sound of a door opcning and morc footstcps. 

“You have any liuk with tbe old man?” 

“Not yct.” It was Brittcn’s voice. 

“He’s pretty washed up, eh?’’ 

“Ycah; and who wouldn’t bc?’’ 

“He won't call thc co[)s?” 

“Naw; hc’s scared stifl.” 

“It iiiighL secm hard on thc faniily, but if yoii let iheni snatchers 
know thcy can’t scare moncy oiit of you, they’ll stop.” 

“Say, Bri{, iry ’im again.” 

“Yeah; tell ’im ihere ain’t nothing to do now biit to call ilie co])s.’ 

“Aw, 1 don’t know. 1 hatc to worry ’im” 

“Wcll, after all, it ’s ìiis daughier. Let him handle iL’' t 

“Biit, listen, Brit. Whcn they j)ick up ihis Erlone felloTV, hc’s 
going to lell ihc co})s and thc pa])cis’ll ha^e tbc sf^Ty anywa). So call 
’em now. "J he sooner they gct started tlie beiter.” 

“Naw; I’ii wait for thc old man to give the signal.” 

Biggcr kncw tliat Mr. Dalton had not wantcd to notify the police; 
that much was ccrtain. But how long would he hold out? The police 
would know everything as soon as Jan was pickcd iip. for Jan would 
tcll enongh lo iriake the policc and thc ncwsj^apers investigaie. But if 
Jan were confrotited with tJic fact of ihe kidnapping of Mary, what 
would happen? Could Jan prove an alibi? If hc did, thcn the police 
would start looking for somcoiie clsc. They would start questioning 
him again; they would waiu to know why Iie had lied aboiit yan’s 
bcing in thc house. But would not the word “Red” which he Ixad 
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signGd to the ransom notc tlirow tbcm off the track and makc thcm 
still think that Jan or his còmrades did it? Why would ariybody want 
to think that Bigger had kidnapped Mary? Biggcr caine out of the 
closct and wipcd sweat froin his forchead with his slecvc. Hc had 
knelt so long thàt his blood had almost stopped and necdle-like pains 
shot from thc bottom of his fcct to thc calves of his lcgs. He wcnt to 
the window and lookcd out at thc swàrling snow. He could hcar wind 
rising; it was a blizzard all right. Thc snow inoved in no giveii dircc- 
tion) but fillcd the world with a vast wdiiic siorm of (lying jiowder. 
The sharp currents of wind could bc seen in whorls of snow twisting 
like miniature tornadocs. 

Thc window ovcrlookcd an alley, to the right of which was Forty- 
fifth Strcct. He tried the wdndow to see if it would open; he liftcd it 
a fcw inchcs, then all the way with a loud and scrcechy sound. Had 
anyone heard him? He waitcd; nothing Jjappcncd. Good! If the worst 
came fb thc wT)rst, hc coiild jump out of this window, right here, 
and run away. It w'as iwo siories to tlie gi ound and therc was a deep 
drift of soft snow just bclow him. lle lowercd the window and lay 
again on the bed, waìting. Tlie sound of firm fcet carne on the stairs. 
Yes; somcone was coming up! His body grew rigid, A knock came at 
the door. 

'‘Yessuh!’' 

“Opcn upl” 

He pulled on the light, opcned thc door and nict a white face. 

‘‘Thcy want you downstairs.'* 

“Ycssuhl’* 

Thc nian stepped lo one sìde and Bigger wcnt past him on down 
the hall aiid down the stcps into thc bascmcnt, fceling the cyes of iJie 
white man on bis back, and hearing as lie ncarcd thc furnace the 
mufflcd brcathing of the firc and sccing dircctly before his eyes 
Mary’s bloody hcad with its jet-black curly hair, shining and wet 
with blood on thc crumpled newspapers. He saw Britten standing 
ijear thc furnace wiih threc white mcn. 

“Hello, Biggcr.” 

“Ycssuh,'* Biggcr said.- 

“You heard what happcncd?” 

“Yessuh.” 

“Listen,'boy. You’re talking just to me and my men here. Now, tell 
me, do you think Jan’s mixcd up in thìs?** 

Biggcr's eyes fell. He did not want to answer in a hurry and he did 
not want to blame Jan definitely, for that would make them ques- 
tion him too closely. He would hint and point in Jan's direction. 
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"I don’t know, snh,*' he said. 

*‘Just tcll rne what you thmk** 

**I don’t know, suh,” Jiigger said again. 

“You rcaìly saw hirn Jicre last night, didn’t you?** 

“Oh, ycssuh.” 

**You’d swcar he lold you to t2ike that trunk down and lcave the 
car out in the snow.’* 

“I—l’d swcar to what’s true, siih,” said Eiggcr. 

“Dic! he act likc Iie Jiad anything up his sleevc?” 

“i don’t know, suh.” 

“Wliat tiinc did you say you lcfi?” 

“A liillc bc:forc‘ two, sidi.’' 

Britten tunicd to thc othcr mcn, onc of whom stood ncar the 
furnacc with his liack to thc fìrc, warining liis hands behind hiin. 7’he 
marrs lcgs wcre sprawled widc apart ancl a cigar glowed in a corner 
of liis inoutli. 

“It rnust’vc becn that Rcd,’’ Brìttcn said to Jiim. 

“Ycah,” said thc rnan at thc furnacc. “What would he have the 
l)oy take thc trunk down for and leave the car out? It was to throw 
us off ilie scent.” 

‘Tisten, Biggcr,” said Brittcn. **Did you sce this guy act in any way 
out of tlie ordinary? I incari, sort of ncrvous, say? just what did he 
talk al)out?” 

“He talked about Communists. . . 

“Did he ask you to join?” 

*‘Hc gavc mc that stufl to read.” 

“Come on. Tell us somc of thc ihings Iie said.” 

Biggcr knew thc things that whiic folks hatcd to hcar Negroes ask 
for; and hc kncw thai thcsc wcre tlic tliings the Rcds wc/c always 
asking for. And lie kncw that wliite folks did not like to hcar these 
things askcd hir cvcn hy 'whitcs who foughl for Nctrrors 

* Wcll,” Biggcr said, fcigning rcluctance, “hc told ine that some djty 
thcre woukhi’t be no ridi folks and no poor lolks. ...” 

“Yeah?” 

“And he said a black man wonld have a chance. . . 

“Go on.” 

“And hc said there would be no morc lynching. . . .” 

**And what was thc girl saying?” 

“She agrced with ’im.” 

“How did you fecJ toward ihem?” 

”I don’t know^ siih.” 

“I mean, did yon like ’cm?” 
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He knew that the averagc white man ^voiild not approve of his 
liking such talk. 

“It was my job. I jiist did what ihcy told ir.e/’ he mumblcd. 

“Did tlic girl acl in ariy way scarcd?'* 

Hc scnscd what kiiid of a casc ihcy wcrc trying lo build against Jan 
and he remcmberod that Mary had cru'd Jast niglit whcn hc had 
rcfuscd to go into the cafe witli licr to cat. 

“Wcll, I don’t know, suh. She was ciying once. . . 

'‘Cryirig?*^ 

The mcn crowded about him. 

*‘Yessiih.” 

. “Did lic hit hcr?” 

“I didn’t sce that.” 

“What did hc do thcn?” 

“Well, he put his arrns around hcr and shc stopped.” 

Bigger had his back to a wall. Thc crimson liistcr of the fire 
gleamed on the whitc mcii’s faces. The sound ot air bc'ing siickcd 
iipward through the furnace minglcd in Jb'ggcr’s cars with thc faint 
whine of the wind outsidc in thc night. Hc was tired; hc closcd his 
eycs a long second and thcn opcncd ibcm, knowing ihat Jie had tu 
kcc]> alert and answer qucsiions 10 save himsclf. 

“Did this fellow }an say anything to you about wdiite women?” 

Biggcr tightcned witli alarm 

“Suh?” 

“Did he say hc would lct you mect borne white womcn if you joined 
thc Rcds?” 

He kncw that scx rclations befween blacks and whitcs were repul- 
sive to rnost white m?n. 

“Nawsidi/' hc said, simulating abashment. 

“Did Jan lay tlie giil?” 

“I don’t know, sidi.” 

^ “Did you takc thern to a room or a hotcl?” 

“Naw^suh. Jiist to the park.” 

“Thcy werc in the back seat?” 

“Yessuh.” 

“How long wj^ere yoii in thc jiark?” 

“Well, about tW'O hours, I rcckon, suh.“ 

“Come on, now, boy. Did hc lay the girl?’* 

“I don't know, suh. Thcy w^as back thcre kissing and going on/* 

“Was shc lying down?” 

*^Well, yessuh. She was,” said Bigger, low'ering his eyes bccause he 
felt that it would be better to do so. He knew that whites thought 
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that all Nrgrocs yearriccl for whitc women, therefore he w^anted to 
show a ccrtain feariul (lcfcrciicc cven whcn onc’s name w^as men- 
lionccl in his pn scncc. 

“ rhcy wcrc (Inirik, wcrcn’t thcy?” 

‘'Ycssuh. Thcy’cl bccn clrinking a lot.’* 

He hcard ihe sound of aiitos coming into the drivcway. Was this 
the polire? 

*‘Wh(/s that?” Rrittcn asked. 

"1 don’t know,” said one of the men. 

“J’d bettcr scc,” Britien said. 

Bigger saw, aricr lirittcn had opcncci thc door, four cars standing 
in ihe snow with headlights glowing. 

“Who s that?” Britten callcd. 

‘T’hc prcss!” 

“"Jlicrc’s nothing licrc for you!” Brittcn called in an uncasy voice. 

“Don’t stall us!” a voicc answercd. “Soinc of it’s already in the 
pa[)crs. You may as well tcll the rest.” 

“What’s in ihc papcrs?” Brittcn askcd as thc men cntcred the 
bascrrient. 

A tall rcd-faced man shovcd his hand into his pocket and brought 
forth a ncwspapcr and handcd ii to Brittcn. 

“'riie Reds say you’rc cliarging ’cm with spiriting away the old 
man’s daughtcr.” 

Biggcr dartcd a glance at thc pajrcr ftom wdicrc he was; hc saw: 
RED NABBED AS GIRL VANISHES. 

“Goddamn!” said Britu n. 

“IMicwI” suid thc tall red-faccd man, “What a niglu! Rcd arrcstcd! 
Snowstonn. Arid this placc dowm licrc iooks Hke somcbody’s bcen 
murdcrcd.” 

“Ciome on, you.” said Briticn. “You’rc iii Mr. Dallon’s house now.” 

“OJi, J’m sorTy.” 

“VV^iìcrc's lihc old inari?” 

“IJpstairs. Hc docsn’t want lo be botlicrcd.” 

”ls that girl rcally iiiissing, or is this just a stunl 
can’t lell you anything,” Britten said. 

“VVdio’s tiiis boy, hcrc?” 

”Kcc]) (juict, Bigger,” Biiticn said. 

*Ts hc tlie onc Erlonc said accused hini?” 

Bigger stood agaiiist thc ^vall and looked round vagucly. 

* “You going to pull thc dumh nct on us?” asked one of the men. 

“Listen, yoLi guys,” said Brittcn. “Take it easy. 111 go and see if the 
old man will scc you.” 
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'‘That’s thc time. We*re waiting. All the wires aie carrying this 
story." 

Britten WTnt up the steps and left Bigger standing wnth the crowd 
of men. 

‘Tour namc's Bigger Thomas?" the rcd-faccd man askcd. 

“Kecp quiet, Bigger,” said one of Brittcn’s mcn, 

Bigger said nothing. 

“Say, whai’s all this? This boy can talk if hc w^ants to.“ 

“This smcìls like something big to me/' said one of the men. 

Biggcr had nevcr seen such men bcforc; he did not know how to 
act toward them or what to expcct of thcm. Thcy wcrc not rich and 
distant like Mr. Dalton, and they werc hardcr than Britten, but in a 
more impcrsonal way, a way that maybe was more dangerous than 
Brittcn’s. Back and forth they walked across the bascincnt floor in the 
glarc of the furnace with thcir hats on and wdth cigars and cigarertes 
in their mouths. Bigger felt in them a coldness that disregarded 
evcrybody. They seemcd like men out for kcen sport. They would bc 
around a long time now that Jan had bcen airested and questioned. 
Just what did they think of what he had told about Jan? Was there 
any good in Britten’s telling him not to talk to them? Bigger’s eyes 
watched thc balled newspaj^r in a white man’s gloved hand. If only 
he could read that paperl Thc inen werc silent, waiting for Britteh 
to return. Thcn one ot thenDt came and leaned against the wall, near 
him. Biggcr lookcd out of uìe corners of his cyes and said nothing. 
He saw the man light a cigarctte, 

“Srnoke, kid?’’ 

“Nawsuh,” hc mumblcd. 

Hc felt somcthing louch the center of his palm. He made a move 
to look, but a whispcr checked him. 

“Kecp still. It’‘> for you. I wani you lo give me thc dope.** 

Biggcr’s fingcrs closcd over a slcndcr wad of j)apcr; he knew at 
oncc that it was moncy and that he w^ould givc it back. He held the 
money and watched his chance. Things wcre happening so fast that 
he felt he was not doing full justicc to them. Hc was tired. Oh, if only 
he could go to sleepl If.only this whole thing could be postponed for 
a few hours, until he had rested somel He fclt that he would have 
been able to handlc it then. Events were like the details of a tor- 
tured dream, happening without cause. At times it seemed that he. 
could not cyuite remember what had gone before and what it was^ he 
was expecting to come. At the head of the stairs the door opened andf • 
he saW Britten. While the others were looking off, Bigger shoved the 
money back into the man's hand, The man looked at him, shook his 
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head and flicked his cigarette away and walked to the center of the 
floor. 

‘‘rm sorry, boys,** Britten said. "But the old man won*t be able to 
see you till Tuesday." 

Biggcr thought quickly; that meant that Mr. Dalton was going to 
pay thc moncy and was not going to call in the police. 

‘*Tuesday?** 

“Aw, conie onl’* 

*‘Where is the girl?” 

*Tm sorry,*.* said Britten. 

‘’You're putting us in the posìtlon of having to print anything we 
can get about this casc.” said onc o£ the men. 

”You all know Mr, Dalton,” Britten cxplaincd. *‘You wouldn’t do 
that. For God’s sake, give thc man a chance. I can’t tell you why now, 
but it's important. He’d do as much for you some time.” 

”Is the girl missingì** 

•*I don’t know.” 

"Is she here in the house?” 

Britten hcsitatcd. 

“No; I don’t think she is.” 

”When did she leave?” 

“I don’t know.” 

‘*When will she be back?” 

“1 can’t say.” 

“Is tliis Erlone fellow telling thc truth?” asked one of the men. 
‘'He said that Mr. Daltoii’s trying to slander ihc Comniunist Party 
by having hira arrested. And lic says it’s an attciiipt to break up his 
relationship with Miss Dalton.” 

”1 don’t know,” Briiten said. 

*‘ErJone was pickcd up and taken to policc headquartcrs and ques- 
tioned,” the man continued. ”He rlaiinpd that tliis boy here lied 
about his bcing in thc hoiiic last night. Is that true?” 

”Really, I can’t say anyihing about that,” Britten said. 

”Did Mr. Dalton forbid Erlone to see Miss Dalton?” 

”I dori’t know,” Brittcn said, whipping out a handkerchief and 
wiping his forehcad. “Honest to God, boys, I can’t tcll you anything. 
You’ll have to sce the old man.” 

AIl eycs lìfted at once. Mr. Dalton stood at the head of the stairs 
in the doorway, white-faccd, holding a piece of papcr in his fingers, 
Bigger knew at once that it was thc kidnap note. What was going 
to happen now? All of thc men talked at once, shouting questions. 
asking lo take pictures. 
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“Where’s Miss Dallon?” 

”Did you swear out a warrant for the arrest 01 Erlonc?” 

‘*Were they engaged?” 

”Did you forbid hcr to scc him?” 

”Did you object to his ])olitics?” 

“Don't you want to makc a statement, Mr. Dalton?” 

Bigger saw Mr. Dalton lift his hand for silencc, then walk slowly 
down the stcps and stand ncar the men, just a few feet above them. 
They gathered closer, raising their silver bulbs. 

”Do you wish to cominent 011 what Erlone said about your 
chauffeur?” ♦ 

“What did he say?” Mr. Dalton asked. 

”He said the chauffeur had been paid to lie about him.” 

“That’s not true,” Mr. Dalton said firmly. 

Biggcr blinkcd as lightning shot past his cyes. Hc saw thc men 
lowcring ihe silvcr bulbs. 

“Gcntlemen,” said Mr. Dalton. ”Pleasc! Give me just a moment. 
1 do want to makc a statement.” Mr. Dalion pauscd, his lips quiver- 
ing. Bigger could see that hc was vcry nervoiis. “Gentlemen,” Mn 
Dalton said again, ”1 w^ant to make a statement and I want you to 
take it carefully. Thc way you mcn handlc this will mean Ìife or 
death to someone, sonieonc closc to this family, to mc. Some- 
one. . . .” Mr. Dalton’s voicc trailed off. The basement filled with 
murmurs of eagcrncss. Bigger hcard thc kidnap note crackling faintly 
in Mr. Dalton’s fingers. Mr. Dalton’s facc was dcad-white and his 
blood-shot eyes were dcep sct in his head above patches of dark- 
colored skin. Thc firc in the furnace was low and the draft was but 
a whisper. Biggcr saw Mr. Dalton’s white hair glistcn like molten 
silvcr frt)m thc pale shecn of the fìre. 

Then, suddenly, so suddcnly that the men gasped, the door behind 
Mr. Dalton fillcd with a flowing whitc prcscnce. It was Mrs, Dalton, 
her white eyes held wide and stony, hcr hands lifted sensitively 
•upward toward her lips, thc fingers long and white and wide apart. 
The basemcnt was lit up with the while fiash of a dozen silvcr bulbs, 

Ghostlike, Mrs. Dalron movcd noisclessly down the steps until she 
came to Mr. Dalton’s side, ihe big white cat following her. She stood 
with one hand lightly touching a banister and the other held in 
mid-air. Mr. Dalton did not movc or look round; he placed on^ of 
his hands ovcr hcrs on thc banister, covering it, and faced the mcn, 
Meanwhile, the big white cat bounded down the steps and leaped 
with one movement upon Bigger’s shouldcr and sat perched there, 
Bigger was still, feeling that thc cat had given him away, had pointed 
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him out as the murderer of Mary. Hc tried to lift thc cat down; but 
its claws clutched liis coat. The silver lightning flashed in his eyes 
and he kncw ihat thc mcn had taken pictures of him with the cat 
|X)iscd upon his shouldcr. He tugged at the cat oncc raorc and nian- 
aged to gct it down. It landcd 011 its fcet with a long whine, thcn 
bcgan to rub itsclf against Biggcr’s legs. Goddamn! Why can’t that 
cat leave me alonc? lle hcard Mr. Dalton spcaking. 

‘^Gcntlemen, you may takc picturcs, biit wait a niomcnt. IVc just 
phoned the police and askcd that Mr. Eilonc bc rclcased irnmcdi- 
ately. I want it known that I do not waiii to prcfcr charges against 
hiin. It is important that (his l)c undcrsiuod. I hopc your pa])crs will 
carry thc story.’* 

Biggcr wondercd if ihis mcant ihat suspicion w^as now pointfng 
away Irom Jan? Hc wond(‘rcd wliat woiild ha]>pcn if hc tricd to leave 
ihc housc? Wcre they wat( liing him? 

“Furthcr,” Mr. Dalton wcnt on. “1 want to announce publicly 
that I apologize for his arrcst and inconvcnicncc.'’ Mr. Dalton 
pauscd, wct lìis lips with his tonguc, and lookcd down over the small 
knot^oE mcn whose hands were l)usy jotting his woids down upon 
ihcir white pads of papcr. “And, gcntlemen, I w^ant to anounce that 
Miss Dalton, our daughtcr. . . . Miss Dalton. . . Mr. Dalton's 
voicc faltcrc(l Behind liim, a little to one side, stood Mrs. Dalton; 
she placed hcr white hand upon his arm. The nicn liftcd thcir silver 
bulbs and again lightning flashcd in thc rcd gloom of thc bascnicnt. 
“I—I want to announce,” Mr. Dalton said in a quiet voice that car- 
ried throughout thc rooin, though it was spokcn in a tense whispcr, 
‘*that Miss Dalton has bccn kidnappcd. . . 

‘'Kidna])pcd?” 

“Ohl” 

“Whcn?” 

“Wc think it happencd last nigiit,'’ said Mr. Dalton. 

“What are thcy asking?” 

“Ten thousand dollars.” 

“Havc )ou any idca who it is?” 

“Wc know nothing.” 

“Have you had any word Irom hcr, Mr. Dalton?” 

“No; not directly. But we’vc Iiad a lcttcr from the kidnappers. . . 

“Is that it therc?” 

“Yes. This is tlie lctter." 

“When did you gct it?” 

“Tonight.” 

“Through the inail?” 
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“No; someonc lcft it under our door/’ 

“Are you going to pay the ransom?” 

“Yes/' said Mr. Dalion. “rm going to pay. Listcn, gcntlcmcn, you 
can help me and pcrhaps save my daughtcr’s lifc by saying in your 
stories that I’ll pay as I’ve been instructed. Aiid, too, what’s most 
im})ortant, tcll the kidna|)}:)crs through your pa})crs that I shall not 
call in the })olice. Tell thom I’ll do cveryihing thcy ask. Tcll them 
to return our daughter. Tell thcm, for God’s sake, not to kill her, 
that thcy will gct what ihey want. . . .” 

“Havo you any idoa, Mr. Dalion, who they are?” 

“1 have not.” 

“Can wc soc that lcttcr?” 

‘‘rm sorry/but you can*t. Thc instructions for the delivery of the 
moncy aro horo, and I havc been cautioncd not to inakc them public. 
Ijiit say in yoiir })a})ors ihat thcse instructions will bc followed.” 

“Whcn was Miss Dalton last secn?” 

“Sunday morning, about two o’clock.” 

“Wlìo saw hor?” 

“My chaufFcur and my wife.” 

Biggcr stared straight before him, not allowing his eyes to move. 

“Plcaso, don’t ask him any cjucstions,” s»aid Mr. Dalton. “rm 
spoaking for niy whole family. I don’t want a lot of cra/y versions of 
tliis story going around. We want our daughier back; that’s all that 
matters now. Tell her in tìie papers that we’re doing all we can to 
gct her back and that evcryihing is lorgivon. l'ell hcr ihat we. . . 
Again liis voice broke and he could not go on. 

‘Tlcasc, Mr, Dalton, ” begged one man. “Jtist let us take one shot 
of tha( note. ...” * 

”No; jio. ... I can't do that.” 

“How is it signed?” 

Mr. Dalton lookcd straight before him. Bigger wondered if he 
would teli. He saw Mr. Dalton’s li})s moving silontly, debating some- 
thing. 

“Yes; I'll tcll you how it's signed,” said thc old man, his hands 
trembling. Mrs. Dahon’s facc turned slightly toward him and her 
fmgers gripyjod in his coat. Biggor kncw that Mrs. Dalton was ask- 
ing him silontly if he had not bcttcr kecp the signature of the note 
from the pajjcrs; and he kncw, too, that Mr. Dalton secmed to hgive 
rcasons of his own for wanting to tcll. Maybe it was to let the Reds 
know that he had reccivcd their note. 

“Ycs,” Mr. Dalton said. “It's signed ‘Red.’ That's all.” 

‘^Redr 
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'Tcs.*' 

‘*Do you know the idcntity?” 

"No.^^ 

“Havc you any suspicions?” 

'Tcncath thc signaturc is a scrawlcd cmblcm of the Communist 
Party, thc hammcr and tlie sickle,*' said Mr. Dahon. 

Thc mcn wcre silent. Bigger saw tlie asionishment on thcir faccs. 
Scvcral did not wait to hcar morc; thcy rushcd out of thc bascment 
to tclcj>hone thcir siorics in. 

“Do you think the Communists did ìi?” 

“1 don’t know. l’m not posilivcly blaming anybody. I’m only re- 
Icasing this information to lct the public and thc kidnappers know 
that I’ve reccivcd this notc. If thcy’ll return my daughicr, I’ll ask 
no qiicstions of anyone.” 

"Was your daughtcr mixed up with those pcoplc, Mr. Dalton?” 

“I know nothing about that.” 

“Didn’t you forbid your daughter to associate with this Erlone?” 

”I hopc this has noihing to do with that,” 

“You think Erlonc's mixed in this?” 

”I don’t know.” 

”Why did you have him relcased?” 

' ”I ordcred his arrest bcfore I rcccivcd this note,” 

”Do you feel that rnaybe he’ll rcturn the girl if he’s out?” 

“I don't know. I don’t know if he’s got our daughtcr. I only know 
that Mrs. Dalton and I want our daughtcr back.” 

”Thcn why did you havc Erlonc rclcased?” 

"Bccausc I have no charges to prcfcr against him,” said Mr. Dalton 
stubbornly. 

“Mr. Dalton, hold the letter up, aiid hold your hand Qut, like 
you’rc niaking ari appeal. Goodl Now, put your hand out, too, Mrs. 
Dalton. Like that. O.K., hold it!” 

Biggcr watched thc silvcr bulbs flash again. Mr. and Mrs. Dalton 
were standing ujxm the stcps: Mrs. Dalton in white aiid Mr. Dalton 
with the lctter in his hand and his cycs looking straight back to 
the rear wall of the basemcnt. Bigger hcard thc solt whisper of the 
firc in ihe furnace and saw thc nicn adjusting thcir camcras. Others 
WTre standing round, still scribbling ncrvòusly upon their pads of 
papcr. Thc bulbs fìashed again and Biggcr was startled to sce that 
thcy were pointcd in his dircction. He wantcd to duck his head, or 
throw liis hands in front of his face, but it was too latc. They had 
enough pictures of him now to know him by sight in a crowd. A 
few more of the mcn lcft and Mr. and Mrs. Dalton turned and 
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walked slowly up the stairs and disappeared through the kitchen 
door, the big white cat following close bchind them. Bigger still 
stood with his back to thc wall, watching and trying to valuc cvery 
movc in relation to himself and his chances of gctting the money. 

“You suppose wc can usc Mr. Dalton’s phonc?'' one of ihe men 
asked Britten. 

“Sure.” 

Britten lcd a group of them up the stairs into tlic kiichen. The 
thrce mcn who had come with Britten sat on the stcps and starcd 
gloomily at the floor. Soon tlie men who had gone to phone their 
stories in camc back. Bigger knew that thcy wantcd to talk to him. 
Brittcn also came back and sat upon ihe stcps. 

“Say, can't you givc us any more dope on this?" one of thc re- 
portcrs askcd Briltcn. 

“Mr. Dalton’s told you everything," Britten said. 

“This is a big stoiy,” said one of the men. “Say, how did Mrs. 
Dalton take ihis?” 

“She collapscd," said Britten. 

For awhile nobody said anything. Tdicn Biggcr saw the mcn, one 
by orie, turn and stare at him. Hc lowcred his eycs; he kncw that 
thcy were longing to ask him qucstions and he did not want that. 
His eyes roved the room and saw thc crumpled copy of the new.^- 
paper lying forgotten in a coiiier. He wanted ever so badly to read 
it; he would get at it the first opportunily and find out just what 
Jan had said. Prescntly, the mcn bcgan to wandcr aimlcssly about 
the bascmcnt, looking into corncrs, examining the sliovel, the gar- 
bage pail, and the trunk. Bigger watched one man stand in front of 
the furnace. The man’s hand rcached out and opcncd thc door; a 
fccble r^^d glare lit thc man’s facc as he stoopcd and lookcd inside 
at the bcd of smoldcring coals. Suppose hc poked dceply into thcm? 
Supposc Mary’s boncs camc into view? Biggcr held his breath. But 
the man would not poke into that fire; nobody suspccted him. Hc 
was just a black clown. He brcathed again as the man closed the 
*door. The musdes of Bigger’s face jerked violcntly, making him feel 
that he wanted to laiigh. He turncd his head asidc and fought to 
control himself. He was full of hystcria. 

“Say, how about a look’ at the girl’s roomP’’ asked one of the men. 

“Sure. Why not?’’ Brittcn said. 

All of the men followcd Britten up the stairs and Bigger wasdeft 
alone. At once his cycs wcnt to the newspaper; he wanted to pick it 
up, but was afraid. He stepped to the back door and made sure that 
it was locked; thcn hc went to thc top of thc stairs and looked hur* 
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riedly into thc kitchcn; hc saw no one. He bounded down the steps 
and snatched up the papcr. Hc opcncd it and saw a linc of heavy 
black type strctchcd across ihe top of the front pagc: SEEK HYDE 
PARK HEJRESS MISSING FROM HOME SINCE SATURDAY. 
GIRL EELIEVED HIDING OUT VVITH COMMUNISTS. 
POLICE NAB LOCAL RED LEADER; GRILLED ON RELA- 
TIONSHIP VVITH MARY DALTON. AUTHORITIES ACT ON 
TIP SUPPLIED BY GIRL’S FATHER. 

And there was the j)icturc of Jan in the centcr of j:)age one. It 
was Jan all right. Just like him. Hc turncd lo tlic story, rcading, 

Did ihe foolish drcam of solving the problcm of hiiman inisery and poverty 
by dividing her father’s rcal cstate milJions among thc lowly lorce Mary 
Dalton to leave thc palatial Hyde Park homc of hcr j^arcnts, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry G. Dalton, 4605 Drcxcl Bouicvard, and takc up lifc undcr an assumed 
name with licr long-haircd friends in the Comrnunist movcmcnt? 

This was thc questioii that policc sought to answer Jate tonight as they 
grilled Jan Erlone, cxecutive sccrelary of the Labor Defendcrs, a Commimist 
“ftont” organi/auion in which it was said diat Mary Dalton hcld a mcmbcr- 
ship in dcfidncc of hcr fathcr’s wishcs. 

The story went on to say tliat Jan was bcing hcld for invcstigation 
at the Elcventh Strcet Police Station and that Mary had been miss- 
ing from her home since eight o’dock Saturday night. It also men- 
tioned that Mary had bcen in thc “comjDany of Erlone until carly 
Sunday morning at a notorious South Side cafè in the Black Belt.” 

That was all. He had exj^ectcd morc. Fle looked further. No; hcrc 
was something clse. It was a jjicturc of Mary. It was so lifclike that 
it reminded him of how she had lookccl ihe fmst time he had secn 
her; he blinkcd his cyes. Hc was looking again in sweaty fear at 
hcr hcad lying ujion thc sticky newspapers with blood oo/ing out- 
ward toward thc cdgcs. Above thc jjicturc was a caj^tion: IN DUTCH 
WITH PA. Bigger liftcd his cycs and lookcd at the lurnacc; it seemed 
impossible that she was thcrc in thc fire, burning. . . . "I’he story in 
the j3aj)cr had not bccn as alarming as he had thought it would be.' 
But as soon as thcy hcard of Mary's being kidnaj)pcd, what would 
haj)|>en? Hc hcard footsle])s and dropj)cd the j)apcr back in the cor- 
ncr and stood jiist as hc had before, his back against the wall, his 
eyes vacant and sleej)y. Thc door o])cncd and thc mcn came down 
the stcj)s, talking in low, cxcited tones. Again Bigger noticed that 
thcy wcre watcliing him. Brittcn also camc ])ack. 

“Say, why can't wc talk to this boyp’* one denianded. 

“There's nothing he can tell you/* Britten said. 
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“But he can tell us what he saw. Afier all, he drove the car last 
night.’' 

“O.K. with me,“ Brittcn said. ‘‘Biit Mr. Dalton's told you evcry- 
thing.” 

One of rhe men walked ovcr to Bigger. 

“Say, Mike, you think this Erlonc fcllow did this?” 

“My namc ain’t Mike,*’ Biggcr said, rcsentfully. 

“Oh, I don't mcaii no harm,” the man said. “Biit do you think 
he did it?” 

“Answer his qucstions, Bigger,” Brittcn said. 

Biggcr was sorry hc liad taken ofTcnse. He could not afford to get 
angry now. And hc had no nccd to bc angry. Why should he be 
angry with a lot of fools? Thcy wcrc looking for thc giii and thc girl 
was tcn fcet froni thcm, burning. He had killcd hcr and thcy did 
not know it. Hc woidd let thcm call him “Mikc.” 

“I don’t know, suh,” he said. 

“Comc on; uil us what happencd.” 

“I only work hcre, suh,” Biggcr said. 

“Don’t bc afraid. Nobody’s going to hurt you.” 

“Mr. Brittcn can tell you,” Biggcr said. 

7"he rncn shook their heads and walked away. 

“Good God, Britten!” said one of the men. “All wc’ve got on this 
kidnapping is that a lcttcr was found, Erlone’s to be releascd, thc 
letter was signed by ‘Red,’ and thcrc was a hammcr and sickle cm- 
blcm on it. That docsu’t makc scusc. Give us somc morc details.” 

“Listen, you guys,” Brittcn said. “Give ihe old man a chance. Hc’s 
trying to get his daughter back, alive. He’s given you a big story; 
now wait.” 

“Tell us straight now; whcn was that girl last sccn?” 

Bigger listeiicd to Brittcn tell thc story all (>vcr again. He listcned 
carefully to every word Britten said and to the tone of voice in which 
the mcn asked thcir questions, for hc wantcd 10 know if any of thcm 
suspected him. But thcy did not. All of their qucstions pointed to 
Jan. 

“But Brittcn,” askcd one of the mcn, “why did the old man want 
this Erlone releascd?” 

“Figurc it out for yourself,” Brittcn said. 

“Thcn he thinks Erlonc had somcthing 10 do with the snatching 
of his daughtcr and wantcd him out so he could give her back?^* 

“I don’t know,” Britten said. 

“Aw, come on, Britten.” 

“Use your imagination,” Britten said. 
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Two more of the men buttoned thcir coats, pulled their hats low 
ovcr their cyes and lcft. Bigger knew that they were going to phone 
in more inlormation to tlieir papers; thcy wcre going to tcll about 
Jan's trying to convert hirn to Communism, the Communist iiicra- 
ture Jan had givcn him, the rum, the half-packcd trunk being laken 
down to the station, and lastly, about the kidnap notc and the de- 
mand for tcn thousand dollars. The mcn lookcd round thc bascmcnt 
with flashlights. Biggcr still lcancd against ihc wall. Britten sat on 
thc stcps. Hie fire wliispercd in the furnacc. Bigger knew that soon 
he would have lo clcan the ashcs out, for thc fire was not burning 
as lìotly as it should. Hc would do tliat as soon as somc of tlic ex- 
cilement died down and all of the mcn lcft. 

“Ii’s pretty bad, hunh, Bigger?” Brittcn asked. 

“Ycssuh." 

‘Td bct a million dollars that this is Jan's smart idca." 

Bigger said nothing. Hc was limp all ovcr; he was standing up here 
against tliis wall by somc strength not his own. Hours past he had 
given iip trying to exert himsclf any morc; hc could no longcr call 
up any cnergy. So he just forgot it and found himsclf coasting along. 

It was gctting a liltle chilly; the fire was dying. Thc draft could 
scarccly be hcard. Thcn ihc basement door burst opcn suddcnly and 
one of thc mcn who had gone to teleplione came in, his mouth opcn, 
liis facc wct and rcd from thc snow. 

“Sayl" he callcd. 

“Ycah?" 

“What is it?“ 

“My ciiy cditor just told mc that that Erlone fellow woirt lcave 
jail.“ 

For a moment thc strangcness of thc ncws made thcm ajl starc 
silcntly. Biggcr rouscd hirnseU and tried to make out just what it 
mcant. Thcn somcone asked thc qucstion he longcd to ask, 

“Won't leavc? What you nican?” 

“Wcll, this Erlonc rcfuscd to go whcn ihcy told him that Mr. Dal- 
ton had requcstcd his rclease. It sccnis hc had got wind of the kid- 
napj)ing and said that he didn't want lo go oui.” 

“That mcans he's guiltyl" said Brittcn. “Hc docsn’t w^ant to lcave 
jail bccause hc knows thcy’ll shadow liim and fmd out where the 
girl is, sce? Hc’s scared” 

“What elsc?“ 

“Well, this Erlonc says he's got a dozen pcople lo swcar that he 
did not come here last night." 

Bigger's body stiffencd and hc lcanod forward slightly. 
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“That's a liel*' Brittcn said. “This boy hcre saw hiin.'' 

“Is that right, boy?" 

Biggcr hesitated. He suspectcd a trap. But i£ Jari rcally had an 
alibi, then hc had to talk; he had to stccr thcni aw^ay froni hiinsclf. 

“Yessuh.^^ 

“Wcll, somebody’s lying. That Eilonc fellow says that hc can 
prove it.” 

‘*Prove hclll” Brittcn said. “He’s just got somc of his Red fricnds 
to lie for liim; that’s all.” 

“But wdiat in hcirs thc good of his not w^aniing to leave jail?” 
asked onc o£ the mcn. 

“He says if he stays in they can’t possibly say hc's mixed uj) in 
this kidnapj)ing busincss. lie said this boy’s lying. Hc clainis they 
told him to say thcse things iii order to blacken his name and rcj^u- 
tation. Hc swears thc family knows whcrc the girl is and tliat this 
thing is a stunt to raisc a cry against the Rcds.” 

Thc men gathcred round Bigger. 

”Say, boy, come on with thc clope now. Was that guy really here. 
last night?” 

“Ycssuh; he was here all rìght.” 

”You saxv 'iin?” 

"Yessuh.” 

”Whcrc?” 

“I drove him and Miss Dalton uji hcre in ihe car. We went up- 
stairs togciher to gct the trunk.” 

“And you lcjt him hcrc?” 

“Yessuh.” 

Biggcr’s heart was jx)unding, but he tricd to kccj) his facc and 
voice under control. Hc did not want to secm unduly excited over 
these new dcveiopmcnts. Hc was wondering if Jan could really prove 
that he liad not been hcrc last night; and hc was thinking the qucs- 
tion in his own mind whcn he hcard someone ask, 

”Who has this Erlonc got to prove he was not here last night?” 

”Hc says he mct somc friend of his ^v^hen he got on thc street car 
last night. And he says he went to a party alter he lcft Miss Dalton 
at two-thirty.” 

”Where was the party?” 

“Somcwhere on thc North Side.” 

”Say, if wdiat he savs is true, then thcrc’s something fishy hcre.” 

”Naw,” said Britten. “l'll bet he went to his j:)als, the oncs he 
planned all of this with. Sure; why wouldn’t thev alibi for 'im?”- 

”So you really think he did it?” 
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“Hcll ycs!" Brittcn said. “These Reds'Il do anyiCJS^ and they stick 
togcthcr. Surc; hc’s got an alibi. Why sliouldn’t he have oiie? He’s 
got cnough pals working for 'im. His wanting lo stay in jail’s noth- 
ing but a dodgc, but hc’s riot so smart. He thinks that his gag’il 
work and lcavc him frce of suspicion, but it won’t.” 

The talk stoj^jicd-abruptly as thc door at ihe hcad o£ the stairs 
opcncd. Pcggy’s licad canu* through. 

“You genticmcn waiit some coffcc?” shc asked. 

“Surcl’’ 

“Atta gal!” 

“ril bring somc down in just a minuic,” she said, closing thc 
door. 

“Who is shc?” 

“Mrs. Dalton’s cook and hoiisckecj)cr,“ Brittcn said. 

“SIic know anything about all thisP’’ 

“Naw.” 

Again thc mcn turncd to Biggcr. Hc fclt this lime hc liad to say 
^somcthing more to thcm. Jan was saying thai iie was lying ahd he 
Iiad to wipc out doubt in their minds. l'hcy would think that hc 
kncw more than hc was lelling it he did not talk. Aftcr all, thcir 
attitudc toward him so far made him fccl that thcy did not considcr 
hirn as bcing mixcd up in the kidna{)j3ing. He was just anolher black 
ignorant Ncgio to ihcm. 'riie main thing was to kccp their minds 
turned in anothcr dircction, Jan’s direction, or that of Jan’s fricnds. 

“Say," one of the mejjt askcd, coming close to him and jDlacing a 
foot tipon thc edgc of the truiik. “Did this Erlone fellow talk to 
you about Clonnnunism?” 

“Yessuh.” 

“Oh!" Britten cxc laimcd. 

“What?” 

“J forgoi! Let nic show you fellows the stulT he gave the boy to 
rcad.” 

Brittcn stood uj), his facc fluslied with cagcrricss. He ran his liand 
into his j)ock<‘t and pullcd forth tlic batch of j^amphlcts that Jan 
ha<l gÌN'cn Biggcr anci hcld thcm uj^ for all to sce. The men again 
got thcir bulbs aiid flashed thcir lightniug lo takc j)ictures of the 
j)amj)hlcis. Biggcr coulcl hcar tlieir hard breathing; hc kncw that 
tlicy werc excited. When thcy finislted, thcy lurncd to hun again. 

“Say, boy, was ihis guy drunk?” 

“Ycssiih.’’ 

“And the girl, too? ’ 

“Ycssiih.” 
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"He took the^rl upstairs when they got here?" 

“Yessuh." 

‘*Say, boy, what do you think of public owncrship? Do you think 
the govcrnment ought to build houses for peoplc to live in?” 

Bigger blinkcd. 

“Suh?” 

“Well, what do you think of privatc propcrty?’* 

“I don’t own any propcrty. Nawsiih/' Biggcr said. 

^ “Aw, he’s a diiiub cluck. He doesn’t know anything,” one of the 
mcn whispcred in a voice loud cnough for Bigger to licar. 

There was a silcnce. Bigger lcancd against thc wall, hoping that 
this would satisfy thcin lor a tiinc, at ieast. Thc draft could not bc 
heard in the furnace now at all. The door opencd again and Pcggy 
camc into view carrying a pot of coiTee in one hand and a folding 
card table in the othcr. Ohe of the mcn went up the stcps and mcl 
hcr, took the table, opencd it, and placed it for hcr. Shc sct the pot 
upon it. Bigger saw a thin spout of steam juiting from the pot and 
smclt thc good scent of colfee. He wanted somc, but he kncw that 
he should not ask with the white mcn waitirig to drink. 

“1 hank you, sirs,” Peggy mumblcd, looking lumibly round at the 
strange taccs o£ the men. “l’ll get the sugar and cTcani and soine 
cups.” 

“Say, boy,“ Britten said. “Tcll thc mcn how Jan madc you cat 
witli ’im.” 

“Yeah; tcll us about it.” 

“Is iL true?” 

“Yessuh.” 

“You didn’t want to cat with ’im, did you?” 

“Nawsuh.” 

“Did you cvcr cat with whitc pcoplc bcforc?” 

“Nawsuh.” 

“Did this guy Erlone say anything to you about white women?” 

“Oh, nawsuh.” 

“How did you fecl, eating with him and Miss Dalton?” 

“I don't khow, suh. Jt was my job.'* 

“You didn’t feel just right, did you?” 

“Wcll, suh. Thcy told mc to eat and I ate. It was my job.” 

“In other words, you felt you had to eat or lose your job?” 

“Ycssuh,” said Bigger, fceling that this ought to placc him in the 
light of a helpless, bewildered man. 

“Good Godl” sai^ one of the men. “What a storyl Don’t you see 
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it? These Negrocs want to bc lcft alone and these Reds are forcing 
'em to live with 'em, see? Every wirp in the countryll carry iil" 

“This is bctter than Loeb and Leopold/' said one. 

“Say, Lm slanting this to the primitive Negro who doesn*t want 
to be disturbcd by whitc civilization.*' 

“A swell ideal’* 

“Say, is this Erlone really a citizcn?” 

“That’s an angle.” 

“Mention his foreign-soimding name.” 

“Is he Jewish?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“This is good enougli as it is. You can’t have everything you 
want.” 

“It’s classicl” 

“It’s a naturall” 

Thcn, bcfore Bigger kncw it. thc men had their bulbs in their 
hands again, aiming at him. Hc hung his hcad slowly, slowly so as 
not to lct them know that he was trying to dodge thcm. 

• ”Hold up a littlc, boyl” 

•‘Stand straightl” 

. “Look ovcr this way. Now, that's itl” 

Ycs; the policc would ccrtainly havc enough pictures of him. He 
thought it rather bittcrly, smiling a smile that did not rcach his lips 
or cyes. 

Pcggy came back with hcr arrns full of cups, saucers, spoons, a 
jar ol crcam and a bowl of sugar. 

“Here it is, sirs. Help yourselves.” 

She turncd to Biggcr. 

“Thcrc’s not cnough hcat upstairs. You’d bcttcr clcan those ashcs 
out and makc a better fìrc.” 

“Ycssum.” 

Clean thc firc outl Good Godl Not now, not with thc mcn stand- 
ing roiind. Hc did not njove from his placc bcside the wall; he. 
watched Pcggy w^alk back u]> thc stairs and close tlic door behind 
her. Well, hc had to do souKthing. Peggy had spoken to him in the 
jrrescnce of thcsc rncn, ancl for him not to obey would scem odd. 
And cven if tlicy did not say ariything aboiit it, Pcggy hcrsclf would 
soon comc back and ask about thc tire. Yes, hc had to do something. 
He walkcd to tlie door of thc furnace and opcned it. The low bed 
of fire was red-hot, but Ire could lell from ihe wcak blast of heat 
u])on his facc that it was uot as hot as it ought to be, not as hot 
as it had bcen wlicri he had shoved Mary in. He was trying to make 
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his tired brain work fast. What could lic do to avoid bothering with 
the ashes? Hc stoopcd and opened thc lower door; thc ashcs, white 
and grey, were pilcd almost lcvel wùtli the lowcr grate. No air could 
gct through. Maybe hc could sift tlie ashcs down inore and makc 
that do uiuil the incn left? Hc w^ould trv it. He caiight hold of the 
handle and worked it to and fro, secing whitc ashes and red cmbcrs 
falling into the bottom of the furnace. Bchind him hc could hear 
the men’s talk and thc tinkle of their spoons against thc ciips. Well, 
there. He had gottcn some of thc ashcs down out of the stove, but 
they chokcd the lower bin and stiil no air could get througli. He 
would put some coal in. He shut the doors of the furnacc and pulled 
the levcr for coal; thcre was the sanic loud rattle of coal against the 
tin sides of the chute. The interior of thc turnace grcw black with 
coal. But thc draft did not roar and the coal did not blaze. God- 
damn! Hc stood up and looked helplcssly into the furnace. Ought 
he to try to slìp out of hcre and leave this wholc foolish thing right 
now? Naw! There was no use of being scarcd; he had a chance to 
get that moncy. Put more coal in; it would burn after awhile. He 
pulled thc lever for still more coal. Inside the furnace hc saw the 
coal bcginning to smoke; thcre were faint wisps of white smoke at 
first, then the smoke drcw dark, bulging out. Biggcr’s eyes smartcd, 
watered; he coughed. 

The smokc was rolling from thc furnace now in heavy billowing 
grcy clouds, filling the basemcnt. Bigger backed away, catching a 
lungful of smoke. He bcnt over, coughing. He heard the mcn cough- 
ing. He had to do something about those ashes, and quickly. With 
his hands stretched, before him, he gropcd in the corner for the 
shovel, found it, and opencd thc lowcr door of the furnace. Thc 
smoke swged out, thick and acrid. Goddamn! 

‘'You'd bctter do somcthing about those ashcs, boy!” one of the 
men called. 

“That firc can't get any air, Biggcr!" It was Brittcn's voice. 

“Ycssuh," Bigger mumbled. 

He could scarcely sce. He stood still, his cyes closcd and stinging, 
his lungs heaving, trving to cxpel the smoke. He held onto the 
shovel, wanting to mo^e, to do somcthing; but he did not know 
what. 

“Say, you! Gct some of those ashes out of there!" 

“What're you trying to do, smother us?" 

‘Tm getting 'em out," Biggcr mumbled, not moving from where 
he stood. 

Hc hcard a cup smash on thc concrete floor and a man cursed. 
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‘'l can*t see! The smoke’s got my c^cs!** 

Biggcr hcard someonc ncar him; then somconc was tugging at the 
shovel in his hands. Hc held onto it dcsj)cratcly, not waniing to let 
it go, fccling that if hc did so hc was surrcndering his sccrei, his 
life. 

‘Tlcrc! Give mc that shovcl! l’ll h-li-hclp y-you. . . /* a man 
coughed. 

“Nawsuh. 1-M can d-do it,” Biggcr said. 

“C-coriic on. L-let gol’* 

His fingcrs looscncd about (hc shovc l. 

“Yessuh,” hc ^aid, not knowing wdial clsc to say. 

Through the douds of smokc lic Jieard thc man danging ihc 
slmvcl round insidc of tJic ash bin. Hc couglied and stcj)])cd back, 
his cycs bla/ing as tliouglii firc bad lcaj)cd into thern. BcJiind him 
thc othcr mcn wcrc coughing. He opcncd his cycs and straincd to 
sce wliat was hajìj^cning. Hc lclt tliat thcre w^as susjxmdcd just above 
his hcad a hugc wcight that wt)uld soon fall and crush him. His 
body, dcspite thc smokc and his burning cycs and heaving chcst, 
was flcxcd taut. Me w^antcd to lungc at tiic man and takc thc shovcl 
from him, lani him across thc h(“ad witli it and bolt from thc base- 
nient. But hc siood still, hcaring the babble of voices and the 
clanging of the shovel against iron. Hc knew that thc man was dig- 
ging frantically at the ashcs in thc bin, trying to clean as much out 
as jxrssiblc so (hat air coiild jrass uj) througli thc grates, jìij)es, chim- 
ney and out into thc night. Hc heard thc nian yell: 

“Oj)cn that door! I'ni choking!” 

Thcrc w^as a scufllc of Jcct. Biggcr fclt the ic.y wind of the night 
swccjj ovcr Jiim and hc discovxTcd ihat hc w^as wct with sweat. Some- 
how^ somcthing had haj^pcncd and now^ things wcrc out of Ifìs hands. 
Hc wtts ncrvously poiscd, waiting Jor w'Jiat the ncw flow of cvcnts 
w'ould bring. l'hc smokc driftcd j)ast him toward thc oj)cn door. 
Thc room w^as clcaring; tlic smoke thinncd to a grcy pall. He hcard 
thc man grunting and saw hiin bcnt ovcr, digging at tlie ashcs in. 
thc bin. Hc w^antcd to go to him and ask for tlic shovcl; he wantcd 
to say that he could takc carc of it now. But he did not move. Hc 
Jclt that hc had let things slij) through his haiids to such an cxtent 
tliat hc could not get at thcm again. l'hcn he Jicard tlic draft, this 
timc a long low sucking of air that grcw gradually to a drone, thcn 
a roar. Thc air jiassagc w as clcar. 

“Thcrc was a hcll of a lot of ashes in thcrc, boy,” the man gaspcd. 
“You shouJdn’t lct it get tltat way.*’ 

“Yessuh,” Biggcr whisj)ercd. 
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The dralt roarcd loud now; the air passagc was complctcly ciear. 

“Shui that door, boyl It’s cold in herel” one oi‘ thc men callcd. 

Hc waiitcd to go to the door and kccp right on out of it and 
shut it bchind him. But he did not movc. One of the incn closcd it 
and Bigger feit tlie cold air fall away from his wct body. He lookcd 
round: the mcn were still standing about tlic tablc, rcd-eyed, sipping 
coflec. 

“What’s the matter, boy?” one of thcm asked. 

“Nothing,” Biggcr said. 

The man with the shovel stood in front of thc furnace and looked 
down into tlie ashes strcwn over thc floor. What’s he doing? Biggcr 
wondered. He saw thc man stoop and poke the shovel into the ashcs. 
WhaVs ìie looking at? Bigger's muscjes twitclied. He wantc'd to rtin 
to the man’s side and see what it was he was looking at; he had in 
his mind an image of Mary’s head lying therc bloody and unburnt 
before the man’s eycs. Suddenly, tlic man straightcned, only to stoop 
again, as though uiiablc to decide if thc evidence of his eycs was truc. 
Biggcr cdgcd iorward, his lungs not taking in or letting out air; he 
himsclf was a hugc furnace now througli which no air could go; 
and the fcar that surged into his stomach, filling him, choking him, 
was iikc the ftimes of srnoke that had bclched from the ash bin. 

‘*Say. . . ihe man called; his voice sounded tentativc, dubious. 

“Vvliat?” one man at thc table answered. 

“Come herel Lookl” The man’s voice was low, excitcd, tcnse; ì)ut 
what it lacked in volume was niore than inade up ior in thc breath- 
iess manncr in which he spoke. Thc words had rolled witltout eflori 
from his lips. 

The men sct their cups down and ran to the pile of ashcs. Bigger, 
doubtful iind uncertain, paused as thc racn ran past him. 

“What is it?” 

“What’s the matter?” 

Biggcr tiptoed and looked ovcr their shouldcrs; he did not know 
l]OW he got strength cnough to go and look; hc just found himsclf 
walking and then found himself standing and pccring ovcr thc mcn’s 
shoulders. He saw a pile of scattcred ashes, nothing else. But therc 
must be something, or why would thc mcn bc looking? 

”What is it?” 

”Sec? Thisr 

“What?” 

“Lookl It’s. . . .” 

Thc man’s voice trailed off and he stooped again and pokcd the 
shovel deeper. Bigger saw come into full view on thc surface of the 
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ashes scveral small picces of white bonc. Instantly, his wholc body 
was wraj:>pcd in a shcet of fear. Ycs; hc should have cleancd those 
ashcs out; but hc had becn too excited and scarcd; he had trapped 
himself. Now, he must lcave; thcy must not catch him. . . . Wiih the 
rush of lightning, thcsc thoughts flaslicd through his raind, ieaving 
hira wcak and hclplcss. 

"'lt's bonc. . . 

*'Aw,'* onc of thc nicn said. “Tliat's just somc garbagc they're 
burniiìg. . . 

“Nawl Wait; let’s sre that!" 

"Toornian, comc hcrc. You sludicd rriedicine oncc. . . 

Thc raan callcd Toorrnan rcachcd out his foot and kickcd an 
oblong bonc Irom thc ashcs; it slid a fcw inchcs over the concrete 
floor. 

“My God! It’s frora a bodyK . , 

“And look! Hcrc’s soniclhing. . . 

Onc of them stooped and pickcd up a bit of round metal and held 
it close to his eycs. 

“It's an earring. . . 

There was silence. Biggcr starcd without a thought or an image 
■in his mind. Thcre was just the old feeling, thc fceling that he had 
had all his life: hc was black and had done wrong; whitc mcn were 
looking at somcthing with which they would soon accusc hira. It was 
the old fecling, hard and constant again now, of wanting to grab 
somcthing and clutch it in his, hands and swing it into someone’s 
facc. He kncw. They werc looking at the bpnes of Mary’s body 
Withoiit its making a clcar picture in his mind, hc undcrstood how 
it had happencd. Sorae of the bones had not burnt and had fallen 
into thc lower bin when he had workcd thc handle to sift'the ashcs. 
The whitc raan Iiad poked in the shovel to clear the air passage and 
had rakcd them out. And now therc thcy lay, tiny, oblong picces 
of whitc bonc, cushioncd in grey ashes. Hc could not stay here now. 
At any moracnt thcy would bcgin to suspcct him. Thcy would hold 
him; thcy would not lct hlm go evcn if thcy were not certain whethcr 
hc had done it or not. And Jan was still in jail, swearing that he had 
an alibi. Thcy would know tliat Mary was dcad; they had stumbled 
upon the whitc bones of her body. They would be iooking for the 
niurdcrcr. Tlic mcn wcrc silcnt, bent over, poking into thc pile of 
grcy ashes. Biggcr saw the hatchet blade comc into view. God! The 
whole world was tumbling down. Quickly, Biggcr's eyes looked at 
their bent backs; they were not watching him. The red glare of the 
fire lit their faces and the draft o£ the furnace drummed. Yes; he 
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would go, nowl He tiptocd to thc rear of thc furnace and stopped, 
listening. The mcri werc whispering in tense tones of horror. 

''lt's the girll" 

“Cood Gocir' 

*‘Who do you supposc did it?'* 

Bigger tiptocd up thc stcps, one at a time, hoping that the roar of 
the furnacc aiid thc mcn’s voices and the scraping of the shovcl 
would drown out thc crcaking souruls liis fcct madc. Hc rcached thc 
top of thc steps and brcathcd deeply, his lungs aching from holding 
themselvcs full of air so long. Hc stolc to thc door of his roorn aiid 
opened it arid went in and pullcd on thc lighr. He turncd to the 
window and piit his hands undcr the uppcr lcdgc and lifted; he 
felt a cold rush of air ladcn wilh snow. Hc hcard mufHed shouts 
downstairs and the insidc of his stomach glowcd whitc-hot. He ran 
to the door and lockcd it and thcn turncd oin the light. He groped 
to the window and climbcd into it, fccling again thc chilling blast 
of snowy wind. AVith his fcct upon thc bottorn lcdgc, his lcgs bcnt 
under him, his sw^aty body shakcn by wind, hc lookcd into thc 
snow and tricd to scc the ground below^ but hc could not. Thcn he 
leaped, hcadlong, scnsing his body twisiing in thc icy air as hc 
hurtled. His eycs werc shut and his hands wcrc dcnched as his body 
turned, sailing through ihe snow. Hc was in the air a momcnt; thcn 
he hit. It seemcd at first thac he hit softly. but thc shock of it went 
through him, up his back lo his hcad and hc lay buricd in a cold 
pile of snow, da/cd. Snow was in his moutJi, cycs, cars; snow was 
secping down his b^ck. His hands wcre wct and cold. Then he fclt 
all of thc muscles of his body contract violcnlly, caught in a spasm 
of rcflcx action, and at thc same timc hc fclt his groin laved with 
\varm Wtftcr. It v/as his urine. Hc had not bccn able to coritrol the 
muscles of his hot body against the chillcd assault of the wct snow 
ovcr all his skin. Hc lìftcd liis hcad, blinking liis cycs, and looked 
above him. He sncc/cd. IIc was himsclf now; hc striigglcd against 
•the snow, pushing it aw^ay from him. Hc got to his fcct, one at a 
tirae, and pullcd himsclf out. He walkcd, tlicn tried to run; but hc 
fclt too wcak. Hc ^vcilt downi Drexcl Boulcvard, not knowdng just 
where he was hcading, but knowing that hc had to get out of this 
white ncighborhood. Hc avoidcd tlic car linc, turned down dark 
streets, walking morc rapidly now, his cycs bcforc him, but turryng 
now and thcn to look behind. 

Yes, he would have to tcll Bcssie not to go to that house. It was 
all over. Hc had to save himself. But it was familiar, this running 
away. All his life hc had becn knowing that sooner or later some- 
thing like this would comc to him, And now, here it was. He had 
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always fclt outside of this whitc world, and now it was true. It made 
things siiuplc. Hc lclt in his shirt. Ycs: the gim was still thcre. He 
might havc lo usc it. Hc would shoot bcforc he would let them take 
him; it mcant dcath cithcr way, and hc would dic shooting cvcry slug 
he had. 

He came to Cottagc Crovc Aveniic and walkcd southward. He 
rould not inakc any platis until he got to Bcssic's and got the mon'jy, 
Hc tricd to shut out of his mind tJie fcar of bcing caught. He low- 
crcd his hcad against thc driving snow and trampcd through thc icy 
strects with clcnchcd fisis. yMthough his hands wcrc almost frozcn, 
he did not want to piit tlicm m his pockcls, for that would havc 
madcjiim fccl that hc would not liave been rcady to dcfcnd himsclf 
wcrc tlic police to accost liim suddcnly. Hc wcnt on past strect lamps 
covcred with thick coatiiigs of snow, glcaming like hugc frostcd 
moons abovc his Jicad. His iacc ac Jicd from llic sidi-zcro cold and tJic 
wind cut into his wct body likc a long sliarp knife going to tlac hcart 
of him witJi ])ain. 

Hc was in siglil of Forty-sevcntli Strcct now. Hc saw, tlirougli a 
gauzclikc curtain of snow, a boy standing undcr an awning sclling 
papcrs. Hc pullcd liis caj> visor lowcr and slij)j)cd into a doorway 
fo wait for a car. Back of thc newsboy was a stack of papers jjilcd 
high ujion a ncwsstand. He wanted to sec thc tall black licadline, 
but tlìc driving snow woiild not lct him. Tlic jjajjers ought to be 
full of him now. It did not sccm strangc that thcy should be, for all 
his life hc Iiad fclt that things had l)ccn haj)j)cning to him that 
should have gone into thcm. But only aftcr^he had actcd ujjon 
fcclings which hc had Iiad for ycars would thc jjajicrs carry thc story, 
Ììis story. Hc fclt that thcy had not wantcd to j)rint it as long as it 
had rcniaincd buricd and burning in his own Jicart. Bui *now that 
hc had thrown it out, thrown it at tliose who niade liim livc as tliey 
wantcd, tlic pajxTS wcre jjrinting it. Hc tisiicd thrcc ccnts oiu of liis 
jjockct; Jic wcnt ovcr to llic boy witli averted facc. 

*'Trihinir/' 

Hc took ilic jjajjcr into a doorway. His cycs swcjJt ihe strccts above 
tlic toj.) of ii; tJicn he rcad in tall l)lack lyjjc: MILUONAIRE 
HETRESS K]DNAPPI:D. ABDUCTORS DEMAND $10,000 IN 
RANSOM NOTE. DALTON FAMILY ASK RELEASE OF COM- 
MUNIST SUSPECT. Ycs; they had it now. Soon thcy wonld have 
the story of hcr dcath, of thc rcjjortcrs' finding hcr bones in the 
furnaec, of hc r hcad being cut off, of his running aw^ay during the 
cxrilement. FIc lookcd njj, hcaring the ajjj>roach of a car. Wlien it 
licaverl into sight lic sa\v it was almost cmpty of passengcrs. Goodl 
FIc ran Ìnto tlic strcct nnd reachcd the stc[)s just as the last man 
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got on. Hc paid his fare, watching to see if thc conductor was 
noticing hini; thcn went through the car, watching to see iC any 
facc was turned to him. He stood on the front platform, back of 
the motorman. If anything happencd he could gct off quickly hcre. 
Thc car startcd and lie opcned thc papcr again, rcading: 

A servant’s discovery early yesterday evcniiig of a criidely penciled ransom 
note demanding $10.000 for the retiirn of IVlary Dalion, missing Cliicago 
hciress, and the Dalton family’s suddcn demand lor thc relcasc ol Jan 
lùione, Communist leader held in connecnon wiih tlie girl’s disappearance, 
were the startling dcvelopments in a case which is hallling local and state 
police. 

Tlie note, hearing thc signature of “Rcd” and ihe famcd hammer and 
sicklc cmblcm of the Commiinist Party, was found sticking under the front 
door hy Peggy O’Flaghcrty, a cook and liousekecper in thc Ilenry Dalton 
residence in Hydc Park. 

Biggcr rcacl a long stretch of tyf)c in which was dcscribed thc 
“qiicstioning of a Ncgro chaufl'cur,’* *hhe half-packcd trunk," *‘the 
Communist pamphlets,” “drunkcn scxual orgics,” “thc frantic par- 
ents,” ancl “the radical’s contradictory slory.” Biggcr’s cyes skimmcd 
the words: “ciandcsiinc mcctings oflcrcd opportunitics for abduc- 
tioii,” “policc asked not lo intcrfcrc in case,” “anxious family trying 
co conlact kidnappcrs’’; and: 

It was conjectured that perhaps ihc family had information to the effect 
that Erlonc kncw of the whereabouts of Miss Dalton, und certain police 
ollicials assigncd ihat as thc motivc behind tlìc family’s request for the 
radical’s release. 

Reilerating that polfce had frained him as a part of a drivc to oust Com- 
munists from Chicago, Erlone dcmandcd that the charges upon which he 
had been^originally lield bc made public. Failing to obtain a satisfactory 
answer, he refiised to lcave jail, wliereupon policc again icmanded him to 
hià cell upon a charge of disordcrly conduci. 

Bigger lifted his eycs and looked about; no one was watching him. 
His hand was shaking with excitcmcnr. Thc car movcd lumberingly 
through the snow and he saw that lie was near Fiftieth Strcet. He 
stepped to the door and said, 

“Out.” 

The car stopfied and hc swung off into the driving snow.. Hc was 
almost in front of Bessic’s now. He looked up to hcr windo.w; it was 
dark. The thought that she might not be in hcr room, but "out 
drinking with friends, made him angry. Hc went into ihe vci^ibule. 
A dim Hght glowed and his body was thankful for the meager 
warmth. He coiild fìnish reading the paper now. He unfolded it; 
then, for the nrst time, he saw his picture..It was down iii the lower 
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left-hand corner of page two. Above it hc rcad: REDS TRIED TO 
SNARE HIM. It was a small pictiirc aiid his riarne was under it; 
he looked solcmii and black and Jiis cycs gazcd straight and the 
white cat sat pcrched upon his rìght shouldcr, its big roimd black 
eycs twin j>ools of sccrct guilt. And, ohl Hcre was a picturc of Mr. 
and Mrs. Dalton standiug iipon tlie bascrncnt stcj>s. l'hat thc image 
of Mr. and Mrs. Dalton which hc had sccii but two hours ago shoald 
be sccn again so soon inaclc liim Jcel that this wholc vague white 
world which could do things this cjuickly was more thau a inatch 
for him, that soon it woiild track him dowii and have it oiit with 
him. Tlìc white-haircd old man and tlic whitc-haircd old woraan 
standing on tlic stcj>s wìth thcir arms sirctchcd forth j)leadingly wcre 
a j)owcrful symbol of hclj>lcss suffcrìng and would stir uj> a lot of 
hatc against him whcn it was found out that a Ncgro had killcd 
Mary. 

Biggcr's ]ij)s tightcncd. l'hcrc was no chancc of his gctting that 
moncy now. Thcy had foimd Mary and would stoj> at nothing to 
gct tlìc onc who had killcd hcr. l’hcrc would bc a thousand white 
policcmcn on thc South Sidc scarcliing for hiin or any black man 
who lookcd likc him. 

Hc j)rcsscd thc bell and waitcd for ihc buzzcr to ring. Was she 
thcrc? Again hc j)rcsscd thc bcll, holding his fìngcr hard uj>on it 
until thc door buzzcd. Hc boimdcd iij> the steps, sucking his breath 
in sharj)ly at eatii lift of his knccs. When he rcachcd the scrond 
landing hc was brcathing so hard that he stoj>pcd, closcd his cycs 
and lct his chcsi hcave itsclf to stillncss. lle glanccd up and saw 
Bessic staring sleepily at him throiigh the hdlf-oj>er"^’ u,. 

wcnt in and siood for a momcnt in thc darkness. 

“Tuin on thc light,’* he said. 

“Biggcrl What’s haj)pcncd?” 

‘T'urn 011 thc lightl” 

Shc said noihing aiul did not movc. He gropcd forward, sweeping 
the air with his oj>cn j>alin for thc cord; hc foimd it and jcrkcd on 
the liglit. Thcn hc whirlcd aiid lookcd about him, expecting to sce’ 
soinconc lurking in thc coi ncrs of thc room. 

‘ Wbat’s haj>j)cncd?’’ She came forward and touched his clothes. 
“Vou’rc 

“It's all off,” he said. 

“I don’t luive lo do it?” shc askcd cagcrly. 

Ycs; sjifc was thinking only of hciself now. He was alone. 

”Biggcr. tcll inc what happencd?” 

”Tliey know all about it. They'll be aftcr mc soon.” 
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Her eyes wcre too fillcd with fear to cry. Hc walkcd about aini- 
lessly and his shoes left rings of dirty water on thc wooden floor. 

“Tell mc, Bigger! Plcasc!” 

She was wanting thc word that would frcc hcr of this nightmare; 
but he would not givc it to her. No; let hcr bc with hiin; lct some- 
body be with him now. She caught hold of his coat and he fclt her 
body trcmbling. 

“Will thcy comc for me, too, Bigger? I didn’t want to do it!” 

Yes; he would lct her know, lct hcr know evcrything; but lct hcr 
know it in a way ihat would bind hcr to him, at least a littlc longer. 
He did not want to bc alonc now. 

”Thcy found the girl,” hc said. 

“What wc going lo do, Biggci? Look what you donc to me. . . 

Shc bcgan to cry. 

“Aw, comc on, kid.” 

“You really killcd hcr?” 

“Shc’s dead,” he said. “They found hcr.” 

Shc ran to the bcd, fell upon it and sobbcd. With hcr mouth all ' 
twistcd and her cycs wct, shc askcd in gasps: 

“Y-y-you d-didn’t scnd thc 1 -lettcr?” 

“Ycah.” 

“Biggcr,” shc whimpcrcd. 

“Thcre ain’l no hclp for it now.” 

“Oh, Lord! They’ll comc for mc. Thcy’ll know you did it and 
they’ll go to your home and talk Uf your ma and brothcr and cvery- 
body. 'l’hey’il comc for iiic now surc.” 

That was true. Thcrc was no way for her biu to comc with him. 
If she staycd herc thcy would coine to her and siic would simj>ly lic 
on thc bjpd and sob out cvcrything. Shc would not bc ablc to helj> 
it. And what she would tcll thcm about him, his habits, his life, 
would hclj3 thcm to track him down. 

“You got the moncy?” 

“It’s in my drcss jiockct.” 

* “How mudi is it?” 

“Nincty dollars.” 

“Well, what yoii j^lanning lo do?” he asked. 

“I wish 1 could kill mysclf.” 

“Ain’t no usc talking that way.” 

“Thcre ain’t no way clsc to talk.” 

It was a shot in the dark, but hc dccided to try ii 

“If yoii don’t act bettcr’n tliis, I’li jusi lcave.” 

“Naw; naw. . . . Biggcr!” she cried, rising and running lo him. 
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“Well, snap oiit of it,” lie said, backing to a chair. He sat doAvn 
and felt how tired he was. Some strcngth he did not know hc pos- 
sessed had cnablcd him to run away, to stand hcrc and talk with 
her; but now he fclt that lie would not have strcngth enough to 
run cvcn if the })olicc should suddcnly burst into thc rooni. 

“You h-hurt?” she askcd, catching hold of his shouldcr. 

Hc lcancd forward in thc chair and rcstcd his facc in thc palms 
of his hands. 

* “Biggcr, what's tlic mattcr?” 

“rm tircd and awful slccpy,” hc sighed. 

“Lct mc fix you somctliing to cat.” 

“T nccd a drink.” 

“Naw; no whiskey. You nccd some hot milk.” 

Hc waitcd, hcaring licr movc al)out. Il sccmcd that his body had 
turncd to a [)ic(e of lcad tliat was cold and hcavy and wct and 
adiing. Bcssic swilrhcd on hcr clcctric stove, cmjjticd a boltlc of 
milk into a jjan and sct it ujxm tlic glowing rcd circlc. Slic camc 
back to him and j)la(cd hcr hands uj)on his shouldcrs, her cycs 
wct with frcsh tcars. 

“1*111 scarcd, Biggcr.” 

“You can’t bc scarcd now^” 

“You oughn’t’ve killcd hcr, honcy.” 

“i didii’t mcan lo. I couldn’t hcljj it. 1 swcar!” 

“W^liat hajjjiened? You ncvcr told mc.” 

“Aw, hcll. T was in hcr room. . , .” 

“//cr room?” 

“^’cah. Shc w^as drunk. Shc j)asscd out. T. . I tcjok hcr there.’ 

“Whai shc do?” 

“She. . . . Nothing. Slie didn’t do anything. Hcr ma,^camc in. 
Shc’s blind. ...” 

“TJic girl?” 

“Naw; hcr ma. I didn’t want licr to find mc fhcre. 'Wkdl, the girl 
W'as irying to say somclhing and I was scarcd. I just jjut thc cdgc of 
the j>iÌlow in licr mouth and. ... I didn’t mcan to kill hcr. I just’ 
pulled thc j)illow' ovcr hcr facc and shc di(?d. Hcr ma came into the 
rooin and tlic girl was tiying to say .somcthing and hcr ma had her 
hands strctchcd out, likc this, scc? 1 w^as scarcd she was going to 
toiuh me. 1 just sort of j)uslu'd thc pillow^ hard ovcr tlic girl’s face 
to kc(‘|) hcr from yclJing. Hcr ma didn’t toucli mc; 1 got out of the 
way. But wdicn she left I wcnt 10 thc bcd and the girl. . . . She. . . . 
She WMS dcad. . . . That was all. Shc w'as dead. ... I didn’t 
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“You didn't plan to kill her?” 

“Naw; I swcar I didn’t. But what’s the usc? Nobody’ll belicve me.’’ 

“Honcy, don't you see?’’ 

“VVhai?” 

“Thcy’ll say. . . 

Bessie cricd again. Hc caught hcr facc in his hands. Hc was con- 
ccrned; he wantcd to sce this thing through hcr cycs at that momcnl. 

^‘VVhat?” 

“Thcy’ll. . . . They’ll say you raped her.” 

Bigger stared. He had cntircly forgottcn ihc momcnt whcn hc had 
tarricd Mary np thc stairs. So dccj>ly had hc j:>iishcd it all back down 
into him that it was not until now tliat its rcal mcaning camc back. 
They would say he had raj>ed hcr and tlicrc would bc no way to 
j»rovc that he had not. That fact had not assumcd importancc in 
his cycs until now. Hc stood U[>, his jaws harfk ning. Had hc rajx'cl 
hcr? Ycs, he had rajjcd hcr. Evcry time hc fclt as hc had fclt that 
iiight, he rapcd. But rapc was not what one did to womcn. Rapc 
was what one £elt when onc’s back wms against a w all and onc had to 
strike out, whethcr onc w^antcd to or not, lo kccj> thc })ack from 
killing one. He committcd ra})c evcry time he lookcd into a whitc 
facc. Hc was a long, taut jjiccc of rubbcr wlìich a thousand white 
hands had stretched to thc snaj)j)ing j)oint, and when he snaj)[)cd 
ii was raj)e. But it was rapc whcn hc cried out in haio decj) in his 
heart as hc felt thc strain of living day by day. TJiat, too, was raj^e. 

“They found hcr?’’ Bessie askcd. 

“Hunh?” 

“Thcy foiind hcr>” 

“Yeah. Her bones. . . .” 

“Aw, Bessie. T didn't know what to do. I put hcr in the furnacc.” 

Bessie Hung her facc to his wet coat and wailcd violcntly. 

“Biggerl” 

“Hunh?” 

• “What wc going to do?” 

“l don’t know.” 

“They’ll be looking for us.” 

“They got my picture.” 

“Wheie can we hide?” 

“We can stay in some of thcm old houses for awhile.” 

“But they might find us there.” 

“Thcrc's })lciity of ’em. It’ll be like hiding in a junglc.” / 

The milk on thc stove boiled over. Bcssie rose, hcr lips still twisted 
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with sobs, and turned off the electric switch. She poured out a glass 
of milk and brought it to him. He sipped it, slowly, then set the 
glass aside and leaned over again. They were silcnt. Bcssie gave him 
the glass once morc and lie drank it down, thcn^Wothcr glass. He stood 
up, his legs and cntirc body fccling hcavy^a* slcepy. 

“Gct your clothcs on. And get thcm blankets and quilts. Wc got 
to gct out of here.“ 

Shc wcnt to the bcd and rollcd the covcrs back, rolling the pih 
lows with thcm; as shc workcd Bigger went to her and put ìiis hands 
on hcr shouldcrs. ^ 

“Whcrc’s llic l)otilc?“ 

She got it from Iicr purse and gave it to him; hc drank a long 
swallow and shc put it back. 

“Hurry up,“ hc said. 

Shc sobbcd softly as she workcd, pausing jiow and then to wipe 
tears from hcr eyes. Biggcr stood in the middlc of the floor, think- 
ing, Maybe thcy scarching at home now; maybe thcy talking to Ma 
and Vcra and Buddy, Hc crosscd thc floor and twitched back thc 
curtains and lookcd out. 1110 sirccis werc white and cmpty. He# 
turncd and saw Bessie bcnt motionlcss ovcr thc pile of bcdclothing. 

“Comc on; wc got to gct out of here.” 

“I don’t carc what hap])cns.“ 

“Comc on. You can’t act likc that.“ 

What could lic do wiih hcr? Shc would be a dangcrous burden. 
It would be impossible 10 takc hcr if shc werc going to act like 
this, and yet he could not lcavc hcr hcre. Coldly, he kncw that he 
had to takc hcr with him, and then at somc futifre limc settle things 
with hcr, scttlc thcm in a way that would not lcave him in any 
dangcr. Hc thought of it calmly, as if the dccision wcrc bcii]g handcd 
down to him by somc logir not his owui, ovcr which lie had no con- 
trol, but which he had lo obcy. 

“You want me to lcavc you hcre?“ 

“Naw; naw. . . . 

“Wcll, comc on. Get vour hat and coat.“ 

Shc was facing liim, then she sank to her knccs. 

“OJi. Lord,” she moancd. “What’s the use of running? Thcy’ll 
catch us anywhcrc. I should’ve known this would happen.” She 
clenchcd Jicr hands in front of hcr and rockcd to and fro with hcr 
eyes cìostcl upon gushing tcars. “All my lifc's becn full of hard 
trouble. If I wasn’t liungry, I was sick, And if I wasn’t sick, I was 
in tro^iblc. I ain’t ncver boiliercd nobody. 1 just workcd hard every 
day as long as I can rcmembcr, till 1 was tircd cnougii to drop; then 
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I had to get driuik to forgct it. 1 had to get drunk to sleep. That’s 
all 1 e\'er did. And now rm in ihis. Thcy looking for nie and wheh 
thcy catch mc they'll kill me.*’ She bcnt her head to thc floor. *'God 
only knows why I evdff^lct yoii trcat mc this way. I wish to God I 
ncvcr scen you. I wìsliJJ^b of us had dicd bcforc wc was born. God 
knows I dol All you evcr causcd mc was troublc, just plain black 
troublc. All you cvcr did since we bccn knowing cach othcr was to 
gct me drunk so’s you could havc inc. That was alll 1 scc it now. 1 
ain’t drunk now. I sce cvcrytliing you cvcr did to nic. I didn’t want 
lo see it before. t was too busy thinking about how good I fclt wlicn 
I was with you. I thought 1 was happy, l)ut dccp down in mc 1 knew 
I wasn’t. Rut you got mc into this murdcr and I scc it all now. 1 
bccn a fool, just a bìind dumb black drunk fool. Now I got to run 
away and 1 know dccj) down in your hcart you rcally don’t care.” 

She sloj^ped, chokcd. Hc had not listcncd to wliat shc had said. 
Hcr words had made lcap to consciousncvss in him a thousand dc- 
tails of her life which lic had long known and ihcy made him see 
that she was in no conditioti to bc takcn along and at ihc samc time 
•dn no condiiion to be left bchind. It was not w'ith anger or rcgrct 
that he thought this, but as a man secing what he must do to save 
himsclf and feeling rcsolved to do it. 

“Come on, Bessie. We can’t stay here like this.” 

Hc stoopcd and with one hand caught lioUI of hcr arm and with 
the other he liftcd the bundle of bedclothcs. Hc dragged her across 
thc threshold, and pulled ihc dooi aftcr him. He went down the 
steps; she came stumbling behind, whimpcring. When he reachcd 
the vestibule, he got*his gun from inside his shirt and put it in the 
pocket of hìs coat. He might have to usc it any minutc now. The 
moment steppcd out of that door he would have his lifc in his 
hands. Whatcvcr happcned now dcpcndcd uprn him; and when hc 
felt it that way some of his fcar left; it was simple again. He opened 
the door and an icy blast of wind struck his face. He drcw back and 
turned to Be.ssie. 

* "Whcre's the bottle?” 

She hcld out her purse; hc got thc bottle and took a dccp drink. 

“Here,” he said. ”You bcttcr take onc.” 

She drank and put thc bottlc back into the purse. 7 'hcy went 
into thc snow, ovcr the frozcn streets, through thc swecping wind. 
Once she siopped and began to cry. Hc grabbcd her arm. 

“Shut up, nowl Come onl” 

They stopped in front of a tall, snow-covercd building whosc |nany 
windows gaped blackly, likc the cye-sockets of cmpty skulls. He'^toòk 
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thc purse from her ancl got tlic flashlight. He clutched her arm and 
pulled hcr up the stcps to thc front door. It was half-ajar. He put 
his shouldcr to it anci gave a stoiit shove; it yieldcd grudgingly. It 
was black inside and the fccbìe glow of the fìashlight did not hclp 
much. A sharp scent of rot floatcd to him and hc heard the scurry- 
ing of quick, dry fcct ovcr tlie woodcn floor. Bessie sucked in hcr 
brcath decjjly, aboiit to scrcam; but Biggcr gripped Iier arm so hard 
that shc bent halfway ovcr and moancd. As lie wcnt uj) the stcj:)s 
lliere cartte fn qucntly to his cars a slight creak, as of a tiec bcnding 
in wind. Wilh one Iiaiid hc hcld hcr VvTÌst, the bundlc of bcdclothcs 
imdcr his arni; wilh the othcr he bcat oIT thc clinging lìlmy spidcr 
wcbs that carne thick onlo his li|)s and cycs. Ilc walked to thc third 
floor and inlo a rooin that had a window oj^cning to a narrow air- 
shaft. It stank of old linibcr. Hc cirtlcd thc sjx)t of the flnshlight; the 
floor was car|)eted with black dirt and hc saw two hriiks lying in 
corncrs. Hc lookcd at Bcssic; hcr hands covcrcd hcr lacc and hc 
could scc thc damj) of icars on hcr black fingcrs. Hc droj')pcd the 
bundle ol bcdclothes. 

“Unroll ’cm and sj^rcad Vm oiii.” 

She obeyed. Hc ])I.i(cd thc two pillows ncar thc window, so that 
when he lay down the window would be just above his hcad. He 
was so cold that his teeth chattercd. Bcssie stood by a wall, lcaning 
against it, crying. 

“Take it casy,” Iic said. 

He hoisted the window and lookcd up thc aìr-shaft; snow flew 
above tbc roof of the house. Ile lookcd dowiiward and saw nothing 
but black darkness into wliich now and thcn & few flakes of whitc 
floatcd from the sky, falling slowly in the dim glow of thc flashlight. 
Ile lowcrcd thc window and turncd back to Bessie: sh<i had iiot 
inovcd. Hc crosscd the floor and took ihc purse from her and got 
the half-filled ilask and drairied it. It was good. It bur?ied in lùs 
stomach and took his niind off thc cold and the sound of the wind 
oiusidc. Hc sat on thc cdgc of thc pallct and lit a cigarette. It was 
thc firsi onc he hacl smokcd iii a long tinie; he sucked ihc hot smoke 
decp into his lungs and blew it out slowly. The whiskey hcatcd him 
all ovcr. making his hcad whirl. Bcssie cricd, softly, pitcously. 

“Coine on aiid lay down,” lic said. 

He took the gun from his coat pocket and pul it wherc he could 
reach ir. 

/ ”Come on, Bcssic. You’ll freeze sianding thcrc like that.” 

He stood up and pullcd off his overcoai and spread it upon the 
of thc blankct for additional cover; tlicn switched off the flash- 
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light. The whiskey lulled hiin, niunbcd his seiises. Bessie's soft 
whimpcrs came to hirii through ihc cold. Hc took a long last draw 
from the cigarettc and crushcd it. Bcssie’s slrocs crcakcd over the 
fioor. Fle lay quietly, fceling the warmth of the alcohol sprcading 
tiirough him. He w^as tcnsc inside; it w'as as tliough he had bcen coni- 
pclled to hold himself in a ccrtain awkw ard posturc for a long timc 
and then whcn he had thc chancc to relax he could not. He was 
tense with desirc, but as long as he kncw that Bcssic w^as stancling 
thcre in the room, hc kept it Irom his mind. Bessie was worricd and 
not to her should his mind turn now in thai w^ay. But (hat part of 
him which ahvays made hini at lcast ouiwardly adjustcd to wdiat 
w^as expccted of him rnadc him now kecp what his body 'wanted out 
of full consciousncss. He heard Bessie’s cloihes rustling in the dark- 
ncss and hc knew that shc was pulling olf her coat. Soon shc would 
bc lying here bcsidc him. Hc waited for Iut. Vlter a fcw monicnts 
he felt her flngcrs pass liglitly ovcr his face; sJic was seeking for thc 
pallet. Hc reached out, groping, and lound hcr arm. 

"‘Here; lay down.” 

He held the cover for her; she slid down bcsidc bim and strctched 
oiit. Now thai shc was closc to him tlie whiskcy made him whirl 
fastcr and the lensity of his body mounted. A gust of w’ind rattled 
tbe windowpanc and niade thc okl building creak. Hc lclt snug and 
ivarm, even tliough hc kncw hc was in dangcr. The bnilding might 
fali ixpon him as hc slept, but the police iniglxt get bim if hc wcre 
anywhere elsc. Hc laid liis fnigers npon Bessic's sliouldcrs; slowly he 
fclt the stiffness go out of her body and as it left ihc tensity in his 
owm rose and his blood grew hot. 

“Coid?” he asked in a soft whisper. 

‘‘Ycah,’* shc hreathed. 

“Gct dosc to me.” 

”1 never thouglit I’d be like ihis.” 

”ÌL won’t bc likc this always.” 

“Ld just as soon die right now^” 

‘‘Don’t sa^ tliat.” 

‘‘l’m cold all ovcr. I fecl likc I’ll ncver gct warm.” 

Hc drcw her closcr, till he fclt her breath coming full in his face. 
I1ic wind swept against the windowpane and thc building, whin' 
ing, then whispercd out into silencc. FIc turned from his back and 
lay face to facc wiili hcr, on his side, He kissed her; hcr lij^s w^erc 
cold. He kcpt kissing hcr until her lips grcw w^arm and soft. A huge 
warm pole of dcsire rosc in him, insistcnt and demanding;. Jic let 
his hand slide {rom hcr slioulder to her breasts, feeling one, 
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the other; hc slippecl his other arrn bcneath hcr head, kissing her 
again, hard and long. 

‘*Plcase, Bigger. . . 

She tried to turn from him, but his arm held hcr tightly; slie lay 
still, whimpcring. He heard her sigh, a sigh he knew, for he had 
hcard it many timcs bcfore; but this time he heard in it a sigh deep 
down bcncath the familiar onc, a sigh of rcsignation, a giving up, a 
surrcndcr of somcthing inorc tlian hcr body. Hcr head lay limp in 
the crook of his arm and his hand reachcd for the hern of her dress, 
caught it in his fingers and galhercd it up slowly. He was swept by a 
sudden gust of passion and his arms tightened about her. Bessie was 
still, incrt, unrcsisting, without rcsponsc. Hc kisscd her again and at 
once she spokc, not a word, but a rcsigned and prolonged sound that 
gavc forth a meaning of horror acccptcd. Hcr breath wcnt in and out 
of hcr lungs in long soft gasps that turncd fmally into an urgent 
whispcr of plcading. 

“Biggcr. . . . Don^i^'* 

Hcr voicc camc to him now from out of a dcep, far-away silence 
and he paid her no heed. The loud dcmand of ihe tcnsity of his 
owii body was a voice that drowned out hers. In thc cold darkncss 
of thc room it sccmed that hc was on somc vast turning wlicel that 
madc him want to turn faster and faster; that in turning fastcr he 
would gct warmth and slccp and bc rid of his tcnse fatigue. He was 
conscious of nothing now but her and what hc wanted. He flung 
the covcr batk, ignoring thc cold, and not kiiowing that hc did it. 
Bessie’s hands wcrc on his chcst, her fingcrs sprcading protestingly 
open, pushing him awa). Hc heard hcr give a soft moan that scemed 
noL to cnd cven whcn she brcathcd in or oiit; a moan whirh hc 
heard, too, from far away and without hecding. Hc ha?l to now. 
Impcriously drivcn, hc rode roiighshod ovcr her whimpering protcsts, 
fecJing acutely sorry for her as he galiopcd a frcnzied horsc down a 
steep hill in thc facc of a resisting wind. don't dorit don't Bigger 
And then thc wind bccamc so strong that it iiftcd him high into tho 
dark air, tiirning him, iwisting him, hurling him: faintly, ovcr the 
wind’s howl, hc heard: don't Bigger don't dori't Ac a momcnt he 
could not rcmcmbcr, hc had fallcn; and now he lay, spcnt, his lips 
parted. 

Hc lay still, fceling rid of that hunger and tcnsencss and hearing 
thc wail of thc night wind ovcr and abovc his and ber breathing. He 
turncd fmm hcr and lay on his back again, sirctcliing his legs wide 
apart. He felt thc tensencss flow gradually from him. His breaihing 
'Tless and lcss hcavy and rapid until he could no longer heav it. 
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thcn so slow and steady that the consciousness of breathing lcft him 
entircly. He was not at all sleepy and he lay feeling Bcssic lying 
there besidc him. He turned his head in ihe darkness toward her. 
Her breath came to him slowly. He wondercd-i£ she were slccping; 
somewhcre dccp in him he knew that hc was lying herc waiting for 
hcr to go to sleep. Bessic did not figure in what was bcfore him. Hc 
rcmembcred that he iiad seen two bricks lying on thc floor of the 
room as hc had cntered. He tried to rccall just where they wcrc, but 
could not. But hc was surc they wcrc there somowherc; he would 
have to find thcm, at lcast onc of thcm. It would have been much 
better if hc had not said anything to Bcssie about thc murdcr. Well, 
it was lìcr own fault. She had bothercd him so miuh that hc had 
had to tell hcr. And how on earth could Iie havc known that they 
would find Mary’s bones in thc furnace so soon? Hc fclt no rcgrct as 
thc image of the smoking furnacc and the wliite pieccs of bonc camc 
back to him. He had gazcd straight at those boncs for almost a full 
minutc and had not bccn able to rcalize thai thcy werc the bones 
of Mary’s body. Hc had thought thai they might find out some other 
way and then suddenly confront him with the evidcnce. Ncver did 
hc think that he could stand and look at the evidence and not 
know it. 

FIis thoughts came back fo the room. What about Bcssic? He 
Hstcned to hcr brcathing. He could not take hcr with him and he 
could not leave hcr behind. Yes. She was aslecp. Hc rcconstructcd in 
his rnind the dctails of thc room as hc had sccn thcrn by the glow 
of thc flashlight whcn he had first comc in. The window W'as directly 
bchind him, abovc his hcad, Thc flashlight was at his sidc; the gun 
was lying beside thc flashlight, the handle pointing toward him, so 
he could get it cjuickly and be in a position to usc it. But hc could 
not usc the gun; that would makc too rauch noise. He would havc 
to use a brick. He remcmbered hoisting thc window; it had not bcen 
hard. Yes, that was what he could do with it, tlirow it out of the 
window, down the narrow airshaft whcre nobody would find it 
until, perhaps, it had bcgun to smell. 

Fle could not leave her hcre and hc could not takc her with him. 
If hc took her along she would be crying all the fime; she would be 
blaming him for all that had happencd; shc would be wanting 
whiskey to help her to forgct and there would bc times w^hen^he 
could not gct it for her. Thc room was black-dark and silent; the 
city did not exist. Hc sat up slowly, holding his breath, èistening. 
Bessie’s breath was deep, regular. He could not takc her 
could not leave hcr. He stretched out his hand and caught thè 
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light. Hc listencd again; licr breafh camc like the slcep of the tircd. 
He was holding ihc tovers off her by sitting u[^ this way and lie did 
not want hcr to gct cold and awaken. He cascd the covcrs back; 
she still slcpt. His fingcr prcsscd a button on the flashlight and a 
dim spot o£ ycllow lcapcd to life on the oppositc wall. Quickly, he 
lowercd it to thc floor, for fear that it miglit disturb her; and as he 
did so thcre passed before his cyes in a split sccond of tiinc one of 
tlie bricks he had glimpscd whcn he liad first come into the room. 

Hc stilfcncd; Bcssic siirrcd rcstlcssly. Hcr deep, rcgular breathing 
had stopped. He listened, but could not hear it. He saw her brcath 
as a white thrcad strctching out ovcr a vast black gulf and fclt that 
hc was clinging to it and was waiting to scc if thc ravcl in thc whitc 
thrcad which had startcd would continue and lct him drop to the 
rocks far bclow. Thcn he hcard licr breatliing again, in, out; in, out. 
Hc, too, brcathed again, struggling now with his own brcath to con- 
trol it, to kcep it frum sounding so loud in his throat that it would 
awaken hcr. The fcar that had grijipcd him wijcn she had stirred 
inadc him rcalize that it would have to bc quick and sure. Softly, 
hc pokcd liis legs from bencath ihe blankct, thcn waitcd. Bcssie 
brcathcd, slow, loiig, hcavy, rcgular. He lifted his arm and the 
blanket fcll away. Hc stood up and liis muscles liftcd his body in 
slow motion. Outside in the cold night the wind moaned and dicd 
down, likc an idiot in an icy black pit. Turning, he ccntered the 
disc of light whcrc he thouglit Bcssic's face must be. Yes. She %vas 
aslecp. Her black face, staincd with tcars, was calm. Hc switchcd off 
the light, turnetf toward thc wall and his fingq^rs felt over the cold 
floor for the brick. He found it, grijipcd it in his hand and tiptocd 
back to the pallet. Hcr brcaih guidcd him in the darkncss; he 
stoppcd wdicrc he thought hcr head must be. He couldn't take her 
and hc couldn't lcave her; so he would have to kill hcr. It was his 
lifc against hers. Quickly, to make certain where he must strike, he 
swi(chcd on thc light, learing as he did so that it miglit awaken 
hcr; thcn switchcd it off again, letaining as an image before his cycs 
her black facc calm in dcej^ sleep. 

Hc siraighteiicd and liftcd the brick, bitt just at that moment the 
rcaiily of it all slijtped from him. His hcart beat %vildiy, trying to 
forcc its way out oi his chest. Nol Not thisl His breath swelled deep 
in his lungs atid he flcxcd his musdes, trying to imposc his will 
ovcr his body. Hc liad to do bcttcr than ihis. Tlicn, as suddenly as 
ihe panic had comc, it left. But he had to siand herg until that 
piciure eame hack, tliat motive, that driving desirc to escaj:>e (hc 
law. ¥e^. It must i)e this way. A scnse of the white blur hovering 
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near, of Mary burning, of Britten, of the law tracking him clown, 
caine back. Again, he was ready. 'Jlie brick was in liis hand. In 
his mind his hand traccd a quick invisible arc through tlie cold 
air of the rooni; liigh abovc his head his hand paiiscd in fancy 
and iinaginatively swooped down lo where he thought hcr head 
must be. He was rigid; not moving. This was the way it had to bc. 
Then he took a deep breath and his hand gripped the brick and 
shot upward and paused a sccond and tlien j)lunged downward 
through thc darkness to the accoinpaniment of a deep short grunt 
from his chest and landed wa'ih a tJuid. Yes! Thcre was a dull 
gasj) of surj)nsc, then a moan. No, thal must not bc! He lifted tlie 
brick again and again, unlil in falling it siruck a sodden mass that 
gave softly but stoutly to each landing 1 )low. Soon hc seenicd to 
bc striking a wet wad of cotton, of sonie damj) substance whose 
only life was the jarring of the brick’s impact Hc sto])j)ed, hearing 
his own brcath lieaving in and out of his chest. He was wet all 
over, and cold. How many times he had lifted the brick and brought 
it down he did not know. All he knew was that the room was quiet 
and cold and that the job was done. 

In his lcft hatid he still hcld the fiashlight, gripping it for shecr 
life. He wanted to switch it on and see if he had rcally done it, 
but could not. His kiu'cs wcre slightly bcnt, like a runncr’s poised 
for a race. Fear was in him again; he slraincd his ears. Didn’t he 
hear Iicr breathing? Fle bent and listcncd. It was his own breath- 
ing hc heard; he had bccri breaihing so loud that he had not been 
able to tell if Bessie was still brcathing or not. 

His fingers on the brick bcgan to achc; he Irad been gripping 
it for some minutcs wiih all the strcngth of his body. Hc was con- 
scioLis otosometliing warm and sticky on liis hand and his sense 
of it covered him, ail over; it cast a warm gl(^w that enveloped the 
surface of his skin. He wanted to drop the brick, wanteci to be 
free of this warm blood that crcpt ancl grcw powerful wiih each 
passing momeiit. Thcn a dreadful ihought rcndcrcd him incapable 
of action. Su})pose Bcssie was not as she had sounded when the 
brick hit her? SujjpcxsCi when hc turncd on ihe flashlight, he would 
see Iier lying there staiing al him with those roumi large black 
eyes, her bloody mouth open in awe and wondcr and pain and 
accusation? A cold chill, colder than the air of the roorn, closed 
about his shoulders like a shawl whose strands wcrc wovcn of ice. 
It became unbearablc and something within him cried out in silent 
agony; he stooped until the brick touched the floor, tlien doosenecj 
his fingers, bringing his hand to his stomach where hc wi|>ed ìt 
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dry upon his coat. Gradually his breath subsided until he could no 
longer hear it and thcn hc kncw for certain that Bessie was not 
breathing, The room was iilled with quiet and cold and death and 
blood and the decp moan of the night wind. 

But he had to look. He liftcd the flashlight to wherc hc thought 
hcr head rnust be and ])rcsscd the button. The yellow spot sprang 
wide and dim on an eriipty stretch of floor; he rnovcd it over a 
circle of crumplcd bcdclothcs. Thcre! Blood and lips and hair and 
face turncd to onc sidc and blood running slowly. She seemcd limp; 
he could act now. He turncd off thc light. Could hc leavc her 
here? No. Somebody might find her. 

Avoiding her, he stcp])t(i to thc far side of the pallet, thcn tiirncd 
in thc dark. He ccntcred thc spot of light wlicrc he thought the 
window must bc. He walkcd to the window and slopped, waiting 
to hear somcone challcngc his right to do what hc was doing. Noth- 
ing hapj)cned. He caught hold of the window, hoistcd it slowly 
up and the wind blasted his facc. He turned to Bessie again and 
threw the light upon the facc of death and blood. He put the flash- 
light in his pockct and stcpped carcfully in thc dark to hcr side. 
He would have to lift her in his arms; his arrns hung loose and 
did not move; he just stood. But he had to movc her. Hc had to 
get hcr to the window. Hc stoopcd and slid his hands beneath hcr 
body, expccting to louch blood, but not touching it. Thcn he 
lifted her, feeling the wind scrcaming a protest against him. He 
stepped to thc window and liftcd hcr into it; he was working fast 
now that hc had started. Hc pushed hcr as far out in his arms as 
possible, thcn lct go. Thc body hit and bumpcd against the narrow 
sidcs of the air-shaft as it wcnt dcrwn into blackness. Hc heard it 
strikc thc bottom. 

Hc turncxl thc Hght upon the pallct, half-expecting hcr to still 
bc thcrc; but there was only a pool of v;arm blood, a faint veil of 
vapor hovcring in thc air above it. Blood was on thc pillows too. 
He took thcm and threw thcm out of the ^vindow, down the air- 
shaft, It was ovcr. 

Hc cascd the window down. Hc would take the pallct into an- 
othcr loom; hc wished hc could lcavc it here, biu it was cold and 
hc nccdcd it. He rolled thc quilts and blankct into a bundle and 
j)icked it up and w^mt into the hall. Then he stoppcd abruptly, 
his mouth opcn. Good God! Goddamn, ycs, it was in hcr dress 
jiocketl Now, hc was in for it. He liad tlirown Bessie down the 
air-shaft and the money was in the pockct of her dress! What could 
he (io aboiit it? Should he go down and get it? Anguish gripped 
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him. Naw! He did not want to sce her again. Hc felt that if he 
should ever scc her face again hc would be o^crcomc with a sense 
of guilt so dcep as to be unbcarable. That was a dumb thing to 
do, he thought. Throwing hcr away with all that money in her 
pocket. Hc sighcd and went through the hall and cntcrcd aiiothcr 
rooin. Wcll, he would have to do wùthout moncy: that was all. He 
sprcad the quilts iipon thc flooi and rollcd hinisclf into them. He 
had sevcn cents bctwTcn him and starvation and the law and the 
long days ahcad. 

He closcd his cyes, longing for a slccp that would not come. 
Diiring the last tw^o days and nighrs hc had lived so fast and hard 
that iL w'^as an eflort to kecp ii all rcal in Iiis mind. So closc had 
danger and dcath comc that he could not f(‘cl that it was he who 
had undcrgonc it all. And, yct, out of it ali, over and above all 
that had happcncd, impalpablc but rcal, thcic remained to him a 
queer scnse of jiowcr. He had done this. He liad broiight all this 
about. In all of his life thesc two murders wcre tlie most mcaningful 
things thar had ever haj)pcncd to him. Hc was living, truly and 
dcejfly, no mattcr w^hat othcrs might ihink, looking at him with 
their blind eyes, Ncvcr had Iic had the (hancc to live out the 
conseqiiences of his actions; nevcr had his will becn so frec as in this 
night and day of lear and murdcr and flight. 

He had killcd twacc, but in a triie scnsc it was not thc first timc 
he had ever killed. Hc had killed many limcs bcfore, biit only dur- 
ing the last tw^o days had this imj)ulsc assumed ihc form of actual 
killing. Blind angcj; had comc oftcn and he had cithcr gone be- 
hind his curtain or wall, or had quarrcled and fought. And yct, 
whcthcr in running aw\iy or iii flghting, Iic had fclt thc necd of the 
clean satRfaclion (jf iacing this thing in all ils fulncss, of flghting 
it out in tìic wund and sunlight, in front of thosc whosc hate for 
him was so unfathomably dccj) that, aftcr thcy had shuntcd hirn ofl 
into a corncr of thc city to rot and dic, llaw tould turn to him, 
.as Mary had that night in tlic car, and say: “I’d like lo know how 
your j:jcoj)1c livc." 

But w’hat was hc altcr? What did hc wani? What did he love 
and what did he hate? Hc did iiot know^ There was soniething he 
kncw and somcthing hc fell; somcihing thc world gave him and 
something he Inrnsclf had; something sj^rcad out in front of him 
and somcthing sj)rcad out in back; and ncvcr in all his lifc, with 
this black skin ol his, had the two worlds, thought and fecling, will 
and mind, aspiration and satisfaction, becn toercthcr; never had hc 
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felt a sensc of wholeness. Sometinies, in his room or on the side- 
walk, tlic woi'ld seemed to him a strangc labyrinth even whcn the 
streeis were straighl and the walls were square; a chaos which made 
him fecl that sornelhing in liim should be able to understand it, 
dividc it, iocus it. But only under the stiess of hate was the conhict 
resolved. He had 1 >een so conditioned in a cramped environmcnt 
that hard words or kicks alone knocked him upright and made h;m 
capable of action—action that was futilc l)ccausc thc wc^rld was too 
mucli ior him. ll was tlicn tliat he closcd his cycs and struck out 
blindly, hitting wlial or whoni he coiild, not looking or caring 
wliat or who hit back. 

Ancl, undcr it all, and tliis madc it Iiard for him, hc did not 
want to make bclieve that it was solved. make bclicve that he w^as 
ha])py wlicn hc w\as not. Hc hated his mothcr for that way of Jicrs 
wlìic'li was likc Bcssic’s. What his mothcr Jiad was Bcssic’s whiskcy, 
and Bessic’s whiskcy was his mothcr’s religion. Ile tlid not want to 
sit on a bench and sing, or lic in a corncr and slccp. It was when 
he rcad the ncws])apcrs or maga/incs, wcnt to thc movies, or walkcd 
along tlic strects with crowds, that he fclt what he wanted: to merge 
himself wilh othcrs and bc a part of this wwld, to losc himsclf in 
it so hc could find Iiimself, to be allowcd a chance to live like 
othcrs, cvcn though hc was black. 

Ho lurned rcstlcssly 011 liis hard pallct and groaned. Hc had 
bccn caught up in a whirl of ihought and feeling whidi had swx*pt 
him onw^ard and whcn hc opcned his eycs hc saw that dayJight stood 
outside of a diriy w iiidow just above his hcad. ‘Hc jumj)cd u]> and 
looked out. The snow had stop]>cd falling and thc city, while, still, 
w^as a vast stretdi of rof>f-to]>s and sky. He had bcen thinlyng about 
it for hours herc in thc dark and now^ ihcre il w^as, all whitc, still. 
But w’liat hc had thought aboui it Iiad madc it lenl wiih a rcality 
it did not liave iiow in tJic daylight. Whcn lying Ìn thc dark ihink- 
ing ol ii, ii secmcd to havc .somclhing whidi left it wdien it was 
lookcd al. Wliy should noi ihis cold white world rise up as a beau-’ 
tiiul dicam in wdiidi he cf)uld walk and be at iionie, in wliich it 
would l>e easy to teil w’hat to do and w^hat not lo do? If only some- 
onc had p/)iie bcfore and lived or .sufTcrcd or diccl—madc it so ihat 
it could be untleistood! Ii was too stark, not rcdecmcd, not made 
rcal wàth (hc rcaliiy lliat w'as thc warrn blood of lile. Hc lclt that 
therc was somcthing missing, some rc:^d which if hc hacl oncc 
found it, woiild havc led him to a sure and quiet knowledge. But 
why diyik of that now’? A chance for ihat was gone forevcr. Ile 
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had committed murder twice aiid had created a new worlJ for 
hiiijself. 


He lcft thc room and wciit down to a window on the first floor 
and lookcd out. Thc strcct was quiet and no cars wcrc running. 
Thc tracks wcrc buricd iindcr sncnv. No doubt tlic blizzard had ticd 
up traflic all ovcr thc cit)^. 

Hc saw a litilc girl pick hcr way through thc snow and stop 
at a corncr ncwsstand; a man hurricd out of a drug storc and sold 
tlic girl a papcr. Could he snalch a papcr whilc thc man was in- 
sidc? TJic snow was so solt and dccp Jic miglit gct caugJit trying 
to get awav. Could lic bnd an cmpty building in wliicli to liide aftcr 
hc had snatclied thc paper? Ycs; that was just ilie tlung. He lookcd 
carcfully up and down ihc strcct; no onc v as in sigiit. Hc went 
througli tlic tloor aiid tJic wind was likc a branding-iron on liis 
facc. The sun came out, suddenly, so srrong and full that it made 
him dodgc as irom a blow; a million bils of sparklc paincd his ‘ 
cyes. Hc wcrit to tlic newsstand and saw a tall black headline. 
HUNl’ BLACK IN ftlRI/S DEvVni. Ycs; thcy had thc story. 
Hc walkcd ori and looked for a place to hide after he had snatched 
thc jnipcr. At thc corner r)f an alley hc saw an crapty building 
with a gaping window on thc fiist floor. Ycs; this was a good place. 
Hc ma[)j)cd out a carcful phin of action; hc did riot want it said 
that hc Jiad donc all tJic things hc had and thcn had got caught 
stcaling a thrcc-rcnt ncwspapcr. 

Hc wcnr to thc drug storc and lookcd insidc at thc mari lcaning 
against a wall, smoking. Ycs. Likc thisl Hc rcachcd out and grabbcd 
a paj)cr ^nd in thc act of grabbing it he turncd arid lookcd at 
thc man who was looking at him, a cigau.*tte slanting whitcly 
across his black chin, Evcn before he rnoved from his tracks, hc 
ran; he fcJr his lcgs turn, start, then slip in snow. Goddamnl Thc 
white world tiltcd at a sharp angle and the icy wind shot jjast his 
facc. Hc fcll flat and thc crumbs of snow ate coldly at his fìngers. 
He got uj), on one k.nee, then on both; whcn hc was on his fcct 
hc turncd toward thc drug store, still clutching thc j^ajrcr, ama/ed 
and angry wdih himsclf for having bccn so clumsy. The drug storc 
door o}>eried. He ran. 

“Heyr’ 

As he duckcd dowm the alley hc saw thc man standing in the 
snow looking at him and he knew that thc man would not follow^ 

“Hcy, youl” 
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He scramblcd to thc window, pitched the papcr in before him, 
caught hold and hcavcd himself upward onto the ledgc and thcn 
inside. He landed on his feet and stood pcering through the window 
into the alley; all was whitc and quiet. He picked up the paper 
and walked down thc hallway to tlic stcps aiid up to thc third iloor, 
using thc fiashlighl and hearing his footstcps echo faintly in the 
empty building. He stoppcd, clutdicd his pockct in panic as his 
mouth fìcw open. Ycs; hc had it. He thought that he had dropped 
tJie gun whcn he liad fallcn in tlic snow, but it was still tlicre. He 
sat on tiie top stcp of tlie stairs and opencd out tlie papcr, but for 
quite awliile hc did not icad. Hc listencd to thc creaking of the 
building causcd by tlic wind swccj)ing ovcr tlic city. Ycs; he was 
alonc; he lookcd down and rcad, REPORTERS FIND DALTON 
GIRL’S BONES IN FURNACE. NEGRO CHAUFFEUR DISAP- 
PEARS. FIVE THOUSAND POLICE SURROUND BLACK BELT. 
AUTHORITIES IIINT SEX CRIME. COMMUNIST LEADER 
PROVES ALIBI. GIRl/S MOTHER IN COLLAPSE. He paused 
and rcrcad the line, AUTHORITIES HINT SEX CRIME. Those 
words exdudcd hiin uttcrly froni tlic world. To liint that he had 
comraitted a sex crime was to pronounce tlic death sentence; it 
meant a wiping out of Iiis lifc evcn Iicfore hc was capturcd; it mcant 
death beforc dcath canic, for thc whitc mcn who rcad thosc words 
would at once kill him in thcir hearts. 

The Mary Dalton kidnapjDÌng casc was dramatically cracked wide open 
when a group of local ncwspaj>cr reporters accidentally discovercd several 
bones, later positivcly established as those of the missing heircss, in thc 
furnace of thc Dalton home latc today. ... ** 


Seardi of the Negro's home, ^721 Indiana Avcnuc, in thc hcart of the 
South Side, failed lo reveal his wliercabouts. Policc exjìres^cd belicf that 
Miss Dalton met her death at the hands of the Negro, j>crhaps in a scx crime, 
and that thc whitc girl’s body Vvas burned to dcstroy evidence. 

Biggcr lookcd up. His right hand twitchcd. He wantcd a giin 
in that harid. Hc got his gun from his pocket aiid held it. Hc read 
again: 

Iinmcdiatclv a cordon of five thoiisaiid police. augmentcd by more than 
thrce tlìousand voUintecrs. was tlirown about thc Black Bclt. Chicf of Police 
Glenman said this inorning th:U Jie belicved ihat thc Ncgro was still in the 
city, sincc all roads leading in and out of Chicago wcre blockcd by a record- 
breaking snowlall. 
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Indignation rose to white hcat last night as the news of the Negro*s rape 
and murder of thc missing heiress spread through the city. 

Police reported that many windows in the JX'egro sections were smashed. 

Every street car, bus, el train and auto leaving thc South Skle is being 
stoppcd and searched. Police and vigilantcs, armed witlt rifles, tcar gas, flabh- 
lights, and photos of the kiHer, began at i8th Sirect this morning and are 
scarching evcry Negro home under a blanket warrant from the Mayor, Thcy 
are making a carcful scarch of all abandoned buildings, which are said to be 
hidcouts for Negro criminals. 

Maiiitaining that thcy feared for thc livcs of thcir fhildren, a dclcgation of 
white parcnts called upon Supcrintcndcnt of City Schools Horace Minton, 
and bcggcd that all schools be closed until the Negro rapist aiid murderer 
was captured. 

Rcports wcrc current that scvcral Ncgro inen wcre bcatcn in various North 
and West Side neighborhoods. 

In tlie Hydc Park aiid Englcwood districts, mcn organized vigilantc groups 
and sent word to CJiicf of Polifc Glcnman ofFering lid. 

Glenman said this morning ihat thc aid of such groups would be accepted. 
He stated that a woefiilly undermaiincd police fon e togcthcr with rccurring 
waves of Negro crimc madc such a procedure ncccssary. 

Several Iiundrcd Negrocs rcscmbling Biggcr Thomas were rounded up 
from South Side “hot spots’'; they arc bcing held for investigation. 

In a radio broadcast iast night Mayor Ditz warncd of possible mob violcnce 
and eydiorted tiie public to maintain ordcr. “Evcry effort is being made ro 
apprchend this fìcnd,” he said. 

ir was reportcd that scvcral hundrcd Ncgro cmployccs throughout thc city 
had been dismisscd from johs. A well-known bankcr’s wifc phoncd this paper 
that she had dismisscd hor Negro cook, “for fcar that she might poison the 
children.” 

Biggcr’s eyes wcrc wide and his lips wcrc parted; hc scanned the 
prini quickly: “handwririiig experts busy,” “Erlonc’s fingerprints 
not found in Dalion honie,” “radical still in custody”; and thcn a 
sentence leapcd at Bigger, likc a blow^: 

Police arc nor ycl satisficd with ihc account Erlonc has givcn of himself 
and are of thc conviction that he may be bnked 10 the Negro as an accom- 
plice; they fed that thc plan of thc murder and kidnapping was tco claborate 
to be the work of a Ncgro mind, 

At that inoment hc wanted to walk out into ihe strect and up to a 
policeman and say, ”NoI Jan didn’t help mc! Hc didn’t havc a dami 
thing to do wdth it! I—I did it!” His lips twisted in a smilc that wa 
lialf-leer and half-defiancc. 

Holding the papcr in taut fingcrs, he read 
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discovery .... smoke-filled bascment . . , . tragcdy o£ Communism 
and racial rnixturc .... possibility that kidnap note was work 
of Reds. . . 

Biggcr lookcd iip. The building was quiet save for the continual 
crcaking causcd by the wind. Ile could not stay liere. Thcrc was no 
tclling whcn thcy wcre coming into this ncighborhood. Hc could 
not lcave Chicago; all roads wcrc biocked, and all trains, buscs and 
autos wcrc bcing stoppcd and scarchcd. It would have been inuch 
bettcr if he had tricd to lcave town at oncc. He should have gone 
to some othcr place, pcrhaps Gnry, Jndiana, or Evanston. He 
lookcd at thc papcr and saw a black-and-white map of the South 
Sidc, around thc bordcrs of wiiich was a siiaded portion an inch 
dccp. Under thc map ran a line of small print: 

Shndcd portion shows nrca alrcady covercd by police and vigilantcs in 
searcli lor Ncgro rapist and murdcrcr. Whitc portion shows arca yet to be 
scarclied. 

Hc was trappcd. Hc would have to gct out of this building. 
But whcre could he go? Einpty buildings would scrve only as long 
as he stayed within the white portion of thc map, and the whiie 
jiortion was shrinking rajiidly. He remembered that the paper had 
becn printcd last night. That mcant that the wbite portion was 
now iriuch smallcr than was shown hcre. He dosed his eycs, cal- 
culating: lie was at Fifty-third Strcct and thc hunt had started last 
night at Eighteenth Street. If they liad gone from Eighteenth Street 
to Twcnty-cighth Street last night, then thcy would have gone from 
Twenty-cighth Strect to Thirty-cighth Strcct sincc then, And by 
midnight tonight thcy would be at Forty-cighth Strect, or right 
hcre. 

Hc wondercd about cmj^ty flats. The pajier had not mcntioned 
rlicrn. Sujrjxxse he found a sinall. cmpty kitchcnctte fiat in a build- 
ing whcre niany peojdc lived? TI;at was by far the safest thing. 

Hc wcnt lo thc cnd of llic hall and flashed thc light ori a dirty 
cciling and saw a wooden stairway leading to the roof. Hc climbed 
and jiullcd himsclf up into a narrow jiassage at thc cnd of which 
was a door Hc kickcd at thc door scveral timcs, cach kick making 
it givc slighlly until hc saw snow, simshine, and an oblong strij) of 
sky. Tlic wind came stinging into liis face and ]ic rcmcmbercd how 
wcak and cold he was. How long could he kccp going this way? 
Hc sqiic(‘zcd ihrough and stood in the snoiv on the roof. Before 
him was a ma/e of wdiite, sun-drenched roof-tops. 

He crouchcd behind a chinmey and looked down into the streec 
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At the corner he saw the newsstand from which he had stolen the 
papcr; ihe nian who had shouted at him was standing by,it. Two 
black mcn stoppcd at the newsstand and bought a paper, then 
walkcd into a doorway. One of them leancd eagerly over the other*s 
shoulder. Their lips moved and they pointcd thcir black fingcrs 
at thc papcr antì shook their heads as they talked. Two morc incn 
joined thern and soon therc was a sinall knot of them standing in 
the doorway, talking and pointing at thc papcr. Thcy broke up 
abruptly and wciiL away. Ycs; they were talking about hirn. Maybe 
all of thc black men and women were talking about him this 
morning; maybe tlicy wcre hating him for having brought this 
attack u]ron thcm. 

He had crouched so long in the snow that when he tried to 
move hc found that his legs had lost all feeling. A fear that he 
was frce/ing sei/ed him. Hc kicked out his lcgs to rcstore circulation 
of his blood, then crawlcd to the othcr side of the roof. Dircctly 
below hirn, onc floor away, through a window without shades, he 
saw a room in which wcrc two small iron bcds with sheets dirty 
and crumpied. In onc bcd sat thrce nakcd black children looking 
across tJic room to tJie otlier bed on which lay a man and woman, 
both naked and black in the sunlight. There werc quick, jerky. 
moverncnts on thc bcd whcrc ihe man and woman lay, and thc thrce 
children wcrc watching. It v;as familiar; he had sccn things like 
that when he was a little boy slceping five in a room. Many morn- 
ings he had awakened and watched his father and inother. He 
tuincd away, thinking: Five of ’cm slccping in one room and 
hcrc*s a grcat big crhpty building with just mc in it. He crawled 
back to the chimney, secing bcforc his eycs an image of the room of 
five pco])lef all of thcm blackly naked in tlie sirong sunlight, seen 
through a swcaty paiie: the man and woman rnoving jcrkily in tight 
embrace, and thc three childrcn watching. 

Hungcr camc to his stomach; an icy hand reachcd down his throat 
and clutched his intcsiincs and tied ihem into a cold, tight knot 
tliat ached. The memory of thc bottle of milk Bessic had heatcd 
for him lasi night came back so strongly that hc could almost laste 
it. If hc had tliat bottle of milk now he would make a firc out of a 
newspaper and hold the bottlc ovcr the llame until it was warm, 
He saw himsclf take the top off thc white bottle, with some of the 
warm milk spilling over his black fingers, and then lift the bottle 
to his mouth and tilt his hcad and drink. His stomach did a slow 
fiip-flop and he heard it growl. He felt in his hunger a deep sense 
of duty, as powerful as the urgc to breathe, as intimate as the beat 
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of his beart. He fclt like dropping to his knees and lifting his face 
to the sky and saying: “l’ni hungryl” Hc wanted to pull off his 
clothes and roll in the snow until something nourishing seeped into 
his body through the j^ores of his skin. He wanted to grip some- 
thing in his hands so hard that it would turn to food. But soon his 
hunger lcft; soon he was taking it a little easier; soon his mind rose 
from thc desperatc call of his body and conccrncd itself with the 
danger that lurked about him. He felt something hard at the cor- 
ncrs of his lips and touchcd it with his fingers; it was frozen saliva, 

He crawled back through the dooi into thc narrow passage and 
lowcrcd himself down thc shallow wooden steps into the hallway. 
He wcnt to the fìrst floor and stood at the window tlirough which 
he had first ciimbcd. He had tò find an empty apartment in some 
building whcre he could get warm; he felt that if hc did not get 
warm soon he would sitiiply lie down and close his cyes. Then he 
had an idea; he wondered why he had not thought of it before. 
He struck a rnatch and lit thc newspaper; as it blazcd hc held one 
hand ovcr it awhilc, and thcn thc othcr. The licat came to his skin 
from far off. Whcn the papcr had burned so close that he could no 
longcr hold it, Iie dropjtcd it to the floor and stampcd it out with 
his shoes. At lcast hc could feel his hands now; at lcast they ached 
and let him know that they werc his. 

Hc climbed through the window and walked lo the strect, turned 
northward, joining the pcoplc passing. No one recognized him. He 
lòoked for a building with a ‘Tor Rent” sign. Hc walkcd two blocks 
and saw none. He kncw that empiy flats wxtc scarce in the Black 
Bclt; whencvcr his mother wantcd to move*she had to put in 
rcqucsts long months in advaiicc. Hc remcnibered that his mother 
had once madc him tramp the sirects for tw^o wholc months look- 
ing for a place to livc. Thc rcntal agcncies had told him that there 
wcre not enough houscs for NcgiCKS to livc in, that thc city was 
condcmning houscs in which Ncgrocs livcd as being too old and 
loo dangcrous for habitation. And hc rcmembcrcd thc time when 
the policc had comc and driven him and his moihcr and his brothef 
and sistcr out of a flat in a buìlding which had collapsed two days 
aftcr they Iiad moved. And lie had hcard it said that black people, 
cvcn though they coulcl not gct good jobs, paid twice as miich rent 
as whitcs for tlie same kind of flats. He walkcd fivc more blocks and 
saw no “For Rcnt” sign. Goddamnl Would hc frceze trying to find 
a placc in which to gct w^arm? Ffow easy it would bc for him to 
hidc if lìc had thc whole city in which to move aboiul They keep 
us botilcd up hcre like wild animals, he thought. He knew that 
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black people could not go outsidc of the Black Belt to rent a flat; 
they had to livc on thcir sidc of ihe “lincZ' No whitc rcal cstate 
man would rcnt a flat to a black nian ’other than in the sections 
where it had been decidcd that black people nught live. 

His fists clcnchcd. What was the use of running away? He ought 
to stop right herc in the middle of the sidcwaik and shout out 
what this was, It was so wrong that surcly all thc black pcople 
round hirn would do something ahout it; so wrong that all the 
white people would stop and listcn. But lic kncw that thcy would 
simply grab hini and say that he was crazy. He rccled through 
the strccts, his bloodshot cyes looking for a place to hide. Hc paused 
at a corner and saw a big black rat leaping ovcr the snow. It shot 
past him into a doorw^ay whcrc it slid out of sight through a hole. 
He lookcd wisifully at that gaping black hole through which the 
rat had dartcd to safcty. 

He passcd a bakcry and w^antcd to go in and buy somc rolls 
wdth the sevcn cents he had. But thc bakcry was empty of ciis- 
tomers and he was afraid that thc whitc proprictor would recog- 
nize him. Hc would wait until he camc to a Ncgro busincss cstab- 
lishmcnt, but hc knew that there were not many of thcm. Almost 
all busincsses in the Black Bclt werc owncd by Jews, Italians, and, 
Greeks. Most Negro businesses were funeral parlors; whitc under- 
takers rcfused to bothcr with dead black bodics. Hc came to a chain 
grocery store. Bread sold Iiere for five ccnts a loaf, but across the 
“line’* where white foJks livcd, it soìd for four. And now, of all 
timcs, he could not cross that “linHc stood looking througli 
the plate glass at the* people inside. Ought he to go in? He had to. 
He was starving. 7 hey trick us evcry brcath wc drawl he thought. 
They goug« our eycs outl He opened tlie door and walked to the 
countcr. The wavm air made him dizzy; he caught hold of a counter 
in front of him and stcadied himsclf. His eyes blurrcd and there 
swam before bim a vast array of red and blue and grcen and ycl- 
low cans stacked high upon shclves. All about bim he heard the 
sbft voiccs of mcn and womcn. 

“You waited on, sir?” 

“A loaf of bread,“ hc whispcrcd. 

“Anything clse, sir?” 

“Naw.” 

Thc man’s face went away and came asfain: he heard Daner 
rustling. 

“Cold out, isn’t it?“ 

“Hunh? Oh, yessuh.” 
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He laid thc nickel on thc counter; he saw thc blurred loaf being 
handed to him. 

“Thank you. Call again.'' 

Hc walkcd unsteadily to the door with the loaf undcr his arm. 
Oh, Lordl If only he could get into thc strcct! In the doorway he 
rnet peojde coming in; he stood to one sidc to lct them j)ass, ihen 
went into the cold wind, looking for an empty flat. At any mom-ent 
he exj:)cctcd lo hear his namc shouted; exj^cctcd to feel his arms 
being grabbed. He walked fìvc bhxks belorc he saw a two-story 
flat building with a 'Tor Rcnt*' sign in a window. Smoke bulged 
out of chimncys and he kncw that it was warm insidc. Hc wcnt to 
ihe front door and read the little vacancy noticc jiasted on tlic 
glass and saw that thc fìat was a rcar onc. Hc wcnt down thc alley 
to ihe rcar stcps and inounted to the second floor. He tricd a 
window and it slid up easily. He was in luck. He hoistcd himsclf 
througli arid drojjpcd into a warm room, a kitchen. He was sud- 
denly tcnvSc, listftning. He heard voices; thcy sccmcd to be coming 
from ihc room in front of him. Had hc made a mistakc? No. The 
kitchcii was not furnished; no one, it scemed, livcd in hcre. Hc lip- 
toed to ihe ncxt rooni aiicl found it emjDty; but hc hcard thc voiccs 
,e\cn moie clcarly now. Hc saw still another room lcacling farther; 
he tiptoed and looked. Tlial roorn, too, was cmj)ty, but the sound 
of thc voices was coming so loud that he could make out the words. 
An argumcnt was going on in the front flat. He stood with the loaf 
of brcad in his hands, his lcgs wide aj^art, lislening. 

‘'Jack, yuh mean t’ slan’ thcre ’n’ say yuh’d give tha’ nigger up t’ 
the whitc folks?” 

*‘Damn righl Ah would!” 

“Bul, Jack, s’jjose hc ain’ guilty?” ^ 

“Whut in hcll he run ofiF fer then?” 

‘ Mabbc lie tlioiight thcy wiiz guima blamc thc murdcr on himV' 

“Lissen, Jini. Ef he wuzn’t guilty, thcii hc oiighta sta^ed ’n’ faccd 
it. Ef Ah knowed whcrc iha’ niggcr waiz Ah’d turn im up 'n’ git 
ihcsc w'hitc lolks off mc.” 

“But, Jack, evef niggcr looks guilty t’ white folks when somc- 
body's doiie a crime.” 

“Vcali; iha’s Vausc so many ot us ack likc Bigger Thomas; tha’s 
all. Wlicn yiih ack likc Biggcr Thomas yuh sdr up troublc.” 

“But, Jack, W'ho’s stirring up trouble now? The papers say they 
beaiin' us uj> all over the ciiy. Thèy don’ care whut black man they 
git. We’s all dogs in they sight! Yuh gotta stan’ up 'n* fight these 
folks.” 
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“ 'N' git killed? Hell, nawl Ah gotta family. Ah gotta wife 'n' baby. 
Ah ain't startin' no fool fìght. Yuh can’t git 110 justice pcrtectiii* 
men who kill. . . 

“We’s all niurdercrs t’ them, Ah lell yuhl” 

“Lissen, Jim. Ah'm a hard-workin' man. Ah fixes ihe streets wid a 
pick 'n’ shovel cver' day, when Ah git a chance. But thc boss tol' 
me he didn’t wan' me in ihem strects wid this mob fcclin' among 
the white folks. . . . Hc says Ah’ll git killcd. So hc lays me ofl. 
Yuh see, tha' Goddamn niggcr Bigger Thomas made mc losc mah 
job. . . . He madc the w^hiic folks think wt’s all jus' like himr* 

“But, Jack, Ah tell yuh thcy think it awrcady. Yuh's a good man, 
but tha’ ain' gonna kecp 'eni from comin' t' yo’ horne, is it? Heli, 
nawl We’s all black ’ii' wc jus’ as waal ad: black, don’ yuh sec?" 

“Aw, Jim, it’s awriglit t’ git mad, but yuli golta look at things 
slraight. Tha’ giiy niade nic losc niah job. Tha' ain’ fairl How is Ah 
gonna eat? Ef AIi knowcd wdiere the black sonofabitch wuz Ah’d 
call the cops *n’ Ict ’cm come 'n’ git 'imr’ 

“Waal, Ah v/ouldn’t. Ah’d die lìrs’I" 

“Man, yuh crazyl Don’ yuh wan' a home ’n' wife 'n' chillun? 
Whut’s fightin’ gonna git yuh? Thcrc’s mo' of thcm than us. They 
could kill us alì. Yuh gotta h arn t' livc ’n’ git erlong wid people." 

"Whcn folks hate me, Ah don' wanna gil erlong." 

“But wc gotta eai\ We gotia liveV' 

“Ah don’ carel Ah'd dic fìrs’!" 

“Aw, helll Yuh crazyl" 

“Ah don' carc wdiut yuh say. Ah'd dic 'fo' Ah'd lct 'em scare me 
intcr tcllin' on tha* mari. Ah tell yuh, Ah’d die lìrs'I" 

Hc tiptoed back iuto the kitchen and took out his gun. Hc would 
stay hcre and if his own pcople bothcrcd him he would use il. 
He turned on thc wMter faucet and piit his mouth iindcr thc stream 
and thc water exploded in his stoinach. Hc sank to his knees and 
rolkd in agony. Soon thc pain ceascd and he drank again. Thcn, 
sjowly, so tliat thc paper would nut rustlc, he unwrap})cd the loaf 
of brcad and chcwcd a piece. It tasted good, like cake, with a sweet- 
ish and smooth flavor he had nevcr thought bread eould have. 
As hc atc his hunger returncd in full force and he sat on the floor 
and hcld a fistful of brcad in cach hand, his cheeks bulging and 
his jaw^s working and his Adam’s apple going up and down wUh 
cach swallow. He could not stop until his ffiouth becamc so dry 
that the bread balled on his tongue; he held it therc, savoring 
the taste. 

He stretched out on the tìoor and sighcd. He was drow^sy, but 
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when he was on the vcrge of sleep he jerked abruptly tò"a dull 
wakefulness. Finally, he slept, thcn sat up, half-awake, following an 
unconscious prompiing of fear. He groancd and his hands flayed the 
air to ward off an Invisible danger. Once hc got up completely 
and walked a fcw stcps with outstrctchcd hands and then lay down 
in a spot almost ten feet from where hc had originally slept. There 
were two Biggcrs: one was dctcrmincd to get rcst and slcep at any 
cost; and the otlier shrank from images charged with tcrror. There 
came a long space of time in which hc did not move; he lay on his 
back, his hands foldcd upoii his chesr, hrs mouth and cycs opcn. 
His chcst rosc and fell so slowly and gcntly that it sccmed that 
during the intcrvals when it did not movc he would nevcr brealhe 
again. A wan sun came onlo his facc, making the black skin shine 
like dull mctal; the sun left and the quiet room filled with dccp 
shadows. 

As hc slcpt thcre stole into his consciousness a disturbing, rhyth- 
mic throbbing which hc tricd to fight off to kcep from waking up. 
His miiid, protecting him, wovc thc throb into patterns of innoccnt 
images. He thought he was in thc Paris Grill lisiening to the auto- 
niatic phonograph playing; but that was not satisfying. Next, his 
mind told hirn that hc was at honic in bcd and liis mother was 
singing and shaking thc mattrcss, waniing him to get up. But this 
image, like thc othcrs, failcd to quiet him. The throb pulsed on, 
insistent, and he saw hundreds of black men and women bcating 
drums with their fingers. But that, too, did not answer ihc ques- 
tion. He tosscd rcstlcssly on the floor, thcn sprang to his fcet, his 
heart pounding, his ears filled with thc sound of singing and shouting. 

He wciit to the window and looked out; in front of him. down 
a fcw fcct, througli a window^ was a dim-lit church, In*it a crowd 
of black men and women slood beiwcen long rows of woodcn 
benches, singing, clapping hands. and roliing ihcir heads. Aw, them 
folks go to church every day in thc wcck, he ihought. He licked his 
lips and got another clrink of water. How ncar werc the police? 
What time w^as it? He iooked at liis watch and fouiid ihat it had 
stopped runiiing; he had forgottcn to wind it, Thc singing from 
thc church vibrated through him, suffusing him with a mood of 
sensitive sonow. He tricd not to listcn, but it sccped into his 
feelings, whispcring of another way of life and deaih, coaxing him 
to lie down and slecp and Ict them come and gct him, urging him 
to believe that ali life was a sorrow that had to be acceptcd. He 
shook his hcad, trying to rid himself of the music. How long had 
he slept? What w^erc the papcrs saying now? He had two cents left; 
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that would buy a Times. He pìcked up what remaincd of the loaf 
of bread and the music sang of surrender, resignation. Steal away, 
Steal away, Steal away to Jesus, . . . Hc sluffed the bread into his 
pockets; he would eat it some time latcr. He made sure that his 
gun was still intact, hearing, Steal away, Steal away home, I ain*t 
got long to siay here, . . . It was dangerous to stay here, but it was 
also dangcrous to go out. The singing filled his cars; it was com- 
pletc, sclf-containcd, and it mocked his fear and loncliness, his 
dcep yearning for a scnse of wliolcncss. Its fulness contrasted so 
sharply with liis hungci, its richncss with his cmptiness, that he rc- 
coilcd from it while answering it. Would it not have becn better for 
hirn had he livcd in that world thc music sang of? It would havc 
been easy to havc livcd in it, for it was his niother's world, humble, 
contritc, believing. It had a ccnter, a core, an axis, a heart which 
he nccdcd but could ncvcr have unlcss hc lafd his head upon a 
pillow of humility and gave up his hope of living in the worlJ. 
And he would never do that. 

He hcard a strcct car passing in the strcet; thcy were running 
again. A wild thought surged through him. Suppose the police had 
already scarchcd this ncighborhood and had overlooked him? But 
sober judgmcnt told him that that was impossible. He patted his 
pockct to makc sure thc gun was thcrc, thcn climbed through the 
vindow, Cold wind smote his face. It must be below zero, he 
thought. At both ends of thc allcy thc street lamps glowcd tlirough 
the murky air, rcfracted into mammoth balls of light. Thc sky was 
dark blue and far away. He walked to the end oi the allcy and 
turned onto the sidcwalk, joining the passing strcam of people. 
He waited for someone to challenge his right to v^ralk therc, but no 
one did. • 

At the end o£ the block he saw a rrowd of people and fear 
clutchcd hard at his stomach. What wcre they doing? He slowed 
and saw that they wcre gathcrcd about a ncwsstand. They were 
black people and they wcrc buying papcrs to read about how the 
white folks were trying to track him to carth. He lowcred his head 
and went forward aiid slipped into the crowd. The people wcre 
talking excitedly. Cautiously, he held out two cents in his cold 
fingers. When he was close enough, he saw the front page; his 
picture was in the center of it. He bent his hcad lowcr, hoping 
that no one would sce him closely enough to see that it was he 
who was pictured there. 

**Times'* he said. 

He tucked the paper under his arm, edged out of the crowd and 
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walked southward, looking for an^mpty flat. At the next corner 
he saw a “For Rcnt” sign in a buiìding which he knew was cut up 
into sinall kitchenetie tìais. This was what he wanted. FJe went 
to the door and read^hc sign; therc was an empty flat on thc fourth 
floor. Ife walkcd to thc alley and began to mount the outsidc rear 
stairs, his fcet softly crunching in snow. He heard a door open; 
he stopped, got his gun and w^aitcd, knceling in the snow. 

“Who’s that?“ 

It was a woman’s voice. Then a nian's voice sounded. 

“What’s ihe matter, Ellen?'* 

“I thought I heard sornconc out hcrc on the porch.“ 

“Ah, you’re simply iicrvous. You’re scarcd of all this stuff youVe 
becn rcading in the papcrs.’* 

“Rut rm surc I hcard somebody.” 

“Aw, cinpty the garbage and sJmt the door. It s cold.” 

Bigger flattened against the biiilding, in the dark. Ile saw a 
woman comc out of a door, pause, look round; shc went to thc far 
end of the porch and dumpcd somcthing into a garbage pail and 
went back inside. I would've had to kiU 'cm both if she saw me, 
he thought. He tiptoed up to the fourth floor and found two win- 
dows, both of them dark. Hc tried to lift the screen in one of thein 
and found it frozen. Gently, he shook it to and fro until it looscncd; 
then hc lifted it out and laid it on the jiorch in the snow. Inch by 
inch, he raised the window, breatliing so loud that he thought 
surcly jieople must hcar him even in the strcets. FTe climbed through 
into a dark room and struck a niatch. An electric light was on 
thc othcr side of tlic room and he went to it and pulled the chain. 
Hc put his cap ovcr the bulb so that no light would sccj^ through 
to tlie outsidc, tJicn ojDencd the j^aper. Ycs; hcrc was a large picture 
of him. At ihe top of thc picturc ran a tall line of black type: 
24 HOUR SEARCH FAILS TO UNEARTFI RAPIST. In anothcr 
column ]\c saw: RAID 1,000 NEGRO HOMES. INCIPIENT RIOT 
QUELLED AT 47TH AND HALSTEAD. There was anotJier map 
of the South Sidc. This tiinc the shadcHl area^had dcepened frofn 
both the north and soutli, leaving a small vSquare of white in the 
middlc of tlie oblong Black Bclt. 4 ie stood looking at tlial tiny 
squarc of wliitc as though gazing down irito thc barrel of a gun. 
Hc was thcre on that map, iii that white spot, standing iii a room 
waiting for tJicm to come. Dcad-set, his cycs srared above ihe top 
of thc paper. There was noching lcft for him but to shoot it out. 
FTc examincd the map ,again; the police had corne from the north 
as far south as Fortieth^Street; and they had come from the south 
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as far north as Fiftieth Stree'8 That meant that he was somewhere 
in betwcen, and thcy were tninutes away. He rcad: 

‘ ì, 

Today and last night eight thousand armcd tnen conibcd ccllars, old 
buildings and more ihan onc thousand Negro homes in thc Black Bclt in a 
vain effort to apprehcnd Bigger Thomas, 20-year-old Negro rapist and killcr 
of Mary Dalton, whose bones werc found last Sunday night in a furnace. 

Bigger’s eycs wcnt dow’^n the page, snatching at what he thouglit 
most important: “word spread that tlic slayer had becn captured, 
but was immediately dcnicd,” “bcfore night police and vigilantes 
will have covcred tJie eiuire Black Belt,” “raiding numerous Com- 
munìst headquarters throughout the city.” “the arrest of hundreds 
of Reds failed, however, to uncover any clues," “public warned by 
Mayor against 'boring from within,’ . . . Then: 

A curious sidelight was revealed today whcn it becarne known that the 
apartment building in which the Ncgro killer livcd is owned and managed 
by a sub-firm of tlie Dalton Real Estatc Company. 

Hc lowered the paper; hc could read no morc. The one fact to 
remember was that eight thousand mcn, white men, with guns and 
gas, v;ere out thcre in the night looking for hirn. According to 
this paper, they wcre but a fcw blocks away. Could he get to the roo£ 
of this building? If so, maybe he could crouch there until they passed. 
He thought of burying himself deep in the snow of the roof, but he 
knew that that was impossible. He pulled the chain again and 
plunged the room yi daikness. UsJng the flashlight, he went to the 
door and opened it and looked into the hall. It was empty and a 
dim Ught burned at the far end. He put out thc flashlight and 
tiptoed, looking at the ceiling, searching for a trapdoor leading to 
the roof. Finally, he saw a pair of wooden steps leading upward. 
Suddenly, his muscles stiflened as though a wire strung through his 
body had jerked him. A siren shriek entered the hallway. And im- 
mediately he heard voices, excited, low, tense, From sornewhere 
down beloTv a man^alled, 

“They’s comin’r* - 

Thcre was nothing to do but go up; he clutched the wooden 
steps above him and climbed, wanting to get out of sight before 
anyone came into the hall. He reached the trapdoor and pushed 
against it with his head; it opencd. He grabbcd something solid in 
thc darkness above him and hoisted himself upward, hoping as he 
did so that it would hold him and not Ijgt him go crashing down 
upon the hall floor. He rested on his knees, his chest heaving. Then 
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he eased -Uie door shut, peering just in time to see a door in the 
hall opening. That was closel The siren sounded again; it was 
outside in the street. It seemed to sound a warning that no one 
could hide from it; that action to escape was futile; that soon the 
men with guns and gas would come and penetrate where the siren 
sound had penetrated. 

He listened; there were throbs of motors; shouts rose from the 
streets; there were scrcams of women and curses of men. He heard 
footstcps on the stairs. The siren dicd and began again, on a high, 
shrill note this time. It madc him want to clutch at his throat; as 
long as it soundcd it seemcd that he could not breathe. He had 
to get to the roofl He switchcd on the flashlight and crawled through 
a narrow loft till he came to an opening. He put his shoulder 
to it and heaved; it gave so suddenly and casily tliat he drew back 
in fear. He thought that someone had snatched it open from above 
and i!h,the same iiistant of its opening he saw an expanse of glcam- 
ing white sn^w against the dark smudge of night and a stretch o£ 
luminous sky. A medley of crashing sounds came, louder than he 
had thought that sound could be: horns, sirens, scrcams. There 
was hunger in thosc sounds as they crashcd ovcr the roof-tops and 
chimneys; but under it, low and distinct, he hcard voices of fear: 
curses of men and cries of children. 

Yes; they were looking for him in cvery building and on every 
floor and in evcry room. They wanted him. His eyes jerked upward 
as a huge, sharp beam of yellow light shot into the sky. Another 
came, crossing it like a knife. Then another. Sqon the sky was full 
of them. They circled slowly, hemming him in; bars of light form- 
ing a prison, a wall betwccn him and the rest of the world; bars 
weaving a shifting wall of light into which he dared rtot go. He 
was in the midst of it now; this was what he had been running 
from ever since that night Mrs. Dalton had come into the room 
and had chargcd him with such fear that his hands had gripped 
the pillow with fingcrs of steel and had cut off the air from Mary’s 
lungs. 

Below him was a loud, hcavy pounding, like a far-away rumble 
of thundcr. He had to gct to the roof; he struggled upward, then 
fell flat, in deep soft snow, his eyes riveted upon a white man across 
the street upon anotber roof. Bigger watched the man whirl the 
bcam of a flashlight. Would the man look in his direction? Could 
the beam of a flashlight make him visible from where the man was? 
He watchpd the man walk round awhile and then disappear. 

Quickly. he rose and shut the trapdoor. To leave it open would 
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creatc' suspicion. Then he fell flat again, Hstening. Ther^ was thè 
sound of many running feet below him. It secrned that an army 
was thundering up the stairs. 'l'herc was nowhere he could run 
to now; either they caught him or they did not. The thundering 
grcw louder and he knew that the men were nearing the top floor. 
He lifted his eyes and looked in all directions, w'atching roofs to 
the left and right of him. He did not want to be surprised by some- 
one creeping upon him from behind. He saw that the roof to his 
right was not joincd to the one upon which he lay; that meant 
that no one could steal upon him from that direction. The one to 
his lcft was joined to the roof of the building upon which he lay, 
making it one long icy runway. He liCted his hcad and looked; thcre 
were other roofs joined, too. He could run over thosc roofs, over the 
snow and round thosc chimneys until he camc to thc building that 
dropped to thc ground. Then that would be all. Would he jump 
off and kill himsclf? He did not know. He had an almost mystic 
fceling that if he werc cvcr corncred something in him jvould prompt . 
him to art ihe right way, thc right way being the way that would 
enable him to die wiihout sliame. 

He heard a noise close by; hc lookcd round just in time to see a 
white face, a head, then shoulders pull into view upon the roof 
to the right of him. A man stood up, cut sharply against the back- 
ground of roving yellow lights. He watched the man twirl a pencil 
of light over the snow. Biggcr raised his gun and trained it upon 
the man and waited; if tiie light reached him, he would shoot. 
What would he d# aftcrwards? He did not know. But the yellow 
spot nevcr rcachcd him. Hc watchcd the man go down, feet first, 
then shoulders and hcad; he was gonc. 

He relaxcd a bit; at icast thc roof to his right was safe now, Hc 
waitcd to hear sounds that would lcll him that someone was climb- 
ing up through the trapdoor. The rumbling below him rose in 
volumc with the passing scconds, but he could not tell if thc mcnv^ 
were coming closer or rcceding. He waited and held his gun. Above 
his head the sky stretched in a cold, dark-blue oval, cupping the city 
like an iron palm covered with siH:^ The wind blew, hard, Ìcy, 
without ceasing. It secmcd to him he had alrcady frozen, that 
pieccs could be broken off him, as onraAips bits from a cake of ice. 
In order to know that he still had tjW|^gun jn his hand he, had 
to look at it, for his hand no longer had mj feelingw, 

Then hc was stiff with fear. Thcre werè^poundii^g feet right 
below him. They were on the top floor now. Òught hf to run to 
the roof to his left? But he had seen no one seardi that 
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he ran he might comc facc to face with someone coming up out 
of another trapdoor. He lookcd round, thinking that maybe some- 
one was creeping upon him; but therc was nobody. The sound of 
feet came louder. He put his ear to tlie naked icc and listencd. Ycs; 
they werc walking about in the hallway; thcrc wcrc scvcral of them 
direclly under him, near the trapdoor. He looked again to the roof 
on his left, wanting to run to it and hidc; but was afraid. Were 
thcy coining up? He listencd; biit there wcrc so many voices he could 
not makc out the words. He did not want them to surprise him. 
Wliatever happencd, hc wantcd to go down looking into the faces 
of those that would kill him. Finally, under the terror-song of the 
siren, the voices came so closc that hc could hear words clearly. 

“God, but Fm tiredl” 

“J’m coldl” 

“1 bclieve we’rc just wasting time.” 

“Say, Jcrryl You going to tlie roof this timc?“ 

. “Ycah; rii go.” 

“'Fhat nigger mjght be in Ncw York by now." 

“Ycah. But we bcttcr look.” 

“Say, did you sec that brown gal in thcrc?” 

• “The one tliat didn’t havc much on?“ 

“Yeah.“ 

“Boy, shc was a pcach, wasn’t slie?“ 

“Yeali; I woiidcr what on carth a nigger w^ants to kill a white 
woman for wlicn lic has sucli good-looking women in his own 
race. . . • 

“Boy, if she'd lct mc stay lierc I'd give up this goddamn hunt.” 

“Come on. Givc a Jilt. You'd better hold this ladder. It seems 
rickcty." 

“O.K.'' 

“Hurry up. Herc comcs the captain." 

Bigger was sct. Thcn lie was not sct. Hc clung to a chimney that 
slood a foot from the trapdoor. Ought he to stay flat or stand up? 
Hc stood up, pushing against the chinincy, trying to merge with 
it. He hcld ihe gun and waitcd. Was the man coming up? He 
lookcd to ihc roof to his Idt; it was still empty. But if he ran to 
it he rnight meet somconc. He hcard footsieps in the passage of the 
loft. Ycs; the man was corning. He waited for thc trapdoor to open. 
He licld the gun tightly; lu^ W'ondcrcd if he was holding it too 
tighlly, so tightly that it would go off before he wanted it to. His 
fingers wcre so cold ihat hc could not tell how much pressure he 
was putting behind the trigger. Then, like a shooting star streaking 
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across a black sky, the fcarful thought c'aine to him that maybq 
his fingers wcre frozen so stiff that he could noi pull the triggcr. 
Quickly, he felt his right hand with his lcft; but cvcn that did 
nol tcll hini anything. His right hand was so cold that all he Iclt 
was one cold piece of flesh touching another. He had to wait and 
see. He had to havc faith. Hc had to trust himself; that was all. 

The trapdoor opcncd, slighily at first, thcii widc. He watchcd it, 
his mouth open, staring through the blur of tears which the cold 
wind had whipped into his eyes. The door came all thc way opcn, ^ 
cutting off his view for a raoincnt, then it fell back softly upon thc 
snow. He saw the barc hcad of a white man—the back of the head 
—framcd in the narrow opening, stencilcd against the yellow glare 
of the resiless bars of light. Theri ihc head turned slightly and 
Bigger saw the sidc of a whitc farc. He watchcd the man, moving 
like a fìgure on the scrccn in close-up slow raotion, come out of the 
hole and stand with his back to hiin, flashlight in hand. The idea 
took hold swiftJy. Hit him. Hit hiral In the head. Whcther it would 
help or not, he did not know and it did not matter. He had to hit * 
this raan before hc turncd that spot o£ yellow on hirn and then 
yelled for thc others. In thc split sccond that hc saw the man's 
head, it secracd that an hour passcd, an hour filled wìth pain and 
doubt and anguish and suspciise, fdlcd witli the sharp throb of life 
lived upon a needle-point. He lifted his Icft hand, caught the gun 
which he held in his right, took it into the fingers of his left hand, 
turned it round, caught it again in his right and held it by the 
barrcl: all one motion, swift, silcnr; donc in one breath with eyes 
staring unblinkingly. Hit him! He lifted it, high, by thc barrel. Ycs. 
Hit him! His lips formcd tlie words as he let it corne down with 
a grunt which was a blcnding of a cur.se, a prayer and a groan. 

He felt the impact of ihc blow throughout the lcngth of his arm, 
jarring his flesh slightly. His hand stoppcd in mid-air, at the point 
where the metal of the gun had met the bone of the skull; stoppcd, 
frozen, stilf as though again about to lift and descend. In the in- 
stant, almosi of thc blow bcing struck, the whitc man ernitted some- 
thing like a soft cough; his flashlight fell into the snow, a fast fiick 
of vanishing light. Tlie man fell away frora Bigger, on his face, 
full length in the cushion of snow, like a man falling soundlessly 
in a deep dream. Bigger was awarc of the clicking sound of the 
nietal against the bonc of the skull; it stayed on in his ears, faint 
but distinct, like a sharp bright point lingering on in front of 
thc eyes when a light has gonc out suddenly and darkn^ess is every- 
where—so the click of the gun handle against the man's head stayed 
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on in his cars. He had "hot nioved from his tracks; his right hand 
was still extended, upward, in mid-air; hc lowercd it, looking at the 
man, the sound of tho mctal against bonc fading in his ears like 
a dying whispcr. 

l’hc sound of thc siren had sioppcd at somc timc which he did 
not remcmbcr; then il started again, and tlic interval in which he 
had not heard it seemed to hold for him some prcciously hidden 
dangcr, as though for a dreadful moment he had gonc to sleep at 
his posL witli an enemy ncar. Ile looked through thc whirling 
spokes of light and saw a traj»door ojxii uj:>on thc roof to his left. 
He stood rigid, holding the gun, watching, waiting. If only the man 
did not see him when he came ujj! A head came into view; a 
whitc man climbed out of the trapiloor and siood in the snow. 

He flinchcd; sorneonc was crawling in the loft below him. Would 
he be trajjped? A voicc, a little afraid, callcd from thc opcn hole 
through which thc maii whom he liad struck had climbcd. 

“Jerryl’* 

The voice sounded clcarly in spite of the sircn and the clatig 
of the firc wagons. 

“Jerryr 

The voice was a little louder now. It was the man's partner. 
liiggcr looked back to thc roof to his lcft; ihe man was still standing 
tliere, flashing a light round. If he would only lcave! He had to get 
away from this trapdoor hcre. If that man came up to see about 
his partncr and found him sprawled in ihe snow he would yell 
bcfore he got a chance to hit him. He squeezed against the chim- 
ney, looking at thc man on the roof to his lcft, Ìiolding his breath. 
Tlie man turncd, walked toward the traj>door and climbed through. 
He waitcd to hcar thc door shut; it did. Now, that roof 4vas clear! 
He breathed a silent j>raycr, 

“J«^cerryl’' 

With giin in hand, Bigger crept across thc roof. He camc to a small 
mound ol brick, whcrc tlìc iijjjutting ridgc of thc building’s flat 
top joiiied that of thc othcr. He paused and looked back. The hole 
was still cmj)fy. If hc tricd to climb ovcr, would the man come out 
of thc hole just in timc to scc him? Hc had to take the chancc. 
He grabbed ihe lcdge, hoistcd himsclf upon il, and lay flat for a 
moment on the icc, thcn slid to the othcr sìde, rolling over. He 
felt snow in his face and eyes; liis chcst heavcd. Hc crawled to an- 
othcr chimney and waitcd; ii ^vas so cold that he had a wild wish 
to mcrge into the icy bricks of the chimncy and have it all over. 
He hcard the voicc again, this time loud, insistent: 
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“Jerry!’' 

He looked out from behind the chimncy. Thc hole was stijl empty. 
But the ncxt time the voice came he knew that the man was 
coming out, for hc could feel the tremor of the voice, as though it 
werc next to him. 

“Jerry!** 

Then he saw thc man's face come through; it was stuck like a 
piece of white pastcboard above thc top of the hole and when the 
man’s voice soundcd again Bigger kncw that he had seen his partner 
in the snow. 

“Jerry! Sayr 

Bigger lifted his gun and waited. 

“Jerry-” 

The man came out of the hole and stood ovcr his partncr, then 
scrambled in again, scrcaming: 

“Say! Sayl” 

Ycs; the man would spread the word. Ought he to run? Suppose 
hc went down into the trapdoor of another roof? Naw! There • 
would be pcople standing in thc hallways and they would be afraid; 
thcy would scream at the sight of iiim and he would be caught. 
Thcy would be glad to give him up and put an end to this terror. 
It would be better to run farther ovcr thc roofs. Hc rose; thcn, juSt 
as he was about to run, hc saw a head bob up in the holc. Another 
man came through and stood over Jcrry. He was tall and hc stooped 
ovcr Jerry's form and sccnicd to be putiing his hand upon his facc. 
Then another came through. Onc of the mcn centered his flash- 
light on Jcrry’s bftdy and Bigger saw one bcnd and roll thc body 
over. The spotlight lit Jerry s face. One of the mcn ran to the shcer 
cdge of the roof, overlooking thc street; his hand went to his mouth 
and Biggcr hcard thc sound of a whistlc, sharp, thin. The roar in 
the strcet died; the siren stopped; but thc circling columns of 
ycUow continucd to whirl. In the pcacc and quiet of thc suddcn 
calm, the man ycllcd, 

“Surround the blockl” 

Bigger licard an answering shout. 

“You got a line on ’im?" 

‘7 think he’s round here!” 

A wild yell went up. Ycs; they felt that they were near him now. 
He heard the man’s shrill whistle sounding again. It got quict, but 
not so quiet as before, There were shouts of wild joy floating up. 

"Send up a stretchcr and a detail of menl” 

“O.K.I” 
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The man turned and went back to Jerry lying in the snow. Bigger 
heard snatchcs of talk. 

. how do you supposc it happened?’' 

‘Tooks like he was hit. . . 

“. . . . maybe he’s about. . . 

“Quickl Take a look over the roofl" 

He saw one of the mcn risc and flash a light. The circling beams 
lit the roof to a dayliglit brightness and he could sce that one man 
held a gun. Hc would ha^x* to cross to other roofs bcfore this man 
or oihers came upon him. They were siispi^.ious and would comb 
cvcry inch of space on top of tliese houscs. On all fours, he scram- 
blcd to the next ledgc and then turncd and looked back; the man 
was still standing, throwing thc spot of ycllow about over the 
snow. Bigger grabbed thc icy ledge, hoistcd himsclf flat upon it, 
and slid over. He did not think now of how much strcngth was 
needcd to climb and run; thc fcar of capture made him forgct 
evcn the cold, forget evcn that hc had no strength left. From some- 
• whcrc in him, out of the deptfis of llcsh and blood and bone, he 
callcd up energy to run and dodge with but one impulsc: hc had to 
clude tliese nien. He was crawling to the other ledge, over the snow, 
on his hands and knees, whcn he hcard the man yell, 

' “There he isl” 

The three words made him stop; hc had been listening for them 
all night and whcn they camc he seemcd to fecl the sky crashing 
soundlessly about him. What was the use of running? Would it 
not bc beiter to stop, stand up, and lift his hands high above his 
hcad in surrender? Hell, nawl He continucd to cVawl. 

“Stop, yoiiV’ 

A shot rang out, whining past his hcad. He rose and r^n to the 
ledgc, leaped ovcr; ran to the next ledge, leaped over it. Hc darted 
among the chimneys so that no onc could scc him long enough to 
shoot. He looked ahcad and saw something huge and round and 
white looming up in the dark: a bulk rising up sheer from the 
snow of the roof and swdling in the night, glittering in the glarc 
of tlie searching knivcs of light. Soon he would not be able to go 
miuh f:ìrthcr, for he would reach that point whcre the roof ended 
and diopped to thc strcct bclow. Hc wove among the chimiicys, his 
feet slipping and sliding ovcr snow, keeping in inind that white 
looming bulk which he liad glimpscd ahcad of him. Was it some- 
thing that would heip him? Could he get upon it, or behind it, 
and hokl thcm off? He was listening and expecting more shots as 
he ran, but nonc caine. 
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He stopped at a ledge and lookcd back; hè^ìsaw in the lurid glafe 
of the slashing lances o£ light a man stuinbling over the snow. Ought 
he to stop and shoot? Nawl Morc would be coining in a moment and 
he would only wasic time. He had to find sorae place to hide, some 
ambush from which hc could fight. He ran to another ledge, past 
the wlìite looming bulk which now towercd directly above him, 
then stopped, blinking; deep down below was a sea of white faces 
and he saw himself falling, spinning straight down into that ocdan 
of boiling hate. He gripped the icy ledgc with his fingers, thinking 
that if he had bcen ruiining any faster hc would havc gone right 
off the roof, hurtliiig four floors. 

Di/zily, he drew back. This was ihe end. Thcrc were no more 
roofs over which to run and dodgc. He looked; thc man was still 
coming. Bigger stood up. The siren was loudcr than beforc and 
there werc more shouts and screams. Ycs; those in the streets knew 
now that the policc and vigilantes had trappcd him upon the roofs. 
He rcmembered thc quick glimpse he had had of the white looin- 
ing bulk: he lookcd up. Directly above him, whiie with snow, was 
a high watcr tank with a round flat top. Thcre was a ladder made 
of iroii whosc slick rnngs wcre coated with icc that glcamed like 
neon in ihe circling bladcs of ycllow. He caught hold and climbed. 
He did not know where hc was going; he kncw only that he had 
to hide. 

He rcached the top of tlie tank and thrce shots sang past his 
head. He lay flat, on Iiis stomach, in snow. Hc was high abovc the 
roof-tops and chimneys now and hc had a widc view. A man was 
climbing ovcr a ncin'-by lcdge, and bcyond him was a small knot 
of raen, thoir faces lit to a distinct whitencss by the swinging pencils 
o£ light. Men wcre coming up out of the trapdoor far in front of 
him and were moving toward him, dodging behind chimneys. He 
raiscd the gun, leveled it, aimed, and shot; thc men stopped but 
no onc fell. He had misscd. He shot again. No onc fell. The knot 
of men broke up and disappeared behind lcdges and chimneys. The 
noisc in the street rose in a flood of strange joy. No doubt the 
sound of thc pistol shqts made thcm think that he was shot, cap- 
tured, or dead. 

He saw a man running toward the water tank in the open; he 
shot again. The man ducked behind a chimney. He had missed. 
Perhaps his .hands were too cold to shoot straight? Maybc he ought 
to wait until they w^re closcr? He turned his head just in time to 
see a man climbing over the edge of the roof, from the street side. 
The man was mounting a ladder which had been hoisted up the 
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S)idQ of the buildin|f fmm the ground. He leveled the gun to shoot, 
but the ruan got over and left his line of vision, disapp^^riiig under 
the tank. 

Why could he not shoot straiglit and fast enough? Hc looked in 
front of him and saw two men running under the tank. Thcie werc 
three mcn bcneath tJic tank now. They were surrounding him, but 
they could not come for him without exposing themselves. 

A small black objcct fcll near his hcad in the snow, hissing, shoot- 
ing forth a white vapor, like a blowing plume, which was carricd 
away from him by thc wind. Tear gasl With a movement of his hand 
hc kno<;J;ed it pff the tank. Anothcr came and hc knocked it off. Two 
more came tÌÌd he shoved thcm off. The wind blcw strong, from 
the lake. It c “llpd thc gas away from his cycs and nose. He heard a 
man ycll, * 

‘\Stop iU The wind's blowing it awayl Hc*s throwing *em backl’* 

The bedlani in the strcct rose highcr; morc mcn climbed througli 
trapdoors to the roof. He wanted to shoot, but remembered that hc 
had but three bullets left. He would shoot when they wcre closer 
and he would save one bullet for himsclf. They would nol take 
him alivc. 

‘'Come on down, boyl’* 

Hc did not movc; he lay with g^in in hand, waiting. Then, dircctly 
under his cyes, four white fingcrs caught hold of the icy edge of the 
watcr tank. Hc grittcd his tecth and struck the white fìngcrs with the 
butt of the gun. They vanishcd and he heard a thud as a body 
landed on the snow-covcrcd roof. Hc lay waiting for morc atlempts 
to climb up, but none carne. 

“It’s no use fighting, bqyl YouVe caughtl Comc on downr* 

He knew that thcy wcrc afraid, and yct hc kncw tliat it, would 
soon bc over, one way or anothcr: thcy would either capturc or kill 
him. Hc was surpriscd ihat hc was not afraid. Under it all some part 
of his mind was bcginning to siand asidc; hc was going behind his 
curtain, his wall, looking out with sullcn stares of contcmpt. He was 
outside of himself now, looking on; he lay under a wintcr sky lit 
with tall gleams of whirling light, hcaring thirsty screams and hungry 
shouts. Hc clutchcd his gun, dcfiant, unafraid. 

“Tell ’cm to hurry with thc hoscl The nigger’s armedl” 

What did that mean? His cyes roved, watching for a moving object 
lo shoot at; but none appcaicd. Hc was not conscious of his body 
now; he could not feel himself at all. He knew only ihat he was 
lying here with a gun in his hand, surrounded by men who wantcd 
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to kill him. Then he heard a hanimering noisè near byj^ he lopked. 
Behind tht ^clge of a chimney hc saw a trapdoor open.^ 

'‘All right, boyl’* a hoarse voice pllcd. “Wc!i*c giving you your last 
chance. Come on downl’* 

He lay still. What was coming? He kncw that they were not going 
to shoot, for they couJd not see hira. Thcn what? And while wonder- 
ing, he knew: a furious whisper of water, glcaming like silver in the 
bright lights, strcaked above his hcad with vicious force, passing hira 
high in the air and hitiing thc roof bcyond with a thudding drone. 
They had turned on the water hose; the fire dcpartraent had done 
that. They were trying lo drive him into the open. The stream of 
water was coming froin behind the chimney wherc thi^fjapdoor had 
opened, but as yct thc watcr had not touchcd him. A&ove hira the 
rushing stream jerked this way and that; they were tryihg to reach 
him with it. Thcn the water hit him, in the side; it was like the blow 
of a pile driver. His brcath lcft and he fclt a dull pain in his side that 
sprcad, engulfing him. The water was trying to push him off the. 
tank; he grijìped the edgcs hard, feeling bis strength ebbing. His 
chcst hcaved and he knew from the pain that throbbed in him that 
he would not be able to hold on much longcr with watcr pounding 
at his body likc this. He felt cold, freezing; his blood turned to ice, 
ic seemed. Hc gasped, his mouth open. Then the gun looscncd in his 
fìngers; he tricd to grip it again and found that he could not. The 
water lcft him; hc lay gasping, spcnt. 

^‘Throw that gun dov/n, boy!’* 

Hc gritted his tccth. Thc icy water dutched again at his body like 
a giant hand; the cliill of it squeczcd him like ihe circling coils of 
a monstrous boa constrictor. His arms ached. He was behind his 
curtain how, looking down at himsclf freezing under the impact of 
water in sub-zero winds. Then the stream of water vcered from his 
body. 

‘Throw that gxin down, boyr* 

Hc bcgan to shake all over; hc Ict go of the gun completely. Well, 
this was all. Why didn't thcy comc for him? Hc gripped the edges of 
thc tank again, digging his fingers into the snow and ice. His strcngth 
lcft. Hc gave up. He turiied ovcr on his back and looked weakly up 
into the sky through the high shifting lattices of light. This was all. 
They could shoot him now. Why didn’t they shoot? Why didn't they 
come for him? 

“Throw that gun down, boy!” 

Thcy wanted the gun. He did not have it. He was not afraid any 
more. He did not havc strcngth enough to be. 
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‘*Throw that gun down, boyl'* 

Ycs; takc the gun and shoot it at them, shoot it empty. Slowly, 
he stretched out his hand and tried to pick up the gun, but his 
fingers were too sliff. Something laughed in him, cold and hard; he 
was laughing al himself. Why didn’t they come for him? Tbey were 
afraid. He folled his eyes, looking Iqngingly at the gun. Then, while 
hc was looking at it, the stream of Jiissing silver struck it and 
whirlcd it oft the tank, out of siglit. . . . 

“Thcre it is!'’ 

‘’Come on down, boy! You’re throu^^h!” 

**Don’t go up theie! He might have another gunl" 

“Comc on down, boy!” 

He was outside of it all now. He was too weak and cold lo liold 
onto tJic edges of the tank any longcr; hc simply lay alop the lank, 
liis nioutli and cycs opcn, listening to thc strcarn of water whir aJ^ove 
him. Tlien thc watcr hit him again, in tlic sidc; lic fclt Iiis body 
.sliding over thc slick icc and snow. Hc wantcd to liold on, but 
could not. His body teetercd on the edge; liis legs danglcd ìn air. 
Thcn he was falling. He landed on tlie roof, on his face, in snow, 
dazcd. 

Hc opencd his eycs and saw a circle of white faces; but he was 
outside o£ them, bchind his curtain, his wall, looking on. Hc heard 
men lalking and iheir voices came to him from far away. 

*‘That’s him, all right!” 

“Get ’im down to the strcet!” 

“The waler did it!” 

“He secms half-frozen!” 

“All right, get ’im down to the streetl” 

Hc fclt his body bcing dragged across ihe snow of tha roof. Then 
he was lifted and put, fect fìrst, into a trapdoor. 

“Yoii got ’ini?” 

“Ycah! Lct 'im drop on!’’ 

“O.K.I’ 

Hc dropped into rough hands inside of the dark loft. They were 
dragging hini by his feet. He closed his eyes and his head slid along 
ovcr rough planking. They struggled him through the last trapdoor 
and he kncw that he was inside of a building, for warm air was on 
his facc. Thcy had him by his legs again and were dragging him 
down a hail, over smooth carpct. 

There was a short stop, thcn they started down the stairs with 
him, his head bumping along the steps. He folded his wet arms 
about his head to save himself, but soon the steps had pounded his 
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elbows and arms so hard that. all of his strength !cft. He relaxed, 
feeling his head bounding painfully down the stcps. He shu't his 
eyes and tried to lose consciousness. But hc still felt it, drumming 
like a hammcr in his brain. Thcn it slopped. He was near the street; 
he could hear shouts and screams coniing to hini like thc roar of 
water. He was in the strect now,- being tlragged over snow. His feet 
were up in thc air, grasped by strong hands. 

“Kill ’irn!” 

“Lynch ’im!” 

“Thal blatk sonofabitchl” 

Thcy lct go of his fcet; hc was in thc snow, lying flat on his back. 
Round him surgcd a sea of noise. He opened his eycs a littlc and 
saw an array of faces, white and looming. 

“Kill that black apc!” 

Two men stretchcd his arms out, as though about to crucify him; 
they placed a foot on cach of his wrists, making them sink decp down 
in the snow. His eyes closed, slowly, and hc was swallowed in 
darkncss. 
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T^here was rio day for hini now, and there was no night; therc was 
but a long strctch of tinie, a long stretch of time that was very 
short; and thcn—thc cnd. Toward no one in the world did he feel 
any fcar now, for he kncw that fcar was useicss; and toward no one 
in thc world did he fcel any hatc now, lor he knew that hate would 
not help hìm. 

Though they carried him from one police station to another^ 
though they threatened him, pcrsuaded him, bullied him, and 
stormed at him, he stcadfastly refused to spcak, Most of the time he 
sat with bowed head, staring at tiie lloor; or he lay full length upon 
his siomach, his face buricd in ihe crook of an cibow, just as he lay 
now upon a cot with the pale yellow sunshine o£ a February sky fall- 
ing obliqucly upon him through thc cold steel bars of the Eleventh 
Street Police Slation.^ 

Food was brought to him upon trays and an hour latcr the trays 
were takcn away, untouchcd. They gave him packages of cigarcttes, 
but they lay on thc floor, unopened. Hc would noL even drink water. 
He simply lay or sat, saying nothing, not noticing when anyone 
entered or lcft his ccll, Wlien thcy wanted him to go from one place 
to another, thcy caught hini by the wrist and led him; he went 
without resistance, walking always with dragging feet, head down. 
Even when thcy snatched him up by the collar, his weak body easily 
lending itself to be manhandled, he looked without hope or rcsent- 
ment, his eyes like two vStill pools of black ink in his flaccid face. 
No one had seen him save the officials and he had asked to see no 
one. Not once during the three days following his capture had an 
image of what hc haci done come into his mind. He had thrust the 
whole thing back of him, and there it lay, monstrous and horrible. 
He was not so much in a stupor, as in the grip of a deep physio- 
logical resoluiion not to react to anything. 
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Having been thrown by an accidental miirder into a position 
wherc he had sensed a possible order and meaning in his relations 
with the people about him; having acceptcd the moral guilt and 
responsibility for that murder bccause it had made him feel free 
for the first time in his life; having felt in his heart some obscure 
need to be at home with people and having demanded ransom 
money to enable him to do it—having done all this and failed, he 
chose not to struggle any more. With a supreme act of will spring- 
ing from the essence of his bcing, he turncd away from his life and 
the long train of disastrous consequences that had flowed from it 
and lookcd wistfully upon the dark face of ancient waters upon 
which some spirit had breathed and created hini, the dark face of 
the waters from which he had been first made in the image of a man 
with a man's obscure need and urge; feeling that he wantcd to sink 
back into those waters and rest ctcrnally. 

And yet his desire to crush all faith in him was in itself built 
upon a sense of faith. The feclings of his body reasoned that if there 
could bc no merging with the men and women about him, thcre 
should bc a merging with some othcr part of thc natural world in 
which he lived. Out of the mood of rcnunciation there sprang up in 
him again the will to kill. But this time it was not dirccted outward 
toward people, but inward, upon himsclf. Why not kill that way- 
ward yearning within him that had led him to this end? He had 
reachcd out and killed and had not solved anything, so why not 
reach inward and kill that which had dupcd him? This fecling 
sprang up of itself, organically, automatically* like the rotted hull 
of a seed forming thc soil in which it should grow again. 

And, under and above it all, there was the fear of death before 
which hc was naked and without defense; he had to go forward and 
mect his end iike any other living thing upon thc earth. And regu- 
lating his aititude toward death was thc fact that he was black, 
unequal, and despiscd. Passively, he hungered for anothcr orbit be- 
tween two poles that would let him live again; for a ncw mode o£ 
life that would catch him up with the tension of hate and love. 
l'hcre would have to hover above him, like the stars in a full sky, 
a va.^t configuration of images and symbols whosc magic and power 
could lift him up and make him live so intcnseiy that the dread of 
being black and unequal would be forgotten; that even death would 
not matter, that it would be a victory. This would have to happen 
before he could look them in the face again: a ncw pride and a new 
humility would have to be born in him, a humility springing from 
a new identification with some part o£ the world in which he lived. 
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and this identification forming the basis for a new hope that would 
function in him as pride and dignity. 

But maybe it would ncvcr come; niaybe there was no such thing 
for him; maybc he would liave to go to his cnd just as hc was, dumb, 
driven, with the shadow of cmptiness iii his eyes. Maybc this was all. 
Maybe the confused promptings, the cxcitement, the tingling, the 
elation—maybc thcy were false lights that led nowherc. Maybe thcy 
were right when thcy said that a black skin was bad, thc covcring 
of an apelike animal. Maybe he w^as just unlucky, a man born for 
dark doom, an obsceiie jokc happening amid a colossal din of siren 
screams and white faces and circling lances of light under a cold 
and silken sky. But he could not feel that for long; just as soon as 
his feelings reached such a conclusion, the conviction that thcrc was 
some way out surgcd back inio him, strong and powcrful, and, in 
his prcsent state, condcmning and paralyzing. 

And thcn one niorning a group of mcn came and caught him by 
the wrists and lcd him into a large room in the Cook County ^ 
Morgue, in which therc were many people. He blinked from the 
bright lights and hcard loud and cxcited taiking. The compact array 
of whitc faces and the constant flashing of bulbs for pictures made 
him stare in mounting amazcment. His defense of indifterence could 
protect hira no longcr. At first he thought that it was the trial that ■ 
had bcgun, and hc was prepared to sink back into his dream of 
nothingncss. But it was not a court room. It was too informal for 
that. He fclt crossing his fcclings a scnsation akin to the same one 
he had had whon ihc reportcrs had fìrst comc into Mr. Dalton’s 
basement with iheir hais 011, smoking cigars and cigareues, asking 
questions; only now it was much stronger. Thcrc was in the air a 
silent mocki^ry that challcngcd him. It was not thcir hatc he felt; 
it was something dceper than that. Ht sensed that in their attitude 
toward him they haj gonc beyond hate. He hcard in the sound of 
their voiccs a patient certainty; he saw their eyes gazing at him with 
calni conviction. Though he could not have put it into words, he 
felt that not only had they resolved to put him to death, but that 
they were detcrmined to make his death mean more than a mere 
punishment; that they regarded him as a figment of that black 
world which they feared and were anxious to keep undcr control. 
The atmosphere of the crowd told him that they were going to use 
his death as a bloody symbol of fear to wave before the eyes of 
that black world. And as he felt it, rebeliion rose in hira. He had 
sunk to the lowest point this side of death, but when he felt his 
life again threatened in a way that meant that he was to go down 
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thc dark road a hejpless spectacle of sport for others, hc sprang back 
irito action, alivc, corncndirig. 

He tried to movc his hands and found that they were shackled 
by strong bands of cold stecl to whitc wrists of policemen sitiing to 
either side of hirn. He looked round; a policernan stood in front o£ 
Iiim and one in back. Hc heard a sharp, rnetallic click and his hands 
were frcc. There was a rising miirmur of voiccs and he sensed that 
it was caused by his movcments. Then his eycs became riveted on a 
white facc, tilted slightly upward. The skin had a quality of taut 
anxiety and around the oval of whitc facc was a framework of 
whitcr haii. It was Mrs. Dalton, sitting quietly, her frail, waxen 
liands folded in her lap. Bigger remembered as he lookcd at her that 
momcnt of stark terror when he had stood at thc sidc of the bed 
in the dark blue room liearing his hcart pound against his ribs with 
his fingers upon thc pillow pressing down upon Mary’s facc to keep 
hcr froni mumbling. 

, Sitting beside Mrs. Dalton was Mr. Dalton, looking straight before 
him with wide-open, unblinking cycs. Mr. Dalton turned slowly 
and looked at Bigger and Bigger’s eycs fell. 

Hc sa’^^ Jan: blond hair; blue eyes; a sturdy, kind face looking 
scjuarely into his own. Hot shame flooded him as the scene in the 
■ car came back; hc felt again the pressure of Jan's fingers upon his 
hand. And then shame was rcplaced by guilty anger as hc rccalled 
Jan’s confronting liim upon thc sidewalk in the snow. 

Hc was getting tircd; the more he camc to Jiimself, the more a sense 
of fatigue secjied into him, He looked down at Ijis clothcs; ihey were 
damp and crumplcd and ilic sleevcs of his coat were drawn halfway 
up his arms. His shirt was open and hc could see the black skin o£ 
his cliest. Siiddcnly, Lc felt the fingers of his right hand tlirob with 
pain. Two fingernails were torn off. He could not remember how 
it had happciied. He tried to movc his tonguc and found it swollen. 
His lips wcre dry and cracked and he wanted water. He felt giddy. 
The lights and faces whirled slowly, like a inerry-go-round. He was 
falling swiftly through spacc. . . . 

When he opened his cyes he was stretched out upon a cot. A 
white face loomed above him. He tried to lift his body and was 
pushcd back. 

“Take it easy, boy. Here; drink thìs.” 

A glass touched his lips. Ought he to drink? But what difference 
did it make? He swallowed somethirig warm; it was milk. When the 
glass was empty he lay upon his back and stared at thc white ceil- 
ing; the memory of Bessìe and the milk she had warmed for him 
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came back strongly. Thcn the image of lier dcath i^ame and he closed 
his eyes, trying to forget. His stomach growled; he was fecling better. 
He heard a low drone of voices. He gripped the edge of the cot and 
sat up. 

“Hey! How're you feeling, boy?’* 

‘*Hunh?” hc gruntcd. It was the first time he had spoken since they 
had caught him. 

*‘How’re you feeling?” 

He closed his cycs and turned his head away, sensing that tìiey 
were white and he was black, that they were the captors and he the 
captive. 

“Hc's coming out of it.” 

“Yeah. That crowd must’ve got *im.’’ 

“Say, boy! You want somcthing to eat?” 

He did not answer. 

“Gct ’im something. Hc doesn’t know what he wants.” 

“You bettcr lie down, boy. You’ll have to go back to the inquest. 
this afternoon.” 

He lclt their hands pushing him back onto the cot. The door 
closed; hc looked round. He was alone. The room was qui^. He had 
cornc out inio the world again. Hc had not tricd to; it had just hap- 
pened Hc was being turncd hcre and therc by a surge of strange 
forces lie could not undcrstand. It was not to savc his life that he 
had comc out; hc did not care what thcy did to him. Thcy could 
placc him in the electric chaii right now, for all hc cared. It was to 
save his pridc tliat Jie had comc. He did not want them to make 
sport of him, If thcy had killcd him that night when they were drag- 
ging him down the stcps, that would havc bccn a deed born of their 
strength ovct* him. Biit lie felt thcy had no right to sit and watch 
him, to U3c him for whatcver thcy wantcd. 

7 ’}ic door opcncd and a policeman brought in a tray of food, set 
it on a chair ncxt to him and left. There was steak and fried potatoes 
and colfee. Gingerly, hc cut a piccc of steak and put it infco his 
mouth, It tasted so good that he tried to swallow it bcfore he chewed 
it. Hc sat on the cdge af the cot and drew the chair forward so that 
he could reach the food. He ate so fast that his jaws ached. He 
stopped and held the food in his mouth, feeling the juices of hi« 
glands flowing round it. When he was through, he lit a cigarejtte, 
stretchcd out upon the cot and closed his eyes. He dozed off to an 
uneasy sleep. 

Then suddenly he sat upright. He had not seen a newspaper in 
a long time. What were they saying now? He got up; he swayed 
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and the room lurchcd. He was siill wcak and giddy. He leaned 
against tlie wall and walked slowly to the door. Cautiously, he 
turned the knob. The door swung in and he looked into the face 
bf a policcman. 

*‘What's the mattcr, boy?’* 

, He saw a heavy gun sagging at the man’s hip. The policeman 
caught him by the wrist and led him back to the cot. 

“Hcre; takc it casy.” 

”1 want a papcr,” he said. 

‘*Hunh? A paper?” 

“I want to read the paper.” 

“Wait a minute. l’ll see.” 

The policeman went out and prescntly rcturned with an armful 
of papcTS. 

“Hcre you are, boy. You’re in ’em all.” 

Hc did not turn to the papcrs until after the man had left the 
room. Then he spread out the Tribune and saw: NEGRO RAPIST 
FAINTS AT INQUEST. He understood now; it was thc inqucst he 
had been taken to. He had fainted and they had brought him here. 
He rcad: 

Overwhelmed by the sight of his accusers, Bigger Thomas, Negro sex- 
slayer, fainted dramatically this morning at the inquest of Mary Dalton, 
millionaire Chicago heiress. 

Emerging from a stupor for thc first time since his capture last Monday 
night, the black killcr sat cowed and fearful as hundreds sought to get a 
glimpse of him. « 

“He looks exactly like an ape!” exclaimed a terrified young white girl who 
watched thc black slayor being loaded onto a stretcher after he had fainted. 

Though the Negro killer's body does not seem compactly built, he gives 
the impression ol posscssing abnormal physical strength. He is about fìve 
fect, nine inches tall and his skin is cvcrfdingly blark His lowcr jaw pro- 
trudes obnoxiously, rerninding onc of a jungle beast. 

His arms arc long, hanging in a dangling fashion to his knees. It is easy 
to imagine how this man, in the grip of a brain-nurnbing sex passion, over- 
powered little Mary Dalton, raped licr, murdered her, behcaded her, then 
stufled hcr body into a roarlng furnace to destroy ihe evidencc of his crime. 

His shoulders are huge, muscular, and he keeps thcm huiiched, as if about 
to spring iipon you at any moment. Ile looks at the world with a strange, 
sullen, fixed-from-under stare, as tbough defying all etforts of compassion. 

All in all, he scems a beast utrerly untouchcd by the soflcning influences 
of modcrn civilization. In speech and manncr he lacks the charm of the 
average, harmless, geiiial, grinning southern darky so beloved by the Amer- 
ican people. 
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The moment the killer made his appearance at tfie inquest, therc were 
shouts of “Lynch ’im! Kill ’im!” • ■ 

But the brutish Negro seemed indifferent to his fate, as though inquestss, 
trials, and even the looming certainty o£ the electric diair held no terror fot 
him. He acted like an earlier missing link in the liuman specics. Hc seemed 
out of place in a white man’s civilization. 

An Irish policc captain remarked witli dcep conviction: “l’m.convinced 
that dcath is the orily cure for the likcs of him.” ^ , 

For thrce days thc Negro has rcfused all nourishment. Police bclieve that 
hc is cithcr trying to starve hiinselE to death and chcat the chair, or that he 
is trying to excite sympathy for himself. 

Frorn Jackson, Mississippi, came a rcport yesterday from Edward Robert- 
son, editor of the Jackson Datly Star, regarding Bigger Thomas’ boyhood 
therc. Thc cdiior wired: 

“Thomas comes of a poor darky family of a shiftless and immoral variety. 
He was raiscd hcrc and is known to local rcsidcnts as an irreformable sncak 
thief and liar. Wc wcre unable to send liim to the chain gang because of his 
cxtrcmc youth. 

“Our experience hcrc in Dixic wàih such depraved types o£ Negroes has ' 
shown that oiily thc dcath penalty, inflicted in a public and dramatic man- 
ner, has any influcncc upon thcir pcculiar mentality. Had that nigger 
Thomas lived in Mississippi and committed such a crime, no power under 
Heaven tould have saved him from death at the hands of indignant citizcns. 

“I think it but propcr to inform you that in many quarters it is believed 
that Thomas, despite his dead-black complexion, may have a minor portion 
of white blood in his veins, a mixturc which gencrally makes for a criminal 
and intractable naturc. 

“Down here in Dixie we koep Negroes ^rmly in thcir places and we make 
them know that if thcy so much as touch a whitc woman, good or bad, they 
cannot livc. 

“When Nc^oes become rescntful over imagined wrongs, nothing brings 
them to dicir scnscs so quickly as whcn citizens take the law into their hands 
and makc an cxample out of a trouble-making niggcr. 

“Crimcs such as the Bigger l'homas murders could bc lessened by segregat- 
ing all Ncgrocs in parks, playgrounds, cafe, iheatres, and street cars. Resi- 
dential scgregation is imperative. Such measures tend to keep them as inuch 
as possible out o£ direct coritact with white women and lessen ttfeir attacks 
against them. 

“We of the South believc that the North cncourages Ncgrocs lo get more 
education than they are organically capable of absorbing, with the result that 
iiorthern Negroes are gcnerally raore unhappy and restless than those of the 
South. If separatc schools were maintaincd, it would be fairly easy to limit 
the Negroes' education by rcgulating the apptbpriation of moneys through 
dty, county, and state legislative bodies. 

“Still another psychological deterrent can be attained by conditioning 
Negroes so that they have to pay dcference to the white person with whom 
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they come in contact. This is done by regulating their spèech and àctions. 
We have found that the injcction of an elcmcnt o£ constant fear has aided 
us greatly in handling the problem.'' 

Hc lowcrcd thc papcr; he could not read any more. Yes, o£ course; 
llicy wcrc going to kill him; but they wcre having this sport with 
liirp befbre they did it. Hc hcld very slill; he was trying to rnake a 
decision; not tJiinking, but feeling it out. Oughi he to go back be- 
hind his wall? Couìd he go back now? Hc fclt that he could not. 
But would not any cfTort hc made now <urn out likc the others? 
Why go foiward and nieet morc hatc? He lay on the cot, feeling as 
hc had felt that night when his fmgers had gripped the icy edges 
of the water tank under ihe roving flarcs of light, knowing that 
mcn crouchcd bclow him with guns and tcar gas, hearing thc screarns 
of sirens and shouts rising thirstily from tcn thousand throats. . . . 

Overcome with drowsincss, hc closcd his cycs; thcn opencd thcm 
abruptly. The dooir swung in and he saw a black face. Who was 
‘ this? A tall, wcll-dressed black man came forward and paused. Bigger 
pulled up and leaned on his elbow. The man came all the way to 
the cot and stretchcd forth a dingy palm, touching Biggcr’s hand. 

“Mah po’ boyl May the good Lawd have mercy on yuh.'' 

He starcd at the man's jct-black suit and remembercd who he 
was: Rcverend Hammond, thc pastor of his mother’s church. And at 
once he was on guard against the man. He shut his hcart and tried 
lo stifle all tccling in him. He fcarcd that ihc preacher would make 
him fcel remorsclul. Hc wantcd to tcll hini to go; but so closely 
associatcd in his niind was the man with his lAother and what she 
stood for that he could not speak. In his fcelings he could not tell 
tlie difference bctwccn what this man evokcd in him and what he 
had rcad in th.e papers; thc love of his own kind and the hate o£ 
othcrs niadc hiin lecl cqually guilty now. 

“How yuh feel, son?” the man asked; he did not answcr and the 
man’s voicc hurried oii: “Yo’ ma ast me t’ come ’ii’ scc yuh. She 
wants t’ come too.” 

The preacher knelt upon tlie concretc floor and closed his eyes. 
Bigger clamped his teeth and llcxed his muscles; hc kncw what was 
coming. 

*‘Lawd Jesiis, turn Yo’ eyes ’n’ look inter the heart of this po’ 
siniicrl Yuh said mercy wuz awways Yo’s ’n’ cf we ast fer it on bended 
knee Yuh’d po' it out intcr our hearts ’n’ make our cups run overl 
We’s astin’ Yuh t’ po' out Yo’ mercy now% Lawdl Po’ it out fer this 
po’ sinner boy who stan’s in deep peed of itl Ef his sins be as scarlet^ 
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Lawd, wash 'em white as snowl Fergive ’im fer whutever he’s done, 
Lawdl Let the light of Yo' love guidc ’iin th’u thcse dark daysi ’N’ 
hc’p thcm who's a-tryin’ to he’p ’im, Lawd! Entcr intcr they hearts 
’n’ brcathe conipassion on thcy sperits! We ast ihis in thc nama^Yp' 
Son Jesus who died on the cross *n’ gavc us the mcrcy of Yo’ lovcf 
Ahmcn. ...” ♦ 

Bigger stared imblinkingly at the white walì bcfore hira às the 
preachcr’s words rcgisiered thcmsclves in his consciousness. Mè knew 
without listening what thcy mcanr; it was thc old voice of his mother 
telling of suffcring, of hope, of lovc beyond this world. And hc 
loathcd it bccausc it madc him fcel as condcmned and guilty as the 
voice of thosc who haicd him. 

“Son. . . .” 

Bigger glanced at the preacher, and then away. 

‘Tcrgit cvcr'thing but yo’ soiil, son. Take yo’ mind off evcr’thing 
but etcrnal lifc. Fcrgit whut thc ncwspapcrs say. Fergit yuh’s black. 
Gawd looks past yo’ skiu ’n intcr yo’ soul, son. Hc’s lookin’ at thc '* 
only parta yuh fha’s His. He wants yuh ’n’ He loves yuh, Give yo’se’f' 
t’ ’lm, son. Lisscn, lemme tell yuh why yuh’s hcre; lemme tell yuh a 
story tha’ll make yo’ hcart glad. . . .” 

Bigger sat very siill, listcning and not lisccning. If someone had 
aftetwards asked him to rcpeat the prcacher’s worcis, he would nòt 
have been able to do so. But he lelt and senscd thcir mcaning. As 
the preacher talkcd thcre appeared before him a vast black silcnt 
void and thc imagcs of thc prcacher swam in that void, grew large 
and powerful; familiar imagcs whicii his mothcr had given him when 
he was a child at her knce; iinagcs wJiich in turn aroused impulses 
long dormant, impulscs that hc had suppressed and sought to shunt 
from Jiis h’fe. Thcy wcrc imagcs which had oncc givcn him a reason 
for living, liad explained the world. Now tficy sprawlcd lìcfore his 
eyes and seized his emotions in a spcll of awe and wonder. 

. . . . an endJcss reach of deep murmuring waters upon whose 
face was darkness and there was no forra no shape no sun no stais 
and no land and a voicc came out of the darkness and the waters 
movcd to obey and there cmcrged slowly a huge spinning ball and 
the voice said let thcre be light and there was light and it was good 
ligJit and tlie voice said let there be a firmament and the waters 
parted and tKcre was a vast space over the waters which fornied 
into clouds stretching above the waters and like an eclio the voice 
came from far away saying let dry land appear and with thundering 
rustling the waters drained off and mountain peaks reared into view 
and there were valleys and rivCTS and the voice called the dry land 
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earth and the waters seas and the earth grew grass and trees and 
flowers that gavc ofF sccd that fcll to thc earth to grow again and 
the earflht was lit by the light of a million stars and for thc day there 
was a sun and for the night therc was a moon and there were days 
and wccks ajid months and years and the voice callcd out of the twi- 
light and moving creatures came forth out of the great waters 
whales and all kinds of living creeping things and on the land there 
werc beasts and cattle and the voicc said let us make man in our own 
image and from the dusty earth a man rose up and loomcd against 
the day and the sim and aftcr him a woman rosc up and loomed 
againsl the night and the moon and thcy lived as one flcsh and 
there was no Pain no Longing no Time no Dcath and Life was like 
the flowers that bloomed round thcm in the garden of earth and 
out of the clouds camc a voice saying eai not of the fruit of the 
tree in the midst of ihe garden, neither touch it, lest ye die. , . . 

The preacfier*s words ccased droning. Biggcr looked at him out 
• of the corners of his eyes. The preacher’s face was black and sad and 
'earncst and inade him feel a sense of guilt decper than that which 
even his murder of Mary had made him feel. He had killed within 
himself thc prcachcr’s haunting picture of life even bcfore he had 
killed Mary; that had been his first murder. And now the preacher 
niade it walk before his cyes like a ghost in the night, creating within 
him a scnse of exclusion that was as cold as a block of ice. Why 
should this thing rise now to plague him after he had pressed a 
pillow of fear and hate over its face to smother it to dcath? To those 
who wanted to kill him he was not human, nou included in that 
picture of Creation; and that was why he had killed it. To live, he 
had created a ncw worid for himsclf, and for that he was to die. 

Again the preacher’s words seeped into his feelings: 

“Son, yuh know whut tha* tree wuz? It wuz the tree of knowledge. 
It wuzn’t cnufl fer man t* be like Gawd, he wanted t* know why. *N* 
all Gawd wanted ’im t* do wuz bloom like the flowers in the fiel’s, 
live as chillun. Man wanted t’ know why 'n’ he fell from light t* 
darkness, from love t* damnation, from blcssedncss t' shame. ’N* 
Gawd cast ’cm outa the garden *n* tol* thc man hc had t* git his 
brcad by the sweat of his brow 'n* toP the woman she had t’ bring 
fo’th her chillun in pain ’n’ sorrow. The worl’ turned ergin ’em ’n’ 
they had t’ fight the worl’ fer life. . . 

. . . thc man and the woman walked fearfully among trees their 
hands covering thcir nakedness and back of them high in the twi- 
iight against the clouds an angel waved a flaming sword drìving 
them out of the garden into the wild night of cold wind and tears 
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and pain and death and the mau and woniaii rook thcir food and 
burnt it to scnd smokc to the sky begging forgivcncss. . . . 

“Son, fer thousan’s of ycars wc bcen piayin’ ior Gawd t’ lake tha' 
cuss ofF us. Gawd hcard our praycrs ’n’ said Hc’d show us a way 
back t’ ’lni. His Son Jesus came down t’ earth ’n* put on human 
flcsh ’n’ livcd ’n’ dicd t’ show us thc way. J’esus lct nicn crucify Um; 
but His dcath wuz a victory. Ho showcd us tha’ t’ live in this worl’ 
wuz t’ bc crucified by it. This worl* ain’ our home. Lifc evcr’ day 
is a crucifixion. llicre ain’ but one way out, son, ’n’ tha’s Jesus’ way, 
thc way of love ’u’ fcrgivcness. Be likc Jcsus. Don’t resist. Thank 
Gawd tha’ Hc done cht3sc this way fer yuh t' come t’ ’lm. It’s love 
iha’s gorta savc yuh, son. Yuh gotta b’lieve tha' Gawd gives eternal 
lifc th’u tlìc lovc of Jcsus. Son, look at me. . . .*’ 

Bigger’s black facc rcstcd in his hands and hc did not move. 

“Son, proinise me yuh’ll stop hatin’ long cnulf fcr Gawd’s love t* 
come inicr yo’ heart.’’ 

Biggcr said nothing. 

“Won’t yuh promise, son?’’ 

Biggcr covcrcd his cyes with his hands. 

“Jus’ say yuli’ll try, son.’’ 

Bigger felt that if the preacher kept asking he would leap up and 
strike him. How could he believc in that which hc had killed? He 
was guilty. Thc prcacher rose, sighed, and drcw froin his pocket a 
small woodcn cross witb a chain upon it. 

“Look, son. Ali’m holdin' in inah hands a wooden cross taken from 
a trce. A trec is khc worl’, son. ’N’ nailcd t’ ihis tree is a suffcrin' 
man. Tha’s whut life is, son. Sufferin’. How kin yuh kecp from 
b’licvin' the word of Gawd when Ah’m holdin’ befo’ yo’ cyes thc only 
thing tha^ gives a meanin’ t’ yo’ lifc? Hcrc, leniinc put it roun’ yo’ 
neck. ^Vhcn yuh git alone, look at this cross, son, 'n’ b’lieve. . . 

Thcy were silent. The wooden cross hung next to thc skin of 
Bigger’s chcst. He was fccling thc words of tlic prcachcr, fccling that 
life was flesh nailed to the world, a longing spirit imprisoncd in the 
days of thc earih. 

He glarced up, hearing the doorknob turn, The door opened and 
Jan stood franicd in it, hesitating. Bigger sprang to hh fcet, gal- 
vanized by fcar. The preacher also stood, took a step backward, 
bowed, and said, 

“Good mawnin’, suh.’’ 

Bigger wondercd what Jan could want of him now. Was he not 
caught and ready for trial? Would not Jan get his revenge? Bigger 
stiffened as Jan walked to the middle of the floor and stood facing 
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him. Thcn it suddenly occurred to Bigger that he need not be 
standing, that he had no reason to fear bodily harm from Jan here 
in jail. rte sat and bowcd his head; the room was quiet, so quict that 
Bigger hcard the preachcr and Jan brqathing. The whitc man upon 
whom he had tried to blamc his crime stood bcfore him and he sat 
waitirig to hear angry words. Well, why didn’t he spcak? He lifted 
his eyes; Jan was looking straight at him and he looked away, But 
Jan’s face was not angry. If he werc not angry, thcn what did he 
want? He looked again and saw Jan's lips move to spcak, but no 
words came, And when Jan did speak his voicc was low and there 
were long pauses between the words; it seemed to Bigger that he was 
listeriing to a man talk to himself. 

“Bigger, maybe I haven’t the words to say what I want to say, but 
I'm going to try, . . . This thing hit mc like a bornb. It t-t-took me 
all week to get mysclf together. Thcy had me in jail and I couldn't 
for the life of me ligure out what was happening. . . . I—I don’t 
want to worry you, Bigger. I know you’re in trouble. But there’s 
‘something I just got to say. . . . You necdn't talk to me unlcss you 
want to, Bigger, I think I know something of what you're feeling 
now. I'm not dumb, Biggcr; I can undcrstand, evcn if I didn’t secm 
to undcrstand that night. . . .” Jan paused, swallowed, and lit a 
cigarette. *‘Wcll, you jarred mc- ... I see now. I was kind of blind. 
I—I just wanted to come herc and tell you that I’m not angry. . . . 
I’m not angry and 1 want you to let mc help you. I don't hate you 
for trying to blamc this thing on me. . . . Maybe you had good 
reasons. ... I don’t know. And maybe in a certain sense, I’m the 
oiie who's rcally guilty. . . .” Jan paused again and sucked long and 
hard at his cigarette, blcw the smoke out slowly and nervously bit his 
lips. “Biggcr, I’vc never done anything against you and yòur pcople 
in my lile. But I’m a white man and it would be asking too much to 
ask you not to hatc me, when evcry white man you see hates you. 
I—I know my . . . my face looks like theirs to you, even though I 
don’t fcel likc they do. But I didn’t know we were so far apart until 
that night. ... I cah undervStand now why you pullcd that gun on 
me when 1 waited outside that l^use to talk to you. Ic was thc only 
thing you could have doiie; bur^T^dn’t know rny white face was 
making you fecl guilty, condcmning'^u. . . .” Jan's lips hung open, 
but no words came from them; his eyes searchcd the corners of the 
room. 

Bigger sat silently, bewildered, feeling that he was on a vast blind 
wheel being turned by stray gusts of wind. The preacher came 
forwaid. 
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*‘Is yuh Mistah Erlone?” 

“Yes," said Jaii, turning. 

“Tha’ wuz a mighty fine thing you jus’ said, suh. Ef anybQdy 
he'p, this po* boy sho docs. Ah’m Revcren’ Haitimon'." ^ 

Bigger saw Jan and the preacher shake hands. 

“Though this thing hurt me, I got sornething out of rit/! 
said, sitiing down and turning to Biggcr. ‘*It made me see dJ 
into men. It madc me sce things I kncw, but had forgotten. I—J 
something, but 1 got somctJring, too. . . Jan tugged'at his tiel 
the room was silcnt, waiting for him to speak. “It taught me tha| 
your right to hate me, Bigger. I see now that you couldn't do 
thing else but that; it was all you had. Bui, Bigger, if I say youl 
the right to hate mc, then that ought to make things a little differ^ 
oughtn't it? Evcr sincc I got out of jail Tve been thinking this thj 
over aiid I fclt that I’m the one who ought to be in jail for mur 
instcad of you. But that can’t be, Bigger. I can't take upon mystì 
the blame for what one hundred million people have done." Ja 
leaned forward and stared at the floor. “Fm not trying to make up 
you, Bigger. I didn’t come here to feel sorry for you. I don't supf 
you’re so much worse offi than the rest of us who get tangled up ii| 
this world. Tm herc because I’m trying to live up to this thing as 
see it. And it isn't easy, Bigger. I—I loved that girl you killed, I—l 
ioved. . . His voice brokc and Biggcr saw his lips tremble. “I was 
in jail grieving for Mary and then I thought of all the black men 
who’ve been killed, thc black mcn who had to grieve when their 
people were snatcjied from them in slavery and since slavery. I 
thought that if they could stand it, then I ought to.” Jan crushed the 
cigarctce with his shoe. ”At first, I thought old man Dalton was 
trying to framc me, and I wanted to kill him. And when I heard that 
you’d done it, I wantcd to kill you. And then 1 goi to thinking. I saw 
if I killed, this thing would go on and on and never stop. I said, 
'l’ra going to help that guy, if he lets me.' ” 

”May Gawd in heaven bless yuh, son,” the preacher said. 

Jan lit another cigarette and offcred one to'^Bigger; but Bigger 
refused by keeping his hands folded in front of him and staring 
sionily at the floor. Jan's word^v^ere strange; he had never heard 
such talk bcfore. The meaning of what Jan had said was so new that 
he could not react to it; he simply sat, staring, wondering, afraid 
even to loojc at Jan. 

“Let me be on your side, Biggcr,” Jan said. “I can fight this thing 
with you, just like you’ve started it. I can come from all of those 
white people and stand here with you. Listen, I got a friend, a 
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lawyer. His name is Max. He understancls this thing and wants to 
help you, Won’t you talk to him?” 

Bigger understood that Jan was not holding him guilty for what 
hc hacl donc. Was this a trap? He looked at Jan and saw a white iare, 
but an honest face. This white man belicvcd in him, and thc momcnt 
he fclt that belief Jie fcJt guilty again; but in a dillcrcnt sense now. 
Suddcnly, tliis whitc man had come up to him, flung asidc tlie cur- 
tain and walked into thc room of his life. Jan had spoken a clcclara- 
tion of friendsliip that would make otlicr white mcn hate Jum: a 
particle of white rork Iiad detaclicd itself from that looming inoun- 
tain of whitc hate and had rolled down the slope, stopping still at 
his feet. TJie word Iiad become flcsh. For the first time in his lifc a 
white man bccame a human being to him; and thc reality of Jan’s 
humanity came in a stab of remorse: hc had killcd what this man 
loved and had hurt him. He saw Jan as tliough someone had per- 
formed an operation upon his cycs, or as though someone had 
■ snatched a deforming mask from Jan’s face. 

Biggcr startcd nervously; the prcachci’s hand came to his shouldcr. 

“Ali don’t wanna break in ’n’ meddle wherc Ah ain’ got no bisncss, 
suh,” the preacher said in a tone that was militant, l3ut deferring. 
“But tliere ain’ no usa draggin’ no Communism in this thing, Mistah. 
Àli rcspecks yo’ feelin’s powerfully, suh; but wliut yuh’s astin’ jus’ 
stirs up mo’ hatc. Whut this po’ boy needs is understandin'. . . .” 

“But hc’s got to figJit for it,” Jan said. 

”Ah'm wid yuh whcn yuh wanna change men’s hearts,” the 
preacher said. “But Ah can’t go wid yuli whcn yuh wanna stir up 
mo’ hatc. . . 

Biggcr sat lookiiig from onc to the othcr, bewildered. 

”How on earih are you going to change men’s liearts:. when the 
ncwspapers arc fanniiig hate into them every day?” Jan askcd. 

‘*Gawd kin change ’cml” the preacher said lervenLÌy. 

jan turncd to Biggcr. 

^ '“Won’t you lct nw fjriend hclp you, Bigger?” 

Bigger’s cyes lodlect round the room, as if sccking a mcans of 
esca})e. What could he say? He was guilty. 

“Forget me,” hc mumbled. 

“I can’t,” Jan said. 

*‘It’s over for me,” Bigger said. 

“Don’t you believe in yoursclf?” 

“Naw,” Bigger whispered tensely. 

”You believed enough to kill. You thought you were settling some- 
^thing, or you wouldn’t’ve killed,” said. 
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Bigger stared and did not answer. Did this man believe in him that 
much? 

“I want you to talk to Max," Jan said. 

Jan went to the door. A policcman opeiied it from the outside. 
Biggcr sat, open-mouthed, trying to feel where all this was bearing 
him. He saw a man*s head come into the door, a head strange and 
whitc, with silver hair and a lean white face that he had never seen 
before. 

“Come on in,** Jan said. 

“Thanks." 

The voice was qiiiet, fìrm, but kind; there was about the man's^ 
thin lips a faint smile that scemed to have always been there. The 
man steppcd inside; hc was talL 

“How are you, Bigger?'* 

Biggcr did not answer. He was doubtful agaìn. Was this a trap of 
some kind? 

“This is Reverend Hammond, Max,’* Jan said. 

Max shook hands with the preacher, then turned to Bigger. 

“I want to talk with you,“ Max said. “I'm from the Labor De- 
fenders. 1 want 10 help you.“ 

“I ain't got no moncy," Bigger said. 

“I know that. Listen, Bigger, don't be afraid of mc. And don't be 
afraid of Jan. We're not angry with you. I want to rcpresent you in 
court. Have you spoken to any other lawycr?" 

Bigger lookcd at Jan and Max again. They sccmed all right. But 
how on earth coul^ they Iielp him? Hc wanted heJp, but dared not 
think that anybody would want to do anything for him now. 

“Nawsuh," he whispered. 

“How have they treated you? Did they bcat you?’* 

“I been sick,” Bigger said, knowing that he Jiad to cxplain why he 
had not spokcn or caten in three days. “I been sick and I don't 
know." 

“Are you willing to let us handle your case?” 

“I ain’t got no money." 

“Forget about that-Listen, they’re taking you back to the inquest 
this afternoon. But you don't havc to answer any qucstions, see? Just 
sit and say nothing. Fll be there and you won’t have to be scared. 
After the inqucst they’ll take you to the Cook County Jail and 111 be 
over to talk with you.” 

“Yessuh.” 

“Here; take these cigarettes."' 

“Thank you, suh.“ 
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The door swung in and a tall, big-faced man with grey eyes came 
forward hurriedJy. Max and Jan and the preacher stood to one side. 
Biggcr stared at the man’s face; it teased him. Then he remembered; 
it was Buckley, the man facc he had seen the workmcn pasting 

upon a billboard a few nOTnings ago. Bigger listened to the men 
talk, feeling in the tones of tlietr voices a deep hostility tòward one 
another. 

“So, you're horning in again, hunh, Max?" 

“This boy’s my client' and he*s signing no confessions,” Max said. 

“What the hcll do I want with his confession?” Buckley asked. 
/'We’ve got cnough evidence on him to put him in a dozen electric 
chairs.” 

”ril scc that his rights are protected,” ,Max said. 

“Hcll, manl You can’t do hirn any good.” 

Max turned to Bigger. 

“Don’t let thcse people scare you, Bigger.” 

. Bigger heard, but did not answcr. 

“What in hell you Rcds can gct out of bothering with a black 
thing likc that, God only knows,” Bucklcy said, rubbing his hands 
across his eycs. 

“You’rc afraid that you won’t be able to kill this boy before the 
April elections, i£ we hjandle his case, aren’t you, Buckley?” Jan asked. 

Buckley whirled. ^ 

”Why in God’s namc can’t you pick out somcbody decent to de- 
fend sometimcs? Soi®body wholl apprcciate it. Why do you Reds 
take up with scum Iq this . .. . ?” 

”You and your \ have fòrced us to dcfcnd tfiis boy,” Max said. 

''What do you Euckley asked. 

**If you had not ;^d the namc of thc Conimunist^Party into 
this murder, I’d not here,” Max said. 

“Hell, this boy ihe name of rhe Commnnist Party to tbe 

kidnap note. . . 

”I realize that,” M^said. ”The boy got the idea from tlie news- 
papers. I’m dle£endi||^ Ihis boy because I’m convinced that men like 
you made him what His trying to blame ihe Communists for 
his crime was a nàtufa^ reaction £or him. He had heard men like 
you lie ^bout the CJomihunists'so much that he bclieved them. If I 
can make the pèople of this country under&^nd why this boy acted 
like he did, I’ll be cioing^òre than defending him.” 

]^ckley laughed, hit tht tip of a fresh cigar, lit it and stood 
pumng. He adyanced totlte e^nter of the room, cocked his head to 
.,one side, took tlìè c%at? òlit of his mouth and squinted at Bigger. 
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"^Boy, did you ever think you'd be as important a man as you are 
right now?" 

Bigger had bcen on the verge of accepting the friendsliip of Jan 
and Max, and now this man stood befor^MMrn. What did thc puny 
’friendship o£ Jan and Max mean in the laKe df a^million nien likc 
Bucklcy? 

“l'm the State's Attorncy,*' Bucklcy said, walking from onc cnd of 
ihe room to the other, His hat was on the back o£ his head. A whitc 
silk handkerchiet peepcd trom the brcast pocket of his black coat,* 
He paused by thc cot, towering over Biggcr. How soon wcrc thcy 
going to kill him, Bigger wondered. The breath of Warm hoj)C whidi 
Jan and Max had blown so softly upon him turuied to frost undcr 
Bucklcy’s fold ga/e. 

“Boy, rd likc to givc you a piece of good advicc. I*m going to be 
honcst with )ou and tcll you that you don’t have to talk to me 
unlcss you want lo, arul l’ll tell you that whatevcr you say to me 
miglìt be uscd against you in court, sec? But, boy, youVe caughtX 
That’s the first tliing you want to undcistand. Wc know what you’ve 
done. Wc got the cvidcncc. So you might as wcll falk.” 

‘TIc'll decide that with nic,” Max said. 

Buckley and Max faced cach other. 

“Listcn, Max. You’ie wasting your time. YouliJìi|iever get this boy 
ofl iii a million ycars. Nobody can commit a cru^ against a family 
Iikc thc Daltons and sncak out of it. Those pow* old parents are 
goiiig to bc in that court room lo scc that this This boy 

killed thc only tliing thcy had. If you want to your face, you 
and your budcly can lcave now and thc paper$ ' . <know you werc 

in liere. ...” 

”I rcscrve tJFic jcight to dctcrraine whcther I sh^d defend hira or 
not,” Max said. 

”Listcn, Max. You think I'm trying to hoodwill^ you, don't you?” 
Buckley asked, turning and going to the door.'^'*^t me show you 
something.” ' 

A policcman opencd the door and Buckley 

“Tell ’em to come in.'^ 

The room was silcnt. Bigger sat on tlie cot, IdOKing at tne floor. 
He bated this; if anyihing could be done tn Ip be himself 

wanteè to do it; not others. The more he làèit excrting the 
selves, the emptier hc fclt. He saw the poUcemaÀ'IÌing {ke door wì<Ì 
open. Mr. and Mrs. Dalton walked in slowly aiMÌ stOod; Mr, Dalton 
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was looking at him, his face white. Bigger half-rose in dread, then sa( 
again, his eyes lifted, but unsecing. He sank back to the cot. 

Swiftly, Buckley crossed the room and shook hands with Mr 
Dalton, and, turning to Mrs. Dalton, said: 

‘*I’m dreadfully sorry, madam.** 

* Bigger saw Mr. Dalton look at him, then at Buckley. 

**Did he say who was in this thing with him?" Mr. Dalton asked 

“Hc's just come out of it," Buckley said. "And hc’s got a lawyei 
'now." 

*‘I have charge of his dcfense," Max said. 

Biggcr saw Mr. Dalton look bricfly at Jan. 

"Biggcr, you’rc a foolish boy if you don’t tell who was in this thin§ 
with you," Mr. Dalton said. 

Biggcr tightened and did not answcr. Max walked over to Biggei 
and placcd a hand on his shoulder. 

"I will talk to him, Mr. Dalton," Max said. 

"rm not hcre to bully this boy," Mr. Dalton said. "But it’ll gc 
casier with him if hc tclls all he knows." 

There was silence. The preacher came forward slowly, hat in hand 
and stood in front of Mr. Dalton. 

'*Ah’ma preacher of the gospel, suh,” he said. “ *N* Ah’m might] 
sorry crbout whut’s done happened t* yo' daughter. Ah knows of yo 
good work, suh. 'N* the likes of this should'na come t' yuh," 

Mr. Dallon sighcd and said wcarily, 

“Thank you." 

“The best thing you can do is help us," Buckley said, turning u 
Max. “A gravc wrong has bcen done to two people who've helpec 
Ncgrocs morc than anybody I know." 

"I synipathizc with you, Mr. Dalton," Max said. “But killing thii 
boy isn't going to lielp you or any o£ us.” 

“I tried to hclp him,” Mr, Dalton said. 

“Wc wantcd to send him to school," said Mrs. Dalton faintly. 

“I know," Max said. “But those things don't touch the funda 
mental problcm-invohcd licre. This boy comes from an oppressec 
people. Evcn if hc's done wrong, we must take that into con 
sidcration." 

*1 want you to know that my heart is not hitter," Mr. Dalton said 
*'Whàt this boy has done will not influence my relations with th( 
Negro people. Why, only today I sent a dozen ping-pong tables t< 
.|be South Side Boys* Club. ..." 

“Mr. Daltonl" Max exclaimed, coming forward suddenly. *‘M; 
God, rnanl Will ping-pong keep men from murdering? Can't yoi 
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see? Evcn after losing your daughtcr, youYe going to keep going in 
the sarne direction? Don’t you grant as inuch life-feeiing to other men 
as you have? Could ping-pong have kept you from making your 
millions? This boy and millions likc him want a meaningful lifc, not 
ping-pong. . . 

“What do you want me to do?*' Mr. Dalton asked coldly. *‘Do yeu 
want me to dic and atone for a suffering I never caused? l’in not 
responsible for the state of this worìd. Tm doing all one man can. 
I suppose you want me to take my moncy and fling it out to thtf 
millions who have nothing?'’ 

“No; no; no. . . . Not that," Max said. “If you felt that millions 
of othcrs cxpcricnced life as deeply as you, but diflerently, you'd sce 
that what you're doing docsn't help. Something of a more funda- 
mental nature. ...” ^ 

“Communisml” Buckley boomed, ptilling down the corncrs of his 
lips. ”Gcntlemcn, let's don’t be childishl This boy's going on trial foi 
his life. My job is to enforcc the laws of this state. . . 

Bucklcy’s voice stopped as the door opencd and the policeman 
looked inside. 

"What is it?” Buckley asked. 

'*The boy's folks are here.” 

Bigger cringed. Not thisl Not here; not now\ He did not want his 
mother to comc in herc now, with thcsc people standing round. He 
looked aboiit with a wild, plcading exprcssion. Bucldey watched him, 
thcn turned back to thc policcman. 

”Thcy have a righf to scc 'im,” Buckley said. “Let 'em come in.” 

Though hc sat, Bigger felt his Icgs trembling. He was so tense#in 
body and mind that whcn the door swung in he bounded up and 
stood in thc middle of thc room. He saw his mother's facc; hc wantcd 
to run to hcr and push her back throtigh the door. She was standing 
still, one hand upon the doorknob; thc other hand clutchcd a frayed 
pocketbook, which shc dropped and ran to him, throwin^j her arms 
about him, cr\ing, 

“My baby. . .” 

Biggcr's body was stiff with dread and indecision. He felt hiì 
mother's arms tight about him and he looked over her shoulder and 
saw Vera and Buddy come slowly inside and stand, looking about 
timidly. Beyond ihem he saw Gus and G.H. and Jack, their lìlouth! 
open in awe and fear. Vcra's lips were trcmbling and Buddy's hand| 
were clenchcd. Buckley, the prcacher, Jan, Max, Mr. and Mrs. Daltglp 
stood along the wall, behind him, looking on silently. Bigger wanted 
to whirl and blot them from sight. The kind words of Tan and Mas 
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wcre forgotten now. He fclt that all of thc whitc pcople in the room 
werc mcasuring cvery inch of his wcakncss. Hc idcntified himself 
with his family and lelt thcir nakcd shamc under the eycs of whiie 
folks. While looking at his brothcr and sister and fccling his molhcr’s 
arins about hini; while knowing that Jack and G.H. and Gus were 
standing awkwardly in ihe doorway staring at hiin in curious dis- 
belief—whilc bcing conscious of all this, Biggcr fclt a wild and out- 
landish convirtion surge in him: Thcy oufrJii to be glad! It was a 
^trangc but strong fccling, springing Irom the vcry dcpths of his lifc. 
Had he not takcn lully u]v>n hinisclf llic crime of bcing black? Had 
he not done the ihing which ihcy dreadcd abovc all othcrs? Thcn 
they ought not starid hcre and piiy him, cry ovcr him; but look at 
him and go Iiomc, contented. fceling that their shame was washed 
away. 

‘‘Oh, Biggcr, soril” his mother wailed. “We bccn so worricd. . . . 
We ain’t slc]:)t a singlc nightl The policc is thcre all the tirne. . . . 
They staiid outside our door. . . . Ì'hcy watch and follow us cvcry- 
whcrc! Son, son. . . .” 

Bigger heard her sobs; but what could hc do? Shc ought not to 
have comc Iicre. Buddy came over to him, fumbling with his cap. 

“Listcn, Biggcr, if you didn’t do it, just icll mc and J’ll fix 'cm. 
ril gct a gim and kill four or five of ’em. . . .” 

l’he room gaspcd. Biggcr tiirned his head quickly and saw that the 
whitc faccs along the wall wcre shockcd and startled. 

“Don’t talk iliat way, Buddy,” the mother sobbcd. “You w^ant me 
10 dic right now? 1 can’t stand no nioic of lliis. You mustn’t talk 
that way. . . . Wc in enough trouble now. ...” 

“Don’t lel ’em Irc it you bad, Bigger,” Buddy said stoutly. 

Bigger wantcd to cornfort them in the prcscncc of ihc white folks, 
but did not know how. Desperatcly, hc cast about for sometliing to 
say. Ilatc and shanic boiled in him dgaiusl ihc pcojdc bchind his 
back; he Lricd to think of words that would defy them, words that 
woiild let ihem know that he had a w^orld and life of his own in 
spite of ihcm. And at thc samc timc he w’auted those words to stop 
ilìc tcars of his mothcr and sister, to <|uict and soothe thc angcr of 
his brothcr; hc longcd to stop thosc tcars and tliat angcr bccause he 
kncw that they wcre fulile, that ihe pcople wlio stood along the wall 
back (d him had thc dcstiny of him and his faniiìy in their hands. 

“Aw, Ma, don’t you-all worry none,” hc said, amazed at his own 
words; he was posscssed by a quecr, imperious nervous energy. “I’ll 
bc out of this in no time.” 

His mother gave him an incredulous stare. Bigger turned his head 
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again and looked fevcrishly and defiantly at the white faccs along the 
wall. Thcy werc staring at him in surprise. Bucklcy’s lips wcrc 
twistcd in a faint sniilc. }an and Max lookcd dismaycd. Mrs. Dalton, 
whitc as thc wall behind hcr, listcncd, opcn-niouthcd. The jrrcacher 
and Mr. Dalton wcrc shaking thcir hcads sadly. Biggcr kncw that no 
onc in thc room, exccpt Buddy, beiieved him. His mother turnod Ijcr 
facc away and cricd. Vcra knclt ujjon the lloor and covcred hcr face 
ìvith her hands. 

‘'Bigger,” his mothcr’s voicc camc low and quict; shc caught hi«j 
face bctwcen the palms of her trembling hands. “Bigger,” she said, 
“tell mc. Is thcrc anything, ^rrything we can do?’* 

He kncw that his moihcr’s question had been promptcd by his 
telling her that hc would get out of all this. He kncw that thcy had 
nothing; thcy were so poor that they wcrc dcj^ending ujjon public 
charity to eat. He was aslìamed of what hc had donc; he should have 
bcen honest with thcm. It had bccn a wild and foolish irnpulse that 
had madc him try to aj^pear strong and innocent before thcm. Maybe 
they would rcmembcr him only by thosc foolish words aftcr they 
had killed him. His mothcr’s eycs were sad, skcptical; but kind, 
paticnt, waiting for his answer, Ycs; hc had to wij^e out that lie, not 
onlv so that they might know the truth, but to redeem himself in ihe 
eycs of those whitc laccs bchind his back along the white wall. He 
was lost: but he would not cringe; hc would not lie, not in the 
prcscnce of that whilc mountain looming bchind him. 

'‘Therc ain’i nothing. Ma. But l’m all right,” he mumblcd. 

Thcre was silcncc.* Buddy lowcrcd his eyes. Vcra sobbed loudcr. 
She seemcd so littlc and hcljdess. Shc should not have comc herc. 
Her sorrow accuscd him. If he could only make hcr go homc. It was 
preciscly to keep from fecling this hate and shame and dcsj)air that 
he had always aftcd hard and tough toward thcm; and now he was 
without dcfcnsc. His eycs roved thc room, sccing Gus and G.H. 
aud }ack. d hcy saw him looking at thcm and came forward. 

”l’m sorry, Bigger,” Jack said, his cycs on the floor. 

‘‘They pickcd us up, too,” G.H. said, as though trying to comfort 
Bigger wiih thc fact. “But Mr. Erlonc and Mr. Max got us out. They 
tried to make us tcll about a lot of things we didn’t do, but we 
wouldn’t tell.” 

"Anything we can do, Bigger?” Gus asked. 

*Tm all right,” Bigger said. “Say, whcn you go, take Ma hoilie, 
will you?” 

“Sure; sure,” they said. 

Again there was silence and Bigger’s taut nerves ached to fill it up. 
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“How you 1 - 1 -likc thcm scwing classcs at the Y, Vera?” he asked. 

Vcra tightcncd her hands ovcr hcr face. 

*‘Bigger/' his mothèr sobbcd, trying to talk through her teais. 
“Biggcr, honcy, she won’t go to school no morc. She says the other 
girls look at and make hcr ‘shamed. . . 

dle had livcd and actcd on the assumption that hc was alone, and 
now he saw that he had not bccn. What lic had donc made others 
suffcr. No mattcr how nuxch he would long for them to forget him, 
t'hey would not bc ablc to. His family was a part of him, not only 
in blood, but in spirit. Hc sat 011 the cot and his mothcr knelt at his 
feet. Her face was lifted to his: hcr cycs wcre ernpiy, eyes that looked 
upward when thc last hopc of carth had failcd. 

“I'm praying for you, son. Hiat's all I can do now," she said. “The 
Lord knows 1 did all I could for you and your sister and brother. 
I srrubbcd and washcd and ironcd from morning till night, day in 
and day out, as long as 1 had strength in my old body. 1 did all I 
know how, son, and if I left anything undone, it’s just 'causc I didn't 
know. It's just 'cause your poor old ma couldn't scc, son. When I 
heard thc news of what happcned, 1 got on my knccs and turncd my 
eyes to God and askcd Hiin if 1 had raiscd you wrong. I asked Him 
to lct me bcar your burden if 1 did wrong by you. Honcy, your poor 
old rna can't do nothing now. I'm old and this is too much for mc. 
l'm at the cnd of my ropc. Listcn, son, your poor old ma wants you 
to promisc her one thing. . . . Honey, whcn ain't nobody round 
you, whcn you alonc, get on your knces and^tcll God everything. 
Ask Him to guidc you. That’s all you can do now. Son, promise me 
you’ll go to 11 im.” ♦ 

“Ahmcni” the jxrcacher intoned fcrvcntly. 

“Forget me, Ma,” Bigger said. 

“Son, I can’t forgct you. You'rc my boy. I brought you into this 
world.” 

“Forgct mc, Ma.” 

“Son, Fm worricd about you. I can't hclp it. You got your soul to 
save. I won't be able to rcst casy as long as I’m on this earth if 1 
thouglit you had gone away from us witliout asking God for help. 
Bigger, we had a hard tinic in this world, but through it all, we been 
togethcr, ain't wc?” 

“Yessum,” hc whìspcrcd. 

“Son, thcrc’s a place whcic we can be togethcr again in the great 
bye and byeHiGod’s done fixed it so wc can. Hc's fixed a meeting 
place for us, a place wherc we can live without fcar. No matter what 
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happens to us here, we can bc togethcr in God*s heavcn. Bigger, your 
old ma’s a-begging you to promise her you’ll pray " 

‘'She’s tellin’ yuh right, son,” the preachcr said. 

’Torgct mc, Ma,” Biggcr said. 

“Don’t you want to sce your old ma again, son?” 

Slowly, hc stood up and lifted his Jiands and tried to touch hjs 
mother’s facc and tell her ycs; and as Iie did so someihing scrcamcd 
deep down in him that it was a lic, that sccìng her aftcr thcy killed 
him would iicvcr bc. But liis mothcr bclicvcd; it was her last hopc> 
it was what had kcpt hcr going through the long years, And she was 
now^ believing it all the hardcr bccause of thc trouble he had broughi 
upon her. His hands finally touched her farc and he said with a sigh 
(knowing that it would ncvcr bc, knowing that his hcart did not 
believc, knowing that whcn hc dicd, it would bc over, forevcr): 

” 1’11 pray, Ma.” 

Vera ran to liim and embraccd him. Buddy looked gratcful. His 
mother was so happy that all she could do was cry. Jack and G.IL 
and Gus smiled. Thcn his mothcr stood up and encircled him with 
her arms. 

“Come herc, Vcra,” slie whimpered. 

Vcra camc. 

"Come here, Buddy.” 

Buddy came. 

"Now, put your arms around your brother,” she said. 

Thcy stood in thc niiddle of the floor, crying, with thcir arms 
lockcd aboui Biggcr. ^iggcr hcld his facc stiff, hating thcm and him- 
self, fceling the white pcople along the wall watching. IIis mothcr 
mumbled a praycr, to which the preacher chanted. 

”Lord, here wc is, maybe for the last timc. You gavc me these 
children, Lord, and told mc to raise ’em. If I failed, Lord, I did the 
best I could. (Ahmen!) Thcse poor children’s been with mc a long 
time and they’s all I got. Lord, please let me scc ’em again aftcr the 
sorrow and suffering of this worldl (Hear her, Lawd!) Lord, please 
let me see ’em wherc I can lovc ’em in peace. Let me see ’em again 
beyond the grave! (Have rnercy, Jesus!) You said You’d heed prayer, 
Lord, and l’m asking this in the name of Your son.” 

“Ahmen ’n’ Gawd biess yuh, Sistah Thomas,^’ the prcacher said. 

They took their arms from round Bigger, silently, slowly,^ then 
turned thcir faces away, as though thcir wcakness made them 
ashamed in the presence of powers greater than thernselves. 

”We leavffig you now with God, Bigger,” his motjtier said. “Be 
sure and pray, son.” 
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They Jcisscd him. 

liuckley cainc forward. 

’“You’Il havc lo go now, Mrs. Tliomas/’ he said. Hc turned to 
Mr. and Mrs. Dalton. “J’ni sorry, Mrs. Dalton. I didn’t inean to kcep 
you slanding liicrc so Jong. IJut you scc how things arc. . . .“ 

.. Biggcr saw liis inotlicr straightcn sucldcnly and starc at the blind 
wliitc woinan. 

“Is you Mrs. Dalton?” sJic asked. 

^ Mrs. Dalion inovcd iicrvously, liftcd hcr thin, whitc hands and 
tiltcd hcr hcad. Ihr moutli camc oj^cn and Mr. Dalton j^laccd an 
arrn al)out Jicr. 

“Ycs,” Mj's. Dalton wliispcrcd. 

“Oh, Mrs. Dallon, corne right this way,” Bucklcy said hiirricdly. 

“No; plcasc,” Mrs. Dalton said. “What is it, Mrs. Thomas?” 

Biggcr’s jnothcr ran and knclt on thc lloor at Mrs. Dalton’s fcct. 

“Plcasc, maml” shc wailcd. “Idease, don’t lct ’cm kill my boyl You 
know how a mothcr fcclsl Plcasc, mam. . . . Wc live in yoiir 
housc. . . . Thcy done askcd us to inovc. . . . Wc ain’t got noth- 
ing. . . 

Biggcr was paralyz.cd with shamc; hc fcli violaicd. 
lie shoulcd, inorc in shainc tiian angcr. 

Max and Jan ran to thc black woinaii and tricd to lift hcr ujx 

“Tliat’s all right, Mrs. 'rhomas,” Max said. “Comc with nie.’’ 

“Waii,” Mrs. Dalton said. 

“Plcasc, mam! Don’t lct ’cm kill my bo}! IIc ain’t ncver had a 
chanccl Hc’s just a j)oor boy! Don’t let ’cin kill‘im! ril work for you 
for ihe rest of my lifc! ril do anylhing you say, mam!” the mother 
sobbcd. 

Mrs. Dalton stooj»cd slowly, her hands trembling in the air. Shc 
touched ilie moihcr’s hcad. * 

‘l’hcrc’s nothing T can do now/’ Mt«? D;drnn calmly, “Tr’s out 
of my hands. 1 did all J could, wheri I wanlcd to givc your ì)Oy a 
chancc at life. YouVe not to blame for this, You must bc brave. 
Maybc it’s bcttcr. . . 

“If you sj)eak to ’cm, tbey’ll listen lo you, mam,’’ the mother 
sobb^Hl. “Tcll 'cm to havc mcrcy on rny boy . . 

“Mrs. rhomas, it’s loo late £or me to do anything now,” Mrs. 
Dalton srjid. “Vou must not lccl like this. You liave your otlier chil- 
drcn to think of. . . 

“I know you hatc us, mam! You lost your daughter. . . .” 

“No; no. ... 1 don’t hatc yoii,” Mrs. Dalton said. 

Thc mothcr crawled from Mrs. Dalton to Mr. Dalton. 
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“You's rich and powcrful,’* shc sobbcd. “Sparc rnc iny boy. . . 

Max struggled with thc black wonian and goi hcr 10 hcr fccl. 
Bigger’s shamc for his mothcr amountcd lo haic. Hc siood wiih 
clcnchcd llsts, hi$ cycs burning. Hc fclt that in anotlier momcnt hc 
would havc lcaped at her. 

“That’s all right, Mrs. Thomas,” Max said. 

Mr. Dalton camc forward. 

“Mrs. Thomas, thcrc’s notliing wc can do,’’ he said. “This (hing is 
out of our hands. Up to a ccrtain point wc can help you, biit bc)ond 
that. . . . Peoplc niust protect thcrnsclves. But you w'on’t have to 
niovc. ril icll tlicm not to makc yoii movc.” 

'rhe black wonian sobbcd. Finally, shc quictcd enough to sj^eak, 

“Tliank you, sir. God knows J iliaiik you. . . .” 

She tiirncd again toward liiggcr, but Max lcd hcr from the room. 
Jan caught hold of Vcra’s arm and lcd hcr forward, thcii sto]3j)ed in 
thc doorwày, looking at Jack and G.H. and Gus. 

“You boys going to tlie Souih Side?” 

“Ycssuh, ’ thcy said. 

“Comc 011. I got a car downstairs. I'l) take you/’ 

“Ycssuh.” 

Buddy lingcrcd, looking wdstfully at Bigger. 

“Good-byc, Biggcr,” hc said. 

“Good-bye, Biukly,” Biggcr mumblcd. 

The jircacher jiasscd Biggcr and jircssed his arrn. 

“Gawd blcss you, son.” 

l’hcy alJ lcfl c xhq)! Biuklcy. Biggcr sai again uj)ou thc cot, weak 
and cxhaustcd. Bucklcy stood ovcr hirn. 

“Nc»w, Biggcr, yoii scc alJ thc trouble you’vc causcd? Now, I’d like 
to get tliis*casc out of thc way as soon as jrossiblc. TJic longcr you 
stay in jail, tRc morc agitation therc’II be ior and against you. And 
that clocsn't hclp you any, no inatter who tells you it does. Boy, 
there’s not but one thing for you to do, aiid that’s to come clcan. 
I know thosc Rcds, Max and Erlone, have told yoii a lot of things 
about whai tJiey’re going to do for yoìf, But, don’t believe ’om. 
Thcy’re just after publicity, boy; just aftcr building themsclvcs uj:> at 
your cxpcnsc, scc? Thcy can’t do a damn thing for youl You’rc deal- 
ing witli the law nowl And if you let those Rcds put a lot of fool 
ideas into your head, thcn you’re gambling with your own life.” 

Buckley stopped and relit his cigar. He cocked his head to one side, 
listening. 

“You hear that?” he asked softly. 

Bigger looked at him, puzzled. He listcncd, hcaring a faint din. 
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, “Comc hcrc, boy. I want to show you something,*' he said, rising 
and catching hold of Biggcr’s arm. 

Bigger was reluctant to lollow him. 

“Comc on. Nobocly's going to hurt you.“ 

Biggcr followcd him out of thc door; thcrc werc several policemen 
standing on guard in thc hallway. Bucklcy lcd Biggcr to a window 
through wliich hc lookcd and saw thc strccis below crowdcd with 
masscs of pcoplc in all directions. 

“Scc ihat, boy? Thosc pcople would likc to lynch you. That’s why 
I’m asking you to trust mc and talk to mc. The quickcr wc gct this 
thing ovcr, ihc bcitcr lor you. We’re going to try to kccp ’cm from 
bothcring you. But can't you scc thc longcr thcy stay around hcre, 
the hardcr it’Il bc for us to handle thcm?" 

Bucklcy lct go of Biggcr’s arm and hoisted thc window; a cold 
wind swcpt in and Biggcr hcard a roar of voices. Involuntarily, he 
stcpjK'd backward. Would thcy brcak into thc jail? Bucklcy shut the 
window and led him hack to the room. He sat upon thc cot and 
Bucklcy sat oppositc him. 

“You Jook like an intclligent boy. You see what you’re in. Tell me 
about this thing. Don't let (hosc Rcds fool you inio saying you're not 
giiilty. l’m talking to you as straight as I’d talk to a son of mine. Sign 
a confcssion and gct ihis ovcr with." 

Biggcr said nothing; he sat looking at thc floor. 

“Was Jan mixcd up in this?" 

Biggcr hcard thc faint excitcd sound of mob voiccs coming through 
the concrctc walls of the building. * 

“Hc provcd an alibi and he’s free. Tell mc, did he leavc you hold- 
ing the bag?" 

Biggcr heard thc far-away clang of a sircct car. ^ 

“If hc madc you do it, thcn sign a x:omplaint agaiiist him.’’ 

Biggcr saw thc shining tip of the man s bìack shoes; the sharp 
crcascs in his stripcd trousers; thc clcar, icy gliniing of the cycglasses 
iipon his high, long nose. 

“Boy," said Bucklcy in a voice so loud that Bigger flinched, 
“whcr<"’s Bessic?" 

Bigger's eyes widcncd. Hc had not thought of Bessic but oncc since 
hìs capture. Hcr death was iinimporiant besidc (hat of Mary’s; he 
kncw ihat when thcy killcd him it would be for Mary’s death; not 
Bcssie’s. 

“Well, boy, we found her, You hit her with a brick, but she didn't 
die right away. . . 
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Bigger's muscles jorkccl him to his fcet. Bcssie alivc\ But thc voice 
droncd on and hc sat down. 

“She tried to get out of that air-shaft, but she coiildn’t. Shc frozc 
to dcath. We got the brick you hit hcr with. Wc got thc blanket and 
thc c|iult and thc pillows you took from hcr room. We got a letter 
from hcr purse she had writtcn to you and hadn't mailcd, a letter 
tclling you she didn't want to go through with trying to collect the 
ransom money, You scc, boy, wc got you. Come on, now, tcll mc all 
about it.“ 

Biggcr said nothing. Hc buried his facc in his hands. 

“You rapcd hcr, didn’t you? Wcll, if )ou woiYt lell about Bessie, 
thcn tell mc about that woman you rapcd and chokcd to death over 
on Univcrsity Avcnuc last fall.“ 

Was the man trying to scare him, or did hc really think he had 
donc othcr killings? 

“Boy, you might just as wcll tcll mc. We've got a line on all you ever 
did. And how about thc girl you attackcd in Jackson Park last sum- 
mcr? Listen, boy, when you wcic in your ccli slecping and wouldn’t 
talk, we brought women in to identify you. Two women swore com- 
plaints againsi you. Onc was the sistcr of the woman you killed last 
fall, Mrs. Clinton. The othcr wornan, Miss Ashton. says you attacked 
her last summcr by climbing tbrough the window of her bcdroom.’' 

“I ain’t bothcred no woman last summcr or last fall cither,’’ Biggcr 
said. 

“Miss Ashton identificd you. Shc .swcars you’re the one.’’ 

“I don’t know iiothing about it/’ 

“But Mrs. Clinton, thc sister of thc woman you killcd last fall, 
camc to your ccll and pointcd you out. Who’ll bclieve you when you 
say you didn’t do it? You killed and raped two women in two days; 
who’ll bclieveyru whcn you say you didn’t raj)e and kill thc others? 
Come on, boy You havcn’t a chance holding out.’’ 

“I don’t know nothing about other women,’’ Bigger repeated 
stubbornly. 

Bigger wondered how much did the man rcally know. Was he 
lying about the other.womcn in order to get hini to tcll about Mary 
and Bessic? Or were th'^y really trying to pin other crimes upon him? 

“Boy, when the newspapcrs get hold of what wc’ve got 011 you, 
you're cooked. I’m not the one who’s doing this. The Police Depart- 
ment is digging up thc dirt and bringing it to mc. Why don’t you 
talk? Did you kill the other women? Or clid somebody make you do 
it? Was Jan in this business? Were the Reds helping you? You're a 
fool if Jan was mixed up in this and you won’t telL’’ 
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Biggcr shiftcd his feet and listened to the faint dang of another 
street car passing. Thc nian leaned forward, caught hold of Bigger’s 
arm and spoke while shaking him. 

'‘You’re hurting nobody but yourself holding out like this, boyl 
Tcll me, were Mary, Bessie, Mrs. Clinton’s sister, and Miss Ashton 
the*only womcn you rapcd or killcd?" 

The words burst out of Biggcr: 

“J ncvcr heard of no Miss Clinton or Miss Ashton beforel” 

^‘Didn’t you attack a girl in Jackson Park last summer?” 

“Nawl” 

“Didn't yoii choke and rape a wonian on University Avenue last 
fall?” 

“Nawl” 

“Didn’i you climb through a window out in Englewood last fall 
and rapc a woman?” 

“Naw; nawl I tell you I didn'tl” 

• “You’rc not tclling thc truth, boy. Lying won’t gct you anywhere.” 

“I am telling thc truthl” 

“Whosc idca was thc kidnap notc? Jan’s?” 

”Hc didn’t havc nothing to do with it,” said Bigger, fecling a 
keen dcsire on the man’s part to have him implicatc Jan. 

“What’s thc usc of your holding out, boy? Make it easv for your- 
self.” 

Why not talk and get it over with? Thcy kncw he was guilty. They 
could provc it. If he did not talk, then ihey would say he had com- 
mittcd cvcrv crime thcy could think of. 

“Boy, why didn’t you and your pals rob Blum’s storc like you’d 
planned to Ìast Saturday?” 

Biggcr lookcd at him in surprise. They had found that out, tool 

“Yoii didn’t think I knew about that, did you? I knW a lot more, 
boy. J know about that dirty trick you and your friend Jack pulled 
off in thc Rcgal Thcatre, too. You wonder how I know it? The 
managcr told iis whcn we were checking up. I know wliat boys likc 
yoii do, Biggcr. Now, copie on. You wrote that kidnap note, didn’t 
yon?” 

“Yeab,” hc sighcd. “I wrote it.’* 

”Who hcl]>cd you?” 

^'Nobody.” 

“Who was going to help you to collect the ransom money?” 

“Bcssie.” 

”Come on. Was it Jan?” 

“Naw.” 
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‘*Bessic?’* 

“Yeah/’ 

“Then why clid you kill hcr?” 

Nervously, Biggcr’s fìngers fiimblcd with a pack of cigarcttos and 
got onc out. The man siruck a match and held a light for him, but 
he struck his own inatch and ignored ihe offered flame. 

’‘Whcn I saw I couldn’t get the moncy, I killed her to kccp her 
from talking,” he said. 

'And you killed Mary, too?” 

“I didn't mean to kill hcr, but it don't matter now,” hc said. 

“Did you lay hcr?” 

“Naw.” 

”You laid Bcssie bcforc you killed her. The doctors said so. And 
now you expect me to believe you didn’t lay Mary.” 

“I didn*tV* 

”Did Jan?” 

“Naw.” 

“Didn’t Jan lay her first and thcn you? . . 

“Naw; naw. . . .” 

“But Jan wrote ihe kidnap note, didn’t he?” 

”1 never saw Jan l)efore that night.” 

“But didn't he write the note?” 

”Naw; I tell you he didn’t.” 

**You wrote the note?” 

“Yeah.” 

”Didn’t Tan tell you to write it?” 

”Naw.” 

”Why did you kill Mary?” 

Hc did not answer. 

”Sec here, bo*y. What you say doesn’t make scnse. You wcre ncver 
in the Dalton home until Saturday night. Yet, in one night a girl is 
rapcd, killed, burnt, and the nOct night a kidnap note is sent. Come 
on. Tcll rne everything that happened and about cverybody who 
helped you.” 

”Thcre wasn’t nobody but me. I don^t care what happens to me, 
but you can’t make me say things about other peoplc.” 

“But you told Mr. Dalton that Jan was in this thing, too.” 

“I was trying to blame it on him.” 

”Well, come on. Tell me eyerything ihat happened.” 

Bigger rose and wcnt to the wùndow. His hands caugh| the cold 
steel bars in a hard grip. He knew as he stood there that he could 
never tell why he had killed. It was not that he did not |r^lly want 
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-to tcll, but the telling of it would have involvcd an cxplanation of 
his entirc lifc. Thc actual killing of Mary and Bessie was not what 
concerncd him most; it was knowirig and feeling that he could 
never niake anybody know what had driven him to it. His crimes 
were known, but what he had felt beforc he committcd theni would 
neVer bc known. Hc would havc gladly adrnitted his guilt if he had 
thought that in doing so he could have also given in the same 
breath a sensc of the dcep, choking hate that had been his life, a 
hìlte that he had riot wantcd to have, but could not help having. 
How could he do that? The impulsion to try to tcll was as dccp as 
had been thc urge to kill. 

Hc fclt a hand touch his shouldcr; lie did not turn round; his eyes 
lookcd dowriward and saw the man's gleaming black shoes. 

know how you fccl, boy. You're colorcd and you feel that you 
havcn’t had a squarc dcal, don’t you?” tlie inan’s voice came low and 
soft; and Riggcr, listening, hated him for tclling him what he knew 
was true, Hc rcstcd his tircd head against the steel bars and won- 
dercd how was it possible for this man to know so much about him 
and yct be so bittcrly against him. “Maybe you’ve been brooding 
about this color question a long timc, hunh, boy?" the man’s voice 
continued low and soft. ''Maybe you think I don’t understand? But 
I do. 1 know how it feels to walk along the strcets like other people, 
dressed like them, talking like them, and yet excluded for no rcason 
exccpt that you're black. I know your pcople. Why, they give me 
votes out iherc on thc South Side every election. I once talked to a 
colored boy who rapcd and killed a woman, just'like you raped and 
killed Mrs. Cliotori’s sistcr. . . 

"1 didn’t do itl” Bigger screamed. 

“Why kccp saying that? If you talk, maybe the judgc^ll help you, 
Confcss it all and gct it ovcr with. You’ll feel bctter. Say, listcn, if 
you tell mc cvcrything, ril see that you’re sent to thc hospital for an 
examination, scc? If thcy say you’re not responsible, then maybe you 
won’t havc to dic. . . .” 

Bigger’s angcr rosc. He was not crazy and he did not want to be 
called crazy. 

”I don’t want to go to no hospital.” 

“It’s a way out for you, boy.” 

“I don’t want no way out.” 

“Listcn, start at the beginning, Who was the first woman you ever 
killed?” 

He said nothing. He wanted to talk, but he did not like the note 
of intense eagerness in the man’s voice. He heard the door behind 
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him open; he turnecl his head just in time to scc anothcr white mai| 
look in questioningly. 

*‘I thought you wanted me,” thc man said. 

“Ycs; corne on in/‘ Buckley said. 

The man came in and took a scat, holding a pencil and papcr on 
his knee. 

“Hcre, Bigger,” Buckley said, taking Biggcr by tlic arm. “Sit down 
herc and teli me all about it. Get it over with.’* 

Bigger wantcd to tell how he had felt whcn Jan had held his 
hand; how Mary had made him feel when she asked him about how 
Negroes livcd; the trcmcndous excitement that had hold of him 
during the day and night he had been in the Dalton home—but thcre 
were no words for him. 

“You went to Mr. Dalton's home at five-thirly that Saturday, 
didn’t you?” 

“Yessuh,” he mumbled. 

Listlessly, he talked. Hc traced his every action. He pauscd at each- 
question Buckley asked and wondcrcd how he could link up his bare 
actions with what he had fclt; but his words came out flat and dull. 
White mcn wcre looking at him, waiiing for his words, and all the 
feclings of his body vanished,’just as they had whcn he was in the 
car between jan and Mary. When he was through, he felt more lost 
and undone than whcn he was captured. Buckl^y stood up; the other 
white man rose and hcld out the papcrs for him to sign. Hc took 
the pen in hand. Wcll, why shouldn’t he sign? He was guilty. He 
was lost. They werS going to kill him. Nobody could help him. Thcy 
were standing in front of him, bending over him, looking at him, 
waiting. His hand shook. Hc signed. 

Buckley slowly iolded the papers and put them into his pocket. 
Biggcr looked*up at the two men, hclplessly, wonderingly. Buckley 
looked at the othcr whitc man and smiled. 

“That was not as hard as I thought it would bc,“ Bucklcy said. 

“Hc came through like a clock,” the other man said. 

Buckley lookcd down at Bigger and said, 

“Just a scarcd colored boy from Mississippi.” 

There was a short silence, Bigger felt that they had forgotten hira 
already. Then he heard them speaking. 

“Anytlìing else, chief?'* 

“Naw. ril be at my club. Let mc know how the inquest turns out." 

“O.K., chief.“ 

“So l6ng.“ 

“ril be seeing you, chief.*' 
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Bigger felt so empty and beaten that he slid to the floor. He heard 
the feet of thc mcn walking away soitly. The door opened and shut. 
He was alono, profoiindly, incscapably. He rollcd on the floor and 
sobbcd, wondcriiig what it was that had hold of him, why he was 
here. 


Hc lay on thc cold floor sobbing; but rcally he was standing up 
strbngly with contrite Iicart, holding his life in his hands, staring at 
it with a wondering qucstion. He lay on the cold floor sobbing; but 
really he was pushing forward with his puny strength against a 
world too big and too strong for him. He lay on thc cold floor sobbing; 
biit really hc was groping forward with ficrcc zcal into a weltcr of 
circimistanccs which he fclt contained a watcr of mercy for the thirst 
of his hcart and brain. 

He wcpt bccausc hc had oncc again trusted his feelings and they 
had bctraycd him. Why should hc have fclt thc nccd to try to make 
his fcclings known? And why did not hc hcar resounding echoes of 
his fcclings in thc hcarts of othcrs? There werc timcs when he did 
hcar cchocs, but always they wcre couchcd in tones which, living as 
^ Ncgro, hc could not answcr or acccpt without losing face witli the 
world which had first evoked in him thc song of marihood. He feared 
and hated the prcacher because the prcachcr had told him to bow 
down and ask for a mcrcy hc kncw hc nccdcd; but his pridc would 
nevcr let him do that, not ihis sidc of thc grave^ not while the sun 
shone. And Jan? And Max? Thcy wcrc telling him to believe in hini- 
self. Oncc bcforc hc had accepted coinplcicly what his life had made 
him fccl, evcn unto murdcr. Hc had empiicd the vcsscl which lifc had 
filled for him and found thc cmptying incaninglcss. Yg; ilrc vcsscl was 
full again, waiting to bc poured out. But nol Not blindiy this timcl 
He felt that hc could not movc again unless he swung out from the 
basc of his own feclings; hc felt that hc would havc to have light in 
ordcr to act now. 

Gradually, morc from a Icssening of strength than from peace of 
soul, his sobs ccased and he lay on his back, staring at the cciling. 
He had confcsscd and death looracd now for certain in a public 
future. How could he go to his dcath with whitc faces looking on 
and saying that only death would curc him for having flung into 
thcir laces his feeling of beiirg black? How could death be victory 
now? 

He sighed, pullcd up ofl the floor and lay on the cot, half-awake, 
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half-asleep. The door opened and four policemen came and stood 
above him; one touched his shoulder. 

“Come on, boy.” 

He rose and lookedl at them questioningly. 

“You’rc going back to thc inqucst.” 

They clickcd the handcuffs upon his wrists and led him into thc 
hall, to a waiting clcvator. Thc doors closed and he dropped down- 
ward through space, standing between four tall, silent men in bluc. 
Thc clcvator stoppcd; thc doors opencd and he saw a rcstless crowd 
of peoplc and hcard a babble of voices. They lcd him through a 
narrow aislc. 

“That sonofàbitcliV* 

“Gee, isn’t hc blackV* 

”Kill ’iml” 

A hard blow camc to his tcmple and hc vslumped to the floor. The 
faces and voices left him. Pain throbbcd in his head and the right 
side of his facc numbcd. Hc hcld up an elbow to protect himself; 
they yanked him back upon his fect. When his sight clearcd he saw 
policemen struggling with a slender white man. Shouts rose in a 
mighty roar. To thc front of him a white man pounded with a 
hammcr-likc piecc of wood upon a table. 

”QuietI Or thc room’ll bc clcared of evcrybody cxcept witnesscsl” 

The cfamor ceascd. Thc poiicemcn pushed Bigger into a chair. 
Stretching to thc four walls of thc room was a solid shcet of white 
faces. Standing with squarcd shoulders all round were policemen 
with clubs in hand, sìlver metal on thcir chests, faces red and stcrn, 
grey and bluc eyes alci t. To the right of the man at the table, in 
rows of three each, six mcn sat still and silcnt, their hats and àver- 
coats on theip knees. Biggcr lookcd about and saw the pile of white 
bones lying atop*a table; beside them lay ihc kidnap note, held in 
place by a bottle of ink. In the center of thc table wcre white sheets 
of papcr fastencd together by a metal clasp; it was his signed confes- 
sion. And there was Mr, Dalton, white-faced, whitc-haired; and be- 
side him was Mrs. Dalton, still and straight, her face, as always, 
tilted trustingly upward, to one side. Then hc saw thc trunk into 
which hc had stuffed Mary’s body, the trunk which he had lugged 
down the stairs and had carried to the station. And, yes, there wa.s 
the blackened hatchet blade and a tiny round picce of metal. Bigger 
felt a tap on his shoulder and looked round; Max was smilihg 
at him. 

“Take it easy, Bigger. You won’t have to say anything here. It 
won’t be long.” 
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The man at the front table rapped again. 

"‘Js there a member of the dcceased's family here, one who can give 
us the farnily history?*' 

A murmur swcpt the room. A woman rose hurriedly and went to 
the blind Mrs. Dalton, caught hold of her arm, led her forward to a 
scat to the extrcme right of the man at the tablc, facing the six raen 
in the rows of chairs. That inust be Mrs. Pattcrson, Bigger thought, 
rernembcring the woman Peggy had mentioned as Mrs. Dalton’s 
•maid. 

“Will you plcase raisc your right hand?'* 

Mrs. Dalton’s frail, waxcn hand went up timidly. Thc man asked 
Mrs. Dalton if the testimony she was about to give was the truth, 
the wholc truth and nothing but the truth, so help you God, and 
Mrs. Dalton answered, 

“Yes, sir; I do.“ 

Biggcr sat stolidly, trying not to let the crowd detect any fear in 
him. His nervcs were painfully taut as hc hung onto the old woman's 
words. Under the man’s questioning, Mrs. Dalton said that her age 
was fifty-thrcc, that she lived at 4605 Drcxcl Boulcvard, that she was 
a rctircd school tcachcr, that she was thc mothcr of Mary Dalton and 
the wifc of Henry Dalton. When thc man bcgan asking questions 
relating to Mary, the crowd leancd forward in thcir seats. Mrs. 
Daltoii said that Mary was twenty-thrce ycars of age, single; that shc 
carried about thirty thousand dollars' worth of insurance, that she 
owncd real cstate amounting to approximatcly a quarter of a inillion 
dollars, arid that she was activc right up to the date of her death. 
Mrs. Dalton s voice came tense and faint and Bigger wondcrcd how 
much morc of this he could stand. Would it not have bccn much 
bctter to have stood up in the full glare of those roving knives of 
light and let thcni shoot him down? He could hive cheated them 
out of this show, this hunt, this eager sport. 

*‘Mrs. Dalton,” thc man said, “l'm the Dcputy Coroner and it is 
with considerablc anxiety that I ask you these questions. Biit it is 
iicccssary for mc to trouble you in order to establish the identity of 
thc dcccascd. . . 

“Yes, sir,“ Mrs. Dalton whispered. 

Carcfully, thc coroner lifted frora thc table at his side a tiny piece 
of blackencd metal; he turned, fronted Mrs. Dalton, then paused. 
The room was so quict that Bigger could hear the coroner's foot- 
steps on thc wooden floor as he walked to^Mrs. Dalton's chair. 
Tendcrly, he caught her haiid in his and said, 

“J'm placing in yovjir hand a metal object which the police re- 
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trieved from the ashes of thc furnacc in the basemcnt of your home. 
Mrs. Dalton, I want you to feel this metal carefully and tcll ine if you 
rcmcmber cver having felt it beforc.” 

Biggcr wanted to turn his cyes aw^ay, but he could not. Hc watched 
Mrs. Dalton’s facc; he saw thc hand tremble that held the blackcned 
bit of metal. Bigger jerked his head round. A woman began to st)b 
without restraint. A w^ave of murmurs rose through thc room. The 
coroner took a quick stcp back to thc table and rappcd sharply with 
his knucklcs. l’he room w^as instantly quiet, save for the sobbiilg 
woman. Bigger lookcd back lo Mrs. Dalton. Both of her hands werti 
now fumbling nervously with thc piccc of mctal; then her shouldcrs 
shook. She was crying. 

“Do you recognize it?” 

‘‘Y-y-yes. . . .” 

“What is it?” 

“A-a-an earring. . . .” 

“Whcn did you first come in contact with it?” 

Mrs. Daltori composed her face, and, with tcars on her chceks, 
answcrcd, 

“When I was a girl, ycars ago. . . 

“Do you remcmber jjrccisely whcn?“ 

“Thirty-fivc years ago.” 

“You oncc owned it?“ 

“Yes; it was one of a palr.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Dalton, No doubt the other carring was destroycd in the 
firc. This one dropped through the gratcs into thc bin under the 
furnacc. Now, Mrs. Dalton, how long did you own this pair of 
earrings?” 

“For thirty-thrce years.” 

“How did they comc into your possession?” 

“Well, my mothcr gave them to me whcn I was of age. My grand- 
mothcr gave thcm to my mother when she was of age, and I in turn 
gave thcm to my daughtcr whcn she was of agc, . . 

“What do you mean, .of age?” 

“At eightecn.” 

“And whcn did you give them to your daughter?” 

“About five years ago.” 

“She wore them all the tirae?” 

“Yes.^* 

“Are you positive that this is one of the same earrings?” 

“Yes. There can be no mistake. They were a family heirloom. 
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There are no iwo othcrs like them. My grandmother had them de- 
signed and rnade to order.” 

“Mrs. Dalton, whcn wcre you last in ihe company of the deceased?” 

“Last Saturday night, or 1 should say, early Sunday morning.’' 

“At what limc?’' 

''ft was ncarly iwo o’clock, I think." 

“Whcrc was shc?" 

“Tn lìcr room, in bcd." 

•“Wcrc you in thc habit of sccing, 1 mean, in the habit o£ meeting 
your daughtcr ar such an Iiour?" 

“No. I kncw tJiat shc’d ])lanned to go to Dctroit Sunday morning. 
Whcn I hcard hcr comc in 1 wantcd to find out why she’d stayed out 
so latc. . . ." 

“Did you spcak with hcr?" 

“No, Ì callcd her scvcrai times, but slic did not answcr." 

“Did you touch licr?" 

“Ycs; slightly." 

"liut shc did not s])eak to you?" 

“Wcll, I hcard somc rnumbling. . . ." 

“Do yoir know wlio it was?" 

“No." 

"Mrs. Dalton, could your daughtcr by any means, in your judg* 
inent, Iiavc bccn dead thcn, and you not havc known or suspectcd 
it?" 

“I don’t know.” 

“Do you know if your daughter was alive when you spoke to hcr?" 

“I don’t know. 1 assumed she was." 

“Was thcrc anyoiic clsc in the rooin at the time?" 

“1 don’t know. But I fclt strange therc.” 

“Strangc? What do you mean, strangc^" 

“I—I don’t know. 1 wasn’t satisfied, for some rcason. It seemed to 
me that tliere was soincthing 1 should have done, or said. But I kept 
saying to mysclf, ‘Shc’s asleep; that’s all.’ " 

“Tf you felt so dissaiisficd, why did you lcave the room without 
irying to awakcn hcr?" 

Mrs. Dalton paused bcfore answering: her thin mouth was wide 
open and licr face tiJicd far to one side. 

“I sniclt alcohol in the room," she whispercd. 

“Yes?" 

“I thought Mary was intoxicatcd." 

“Had you evcr cncountered your daughter intoxicated before?** 
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“Yes; and that was why I ihought she was intoxicated then; It was 
the same odor.’* 

“Mrs. Dalton, if somcone had posscssed yonr daughtcr scxually 
while she lay on that bed, could you in any way have dctectcd ii?*' 

Thc room buzzcd. Tlie coroner rappcd ior ordcr. 

“J don't know,” shc whispered. 

“Just a fcw niore questions, plcasc, Mrs. Dalton. What arouscd 
your suspicions that somcthing had bcfallen your daughtcr?" 

“When I wcnt to her room the next morning l felt her bed ai\d 
found that she had not slcpt in it. Next I feil in her clothcs rack and 
found that she had not taken the ncw clothes shc had bought.” 

“Mrs. Dalton, yoii and your hiisband have given large sums o£ 
money to Negro educational institutions, havcn’t you?" 

“Yes.” 

“Could you tcll us roughly how much?” 

“Ovcr five million dollars." 

“You bear 110 ill will toward thc Ncgro pcople?" 

“No; none v/hatcver.” 

“Mrs. Dalton, j)lcasc, tcll us what was the last thing you did whcn 
you slood above your daiiglttcr’s bed that Sunday moniing?’’ 

“I—I. . . She paused, lowcred her head and dabbcd at her eyes. 
“1 kncit at thc bedsidc and praycd . . . .“ she said, lier words coni- 
ing in a sharp breath of dcspair. 

“That is all. 'Fhank yoii, Mrs. Dalton.” 

The room hcavcc^a sigli. Biggcr saw thc woman lead Mrs. Daltoii 
back to hcr scat. Many cycs in thc room were fastcncd upon Biggcr 
now, cold grcy and blue eyes, cyes whosc tense hatc was worse than a 
shout or a curse. To gct rid of that conccntratcd gazc, hc stopj^ed 
looking, eved thoiigh his cycs remained oj)cn. 

The coroner turncd to tlie men sitiing in rows to hìs righi and 
said, 

“You gentlcmcn, the jurors, are any of you acquainicd with the 
deceascd or aic any of yoii membcrs of thc family?’’ 

One of the meii rose and said, 

“No, sir.’’ 

“Would therc bc any reason wliy you could not render a fair and 
impartial verdict in this?’’ 

“No, sir,“ 

“Is there any objection to these men scrving as jurors in this case?” 
the coroner asked of the entirc room. 

There was no answer. 
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“In thc name of the coroner, I will ask the jurors to rise, pajss by 
this table, ancl view thc rcmains of the deceased, one Mary Dalton/* 

In silcnce tlic six mcn rosc and filed past thc tablc, each looking at 
the pilc of white bones. Whcn thcy wcre scatcd again, the coroncr 
called, 

'“Wc will now hear Mr. Jan Erlonel*' 

Jan rosc, came forward briskly, and was askcd to swcar to tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing biit the truth, so hclp him God. 
Biggcr wondcrcd if Jan would turn on him now. Hc wondered if he 
could rcally trust any whiic man, cvcn tliis white man who had come 
and offcrcd him his fricndsliip. Hc lcancd forward to hcar. Jan was 
asked sevcral times if he was a foreigner and Jan said no. The 
coroner walked closc to Jan’s chair and leaned the uppcr part of his 
body forward and askcd in a loud voicc, 

“Do you bclicvc in social equality for Ncgrocs?” 

The roorn stirrcd. 

“I belicvc all raccs are equal. . . Jan bcgan. 

“Answcr yes or no, Mr. Erloncl You’re not on a soap box. Do 
you bclicve in social equality for Ncgrocs?” 

“Ycs.” 

“Arc you a mcmbcr of thc Communist Party?” 

‘Tcs.” 

”ln what condition was Miss Dalton when you left her last Sunday 
morning?” 

”What do you mcan?” 

“Was she drunk?” 

”1 would not say she was drunk. Shc had had a few drinks.” 

“What time did you leave hcr?” 

”lt was about one-thirty, I think.” 

“Was she in tlie front seat of the car?” 

”Yes; she was in thc front seat.” 

”Had she been in the front seat all along?” 

”No.” 

“Was slic in the front scat whcn you lcft thc cafe?” 

‘No.” 

*‘Did you put her in the front seat whcn you left the car?” 

“No; she said she wantcd to sit up front.” 

”You didn’t ask hei to?” 

”No.” 

“When you lcft hcr, was she able to get out of the car alone?” 
think so,” ^ 

“Had you had any relations with her wliile in the back seat that 
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would have tended to make her, let us say, stunned, too weak to 
have gottcn out alone?” 

“Is it not true, Mr. Erlone, ihat Miss Daltoii was in no condition 
to protect herself and you lifted hcr into that front seat?” 

“Nol I didn’t lift hcr into the front scatl“ 

Jan’s voice sounded throughout thc room. There was a quick 
buzzing of conversation. 

“Why did you lcavc an unprotectcd white girl alone in a car witli 
a drunken Ncgro?“ 

“1 was not aware that Bigger was drunk and I did not consider 
Mary as being unproicctcd.*' 

“Had you at any tinic in tlic past left Miss Dalton alonc in the 
company of Negrocs?” 

“No.“' 

“You had nevcr uscd Miss Dalton as bait bcfore, had you?“ 

Bigger was startlcd by a noisc behind him. Hc turncd his hcad; 
Max was on his fcet. 

“Mr. Coroncr, I rcalizc that this is not a trial. But the questions 
being askcd now have no carthly rclation to the cause and manner of 
ihe death of the dcceascd.“ 

“Mr. Max, we arc allowing plcnty of latitudc here. The Grand 
Jury will determinc whctlicr the tcstimony offered here has any rela- 
tion or not.“ 

“But questions of this sort inflamc the public mind. . . 

“Now, listen, Mr. Max. No qucstion 'tskcd in this room will inflame 
the public mind any niore thaii has the death of Mary Dalton, and 
you know it. You havc thc right to question any of thcse witnesses, 
but 1 will nof tolcratc any publicity-secking by your kind hcrel“ 

“But Mr. Erltlne is not on trial here, Mr. Coronerl'’ 

“He is suspccted of bcing implicated in this murder! And we’re 
after the one who killed this girl and tlic reasons for ii! If you think 
these qucstions havc the wrong construci ion, you may question the 
witness when wc’rc through. But you cannot rcgulate the questions 
asked herer’ 

Max sat down. The room was quiet. Thc coroncr paced to and fro 
a few seconds before he spoke again; his facc was red and his lips 
were pressed tight. 

“Mr. Erlone, didn’t you give that Negro material relating to the 
Communist Party?” 

“Ycs.” ^ 

“What was the. nature of that material?" 
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gave him some pamphlets on the Ncgro question.” 

“Material advocating the equality of whites and blacks?" 

“It was material which explaincd. . . 

“Did that material contain a plea for ‘unity of whites and blacks’?" 

“Why, ycs." 

/‘Did you, in your agitation of that drunken Negro, tell him that ìt 
was all right for him to havc sexual relations with whitc womcn?" 

‘‘Nol" 

. “Did you advise Miss Dalton to havc sexual relations with him?" 

*‘NoI" 

“Did you shake ìiands with that Negro?" 

“Yes.“ 

“Did you offer to shakc hands with him?“ 

“Yes. It is what any dcccnt pcrson. ..." 

“Confine yoursclf to answering thc qucstions, please, Mr. Erlone. 
We w^ant none of your Conimunist cxplanations here. Tell me, did 
you eat with that Negro?" 

“Why, yes.“ 

“You invited him to eat?“ 

“Yes.“ 

“Miss Dalton was at ihc lablc whcn you invited him to sit down?“ 

“Yes.“ 

“How many times have you eatcn with Negroes before?" 

“I don't know\ Many liincs.'' 

“You like Negroes?" 

“I make no distinctions. . . .“ 

“Do you like Negroes, Mr. Erlone?’’ 

“I objectl'' Max shouted. “How on earth is that relaicd to this 
cascl'' 

“You cannot rcgulatc thesc qucstionsl” the coroncr shoutcd. “T’ve 
told you that beforel A woman has becn foully murdered. This 
witness brought the dcccascd into contact with the last j^erson who 
saw her alive. We have the right to deterniine what this witness' 
attitudc was toward that girl and that Ncgrol’' The coroner turned 
back to Jan. “Now, Mr, Erlone, didn't you ask that Negro to sit in 
the front scat of the car, between you and Miss Dalton?'' 

“No; he was alrcady in the fiont scat." 

“But you did 7 i*i ask hirn to gct into thc back seat, did you?" 

“No." 

“Why didn't you?'' 

“My Godl Thc man is humanl Why don't you ask me . . . ?” 

“I'm asking thcse qucstions and you’re answering them. Now, tell 
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me, Mr. Erlone, would you have invited that Negro to sleep with 
you?'^ 

“I refusc to answer that question!” 

‘*But you didn’t refuse that drunkcn Negio tlie right to sleep with 
ihat girl, did you?” 

“His right to associate with her or anybody clse was not in 
questian. . . .” 

“Did you try to keep ihat Negro froin Miss Dalton?” 

“I didn’t. ...” 

“Answer yes or nol” 

“Nol” 

"Have you a sister?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“Where is shc?” 

”In New York.” 

”Is shc married?” 

”No.” 

“Would you consent for her (o marry a Ncgro?” 

“I have nothing (o do with whom she màrries.” 

“Didn’t you tcll that drunken Negro to call you Jan instead of 
Mr. Erlone?” 

”Yes; but, ...” 

“Conrnie yoursclf to answering thc questionsl” 

“But, Mr. Coroner, you imply. . . .” 

”I’m trying to cstablish a motive for the murder of that innocent 
girll” 

”No; you’re not! You’rc trying tq indict a race of people and a 
political party!” 

”Wc wanjL no statcrncnts! Tell me, was Miss Dalton in a condition 
to say good-byc io you when you left her in that car with the 
drunkcn Negro?” 

”Yes. She said good-byc.” 

“Tell mc, how much liquor did you give Miss Dalton that night?” 
don’t knuw.” 

“What kind of liquor was it?” 

“Rum.” 

”Why did you prefer rum?” 

“I don’t know. I just bought rum.” 

“Was it to stimulate the body to a great extent?” 

”No.” 

“How much was bought?” 

'‘A fifth of a gallon.” 
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“Who paid for it?" 

“I did.” 

“Did that money come from the treasury of the Communist Party?" 
''NoI” 

" “Don't they allow you a budget for recruiting expenses?” 

“Nol" 

“Mow much was drunk before you bought the fifth of rum?” 

“We had a £ew beers.” 

‘^How many?” 

“I don’t know.“ 

“You don’t rcmember much about what happened that night, do 
you?” 

“l'm telling you all I remembcr.*’ 

**All you remembcr?” 

“Yes.“ 

“Is it possible that you don't remember some things?" 

‘Tm telling you all I remember." 

“Were you too drunk to remcmber everything that happened?” 
“No.“ 

“You kncw what you were doing?“ 

“Ycs.“ 

“You deliberately left the girl in that condition?” 

“She was in no conditionV' 

“Just how drunk was she after the bccrs and rum?“ 

“She seemed to know what shc was doing." 

“Did you have any fears about hcr being able \o defend herself?“ 
“No.“ 

“Did you care?“ 

“Of course, I did.“ , 

“You thought that whatevcr would happen would be all right?" 

“I ihought she was all right.“ 

“Just tell mc, Mr. Erlone, how drunk was Miss Dalton?” 

“Well, she was a littlc high, if you know what I mean.* 

“Feeling good?“ 

“Ycs; you could say thaL.“ 

“Reccptive?” 

“I don’t know what you meaii.” 

“Were you satisficd when you left her?” 

“What do you mcan?” 

“You had enjoyed her compauy?” 

“Why, ycs.” 

“And after enjoying a woman like that, isn’t thcre a let-down?” 
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“I don*t know what you mean.*' 

“It was late, wasn’t it, Mr. Erlone? You wanted to go home?*’ 

“Yes.” 

*‘You did not want lo remain with hcr any longer?** 

‘*No; I was tired.** 

“So you lcft her to the Negro?** 

“I left her in the car. I didn't leave her to anybody.** 

“But the Negro was in the car?'* 

“Yes." 

“And she got in the front seat with him?" 

“Yes.’* 

“And you did not try to stop her?" 

“No." 

“And all three of you had bccn drinking?" 

‘Tes.” 

“And you were satisfied to leave her like that, with a drunken 
Negro?” 

*‘What do you meanì” 

“You had no fear for her?” 

“Why, no.’* 

*‘You fclt that she, being drunk, would be as satisfied with anyone 
else as she had been with you?" 

“No; no. . . . Not that way. You're leading. . . 

“Just answer the qucstions. Had Miss Dalton, to your knowlcdge, 
ever had scx relations with a Ncgio bcfore?*' 

“No." 

"Did you think that that would be as good a time as any for her 
to learn?" 

"No; no. ! . 

"Didn’t you promise to contact thc Ncgro to see if he was grateful 
enough to join thc Communist Party?" 

"I didn't say I’d contact hira." 

“Didn't you tcll him you’d contact liim within two or thrce days?" 
•'No." 

"Mr. Erlonc, are you sure you didn’t say that?" 

"Oh, ycsl But it was not with the construction you are putting 
upon it. . . ." 

"Mr. Erlonc, were you surprised when you heard of the death pf 
Miss Dalton?" ^ 

"Yes. At first I was too stunned to believe it. I thought surely there 
was some mistake." 
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*‘You hadn't expected that drunken Negro to go that far, had 
you?’' 

hadn't expccted anything.** 

‘*But you told that Negro to read those Communist pampWets, 
didn’t you?” 

gavc thcm to him.” 

*‘You told him to read thcm?” 

“Yes.” 

•^VBut you didn’t cxpcct him to gp so far as to rape and kill the 
girl?” 

“I didn’t expcct anything in that direction at all.” 

“That’s all, Mr. Erlone.” 

Bigger watched Jan go back to his seat. He knew how Jan felt. 
He knew what the man had been trying to do in asking thc questions. 
He was not the only objcct of hate here. What did the Rcds want 
that madc the coroner hatc Jan so? 

“Will Mr. Hcnry Dalton plcase comc forwarcl?” the coroner asked. 

Biggcr listcncd as Mr. Dalton told how the Dalton family always 
hired Ncgro boys as chaufFeurs, cspecially whcn those Negro boys 
were handicappccl by poverty, lack of cducation, misfortune, or 
bodily injury. Mr. Dalton said that this was to give them a chance to 
support their familics and go to school. He told how Biggcr had 
come to the house, how timicl and frightcncd hc had acted, and how 
moved and touchcd the family had bccn for him. He told how he 
had not thought that Biggcr had had anything jto do with the dis- 
appearancc of Mary, and how he had told Brittcn not to question 
him. He then fold of rcceiving the kidnap note, and of hc3^ shocke^ 
he had bcen whcii he was informcd that Biggcr had fled his home, 
thereby indicating his guilt. • 

Whcn thc coroner's qucstioning was over, Bigger hcard Max ask, 

*‘May I direct a few qucstions?” 

“Ccrtainly. Go right ahead,” thc coroncr said. 

Max went forward and stood directly in front of Mr. Dalton. 

“You are the president of thc Dakon Rcal Estatc Company, are 
you nol?” 

“Ycs.” 

“Your conipany owns the building in which the Thomas family has 
lived for thc past three years, does it not?” 

“Wdl, no. My company owns the stock in a company that owns 
the house.'* 

“I see. What is the namc of that company?” 

‘The South Side Real Estate Company.” 
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“Naw, Mr. Dalton, the Thomas family paid yo^. . . . 

“Not to me\ Thcy pay rent to the South Side Real Estate Com- 
pany." 

“You own thc controlling stock in the Dalton Rcal Estate Com- 
pany, don't you?” 

“Why, yes." 

“And that company in turn owns thc stock that controls the ouhlh 
S ide Rcal Estatc Company,* doesn’t it?“ 

“Why, ycs.” 

“I think I can say that the Thomas family pays rent to youì 

“Indircctly, ycs.” 

“Who formulatcs the policics of thesc two companics?’' 

“Why, I do.“ 

“Why is it that you charge the Thomas family and other Negro 
' families more rcnt for the same kind of houses than you charge 
whites?” 

“I don’t fix the rent scales,“ Mr. Dalton said. 

“Who does?“ 

“Why, the law of supply and demand?^ regulates the price of 
houses.“ 

“Now, Mr. Dalton, it has bccn said that you donate millions of 
dollars to educate Negrocs. W’hy is it that you exact an exorbitant 
rent of eight dollars per week from the Thomas family for one un- 
ventilated, rat-infested room. in which four people eat and sleep?“ 

The coroner lcajied to his feet. 

“I'll not tolcrate your brow-beating this witncssl Have you no 
sense of dtccncy? This maii is one of the most respected men in this 
cityl And your questions havc no bearing. . . 

“Tliey do» havc a bearingl” Max shouted. “You said we could 
qucstion with latitudc herel I’m trying to find the guilty person, 
too! Jan Erlone is not the only man who’s influenced Bigger Thomasl 
There were many others beforc him. I have as much right to deter- 
minc what effcct their attitude has had upon his conduct as you had 
to detcrminc what Jan Erlone’s hadl“ 

“I’m willing to answcr his qucstions if it will clear things up,“ Mr. 
Dalton said quictly. 

“Thank you, Mr. Dalton. Now, teli me, why is it that you char^ed 
the Thomas family cight dollars per week for one room ìà a 
tenement?” * , 

“Well, there's a housing shortage." 

“All over Chicago?“ 

“No. Just hcre on the South Side.” 
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*‘You own houses in other sections of the city?’* 

“Yes/’ 

“Then why don’t you rcnt those houses to Negroes?** 

“WelL . . . Er. • . . I—I—I don*t think they’d likc to live any 
other placc.” 

‘'Who told you that?” 

"Nobody.'* 

“You came to that conclusion yoursclf?” 

•“Why, yes." 

“Isn’t it true you refuse to reni houscs to Negroes if those houses 
are in othcr seftions of the city?“ 

“Why, ycs.” 

“Why?” 

“Wcll, it’s an old custom.’’ 

“Do you think tliat custom is light?” 

“1 didn’t make the custom,’’ Mr. Dalton said. 

“Do you think that custom is right?’’ Max askcd again. 

“Well, I think Ncgroes arc happier when they’re together.'^ 

“Who told you thatT* 

“Why, nobody.*’ 

“Aren’t they more profitable when thcy’re together?’’ 

“I don’t know what you mean.’’ 

“Mr. Dalton, doesn’t this policy of your company tend to keep 
Negroes on the South Side, in onc area?’’ 

“Well, it works that way. But I didn’t orìgina).e. . . 

“Mr. Dalton, you give millions to help Negroes. May I ask why 
you don’t charge thcm less rent for fire-traps and check that against 
your charity budget?’’ 

“Wcll, to charge thcm less rent would be unethical.” • 

'^Uneihicair 

“Why, yes. I would be undcrselling my compctitors.’’ 

“Is there an agreement among realtors as to what Ncgroes sliouìd 
be charged for rent?’’ 

“No. But there’s a code of ethics in business.’’ 

“So, the profits you take from the l'homas family in rents, you 
give back to them to ease the }>ain of their gougcd lives and to salve 
the ache of your own conscience?’’ 

“That’s a distoition of fact, sir!” 

“Mr. Dalton, why do you contribute money to Negro education?” 

“I want to see thein have a chance.’’ 

“Have you ever employed any of the Negroes you helped to 
èducate?” 
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“Why, no.” 

“Mr. Dalton, do you think that the terrible conditions under whicli 
the Thomas family lived in one of your houses may in some way be 
related to the death of your daughter?*' 

“I don't know what you mean." 

“That's all,".said Max. 

Aftcr Mr. Dalton left the stand, Peggy came, then Britten, a host 
of doctors, reporters, and many policcmen. 

“We will now hear from Bigger Thomasl" thc coroner called. 

A wave of excited voices swept over the room. Bigger’s fingers 
gripped the arms of the chair. Max's hand touched his shoulder. 
Bigger turned and Max whispered, 

"Sit still." 

Max rose. 

"Mr. Coroner?" 

"Ycs?" 

"In the capacity of Bigger Thomas' lawyer, I'd like to state that he 
does not wish to testify here." 

"His testiniony would help to clear up any doubt as to thc cause 
of the death of the deceased," the coroner said. 

"My client is already in police custody and it is his right to 
refuse. . . 

"All right. All right," the coroncr said. 

Max sat down. 

“Stay in your se^t. It's all right," Max whispered to Bigger. 

Bigger relaxed and felt his hcart pounding. He longed for some- 
thing to happcn so that the white faces would stop staring at him. 
Finally, the faces turned away, The coroner strode to the table and 
liftcd thc kidnap note with a slow, long, delicate, and deliberate 
gesture. 

"Gentlemen," he said, facing the six men in the rows of chairs, 
"you have heard the testimony of the witnesses. I think, howevcr, 
ihat you should have the opportunity to examine the evidence gath- 
ered by the Police Dcpartment." 

The coroner gave the kidnap note to one of the jurors who read 
it and passed it on to the others. All of ihe jurors examined the 
purse, the blood-stained knife, the blackened hatchet blade, the 
Communist pamphlets, the rum bottle, the trunk, and the signed 
confession, 

"Owing to the peculiar nàture of this crime, and owing to the fact 
that the deceased's body was all but destroyed, I deem it imperative 
that you examine one additional piece of evidence. It will help shed 
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light upon the actiial inanncr of ihe death of the deceased,” the 
coroner said. 

He turncd and nodded in thc direction of two white-coated at- 
tendants who stood at the rcar door. The room was quiet. Bigger 
wondercd how much longer it would last; hc felt that he could not 
stand inuch inorc. Now and thcn the room bliirred and a slight 
giddincss caine over him; but his muscles would flex taut and it 
would pass. Tlìc hum of voiccs grcw suddcnly loud and the coroner 
rappcd for order. Then a commotion broke out. Bigger heard a 
• man*s voice saying, 

“Movc asidc, plcaser' 

Hc lookcd and saw thc two white-coatcd attcndants pushing an 
oblong, shcct-covcrcd table through the crowd and down the aisle. 
What’s this? Bigger wondered. He fclt Max’s hand come onto his 
shouldcr. 

“Takc it easy, Biggcr. This’ll soon bc ovcr.” 

'‘What thcy doing?” Bigger askcd in a tcnse whispcr. 

For a long moincnt Max did not answcr. Then hc said uncertainly, 

”1 don’t know.” 

Thc oblong table was pushed to the front of the room. The 
coroner spoke in a dcep, slow voice that was chargcd with passionatc 
meaning: 

”As Deputy Coroncr, I have decided, in the interests of justice, to 
olTer in cvidcncc thc raped and mutilated body of one Bessie Mears, 
and the tcstimony of policc oflìcers and doctors r^lating to the cause 
and manncr of hcr death. . . .” 

The coroner’s voicc was drowned out. The room was in an up- 
roar. For two minutes the policc had to pound their clubs against 
thc waJIs to restore quict. Biggcr sat stili as stonc as Max*rushcd past 
him and stopped a few feet frorn the sheet-covered ta*ble. 

”Mr. Coroncr,” Max said. “This is ontrngcousl Your indecent ex- 
hibition of that girl’s dead body scrvcs no purpose but that of an 
incitement to mob violence, ...” 

”It will enable the jury to determine the cxact manner of the 
dcath of Mary DaJton, who was slain by the man who slew Bessie ' 
Mears!” rhe coroner said in a scream that was compounded of rage 
and vindictiveness. 

“The confession of Bigger Thomas covers all the evidence neces- 
sary for this juryl” Max said. “You are criminally appcaling to mob 
emotion. ...” 

“That’s for the Grand Jury to determine!” thc coroner said. *'And 
you caiinot interrupt these proceedings any longerl If you persist in 
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this attitude, you’ll be rcmovcd £roni this rooml I have the lcgal right 
to deterpiine what evidence is neccssary. . . . ' 

Slowly, Max turned and walked back to his seat, his lips a thin 
line, his face white, his head down. 

Biggcr was crushed, hclplcss. His lips droppcd wide apart. He 
felt frozen, numb. Hc had completely forgoitcn Bessic during ihe 
inquest of Mary. He undcrstood what was being done. To ofTcr the 
dcad body of Bcssic as evidencc and proof that he had miirdcrcd 
Mary would make him appcar a monster; it would stir up nìore hate 
against him. Bessic’s dcath had not bccn mentioncd during the in- < 
quest and £^1 of the whitc faccs in thc room wcre utterly surprised. 

It was not because hc had thought any thc less of Bessie that he had 
forgotten her, but Mary’s dcath had caused him thc most fear; not 
her death in itsclf, but what it meant to him as a Negro. They were 
bringing Bcssie’s body in now to make thc whitc men and women 
feel that nothing shorr of a quick blotting out of his life would make 
the city safe again. Thcy were using his having killed Bessie to kill * 
him for his having killed Mary, to cast him in a light that would ■ 
sanctioii any action taken to destroy him. Though hc had killed a 
black girl and a white girl, he kncw that it would be for the death of 
the white girj that he would be punished. The black girl was merely 
‘‘eviderice,” And undcr it all he knew that thc whitc people did not 
really care about Bessie’s being killcd. Whitc people ncver scarchcd 
for Negrocs who killed other Ncgroes. Hc had even heard it said 
that white people fplt it was good when one Negro killed another; 
it mcant that they had one Negro less to contend with. Crime for a 
Negro was only when he harmed whites, took white livcs, or injured 
white property. As time passcd hc could not help looking and 
listening to What was going on in the room. His eyes rested wistfully on 
the still oblong white draped form undcr thc sheet on the table and 
he felt a deeper sympathy for Bessie than at any time when she was 
alive, He kncw that Bessie, too, though dead, though killed by him, 
would resent her dead body being used in this way. Anger quickened 
in him: an old feeling that Bessie had often described to him when 
she had come from long hours of hot toil in the white folks’ kitchens, 
a feeling of being forever commanded by others so much that think- 
ing and feeling for one’s self was impossible. Not only had he lived 
where they told him to live, not only had he done what they told 
him to do, not only had he dòne these things until he had killed to be 
quit of them; but even after obeying, after killing, they still ruled 
him. He was their property, heart and soul, body and blood; what 
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they did claimed every atom of him, sleeping and waking; it colored 
life and dictatcd the tcrms of death. 

Thc coroncr rapped for order, then rose and stej^ped to the table 
and with onc swecp òf his arm flung thc sheet back from Bcssie’s 
body. The sight, bloody and black, madc Bigger flinch involun- 
tarily and lift his hands to his cycs and at the same instant he saw 
blinding flashcs of the silver bulbs flicking through the air. His eycs 
looked wùth painful cffort to the back of the room, for he fclt that if 
hc saw Bcssie again hc would risc Irom his chair and swcep his arm 
iri an attempt to blot out this room and thc peoplc in it. Every 
nervc of his body hclped him to starc without sccing and to sit amid 
thc iioise without hcaring. 

A j)ain came to thc front of his hcad, right above the eyes. As the 
slt)w minutcs dragged, his body was drcnchcd in cold sweat. His 
blood throbbed in his cars; his lij 3 s werc parchcd and dry; hc wanted 
to wct tlìcm with his tonguc, but could not. The tense effort to keep 
out of his consciousncss the tcrrible sight of Bcssie and the drone of 
thc voiccs would not allow him to movc a single musclc. He sat still, 
surrounded by an invisible cast of concrctc. Thcn he could hold out 
no longcr. Hc bent forward and buried his face in his hands. He 
hcard a far-away voice s}:)caking from a great hcight. . . , 

“Thc jury will retirc to the ncxt room.'* 

Biggcr lifted his head and saw the six men rise and file out through 
a rear door. TIic shcct had been pulled ovcr Bcssie’s body and he 
could not scc her. Thc voiccs in thc room grcw Ipud and the coroner 
raj3j:)cd for ordcr. The six mcn filcd slowly back to their chairs. One 
of them gave the coroncr a slij) of paj^cr. The coroner rose, lifted 
his hand for silence and read a long string of words that Bigger 
could not undcrstand. But he caught phrascs: ^ * 

“. . . . the said Mary Dalton came to her deaih in the bedroom 
of hcr homc, located at 4605 Diexel Buulcvard, from suffocation and 
strangulation duc to cxternal violcncc, said violencc received w'hen 
the deccascd was choked by the hands of onc, Bigger Thomas, during 
thc course of criminal rape. . . . 

“. . . . we, the Jury, believe that the said occurrence was murder 
and rccommcnd that the said Bigger Thomas bc held to the Crand 
Jury on a charge of murder, iintil released by due process o£ 
law. . . .*' 

The voice droned on, but Biggcr.did not listen. This meant that 
he was going to jail to stay therc until iried and executed. Finally, 
ihe coroner's voice stopped. The room was full of noise. Biggei 
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heard men and womcn walking past him. He lookcd about like a 
man waking from a dcep slcep. Max had hold of liis arm. 

“Biggcr?” 

He turned his head slightly. 

“I'll see you tonight. Thcy’rc taking you to the Cook County JaiL 
I'll come thcre and talk things over with yoii. We’ll see what can 
be done. Mcanwhilc, take it easy. As soon as you can, lic down and 
get some slccp, licar?” 

Max left him. Hc saw two policemcn whccling Bcssic's body bcicJc 
through thc door. The two policemcn who sat to eitlicr sidc of him 
took his arms and locked his wrists to thcirs. Two more policcmcn 
stood in front of him and two more stood in back. 

“Come on, boy.” 

Two policcmen walked ahead, making a path for him in the dense 
crowd. As he passed whitc men and womcn they were silcnt, but a 9 
soon as he was somc few fcct away, he hcard their voiccs risc. Thcy 
took him out of the front door, into thc Iiall. He thought that thcy 
were going to take him back upstairs and he made a motion to go in 
the direqtioii of the clevator, but they jerkcd him back roughly. 

'Tliis wayl” 

Thcy led him out of the front door of the biiilding, to thc street. 
Yellow sunshÌRC splashcd the sidewalks and buildings. A huge throng 
of people covcred thc pavement. Thc wind blew hard. Out of thc 
shrill pitch of shouts and screains he caught a fcw distinct words: 

. turn ’ira lò|Be. . . .” 

. give 'im what hc gave that girl. . . .” 

. lct us take carc of ’im. . . .' 

“. . . . burn that blark ape. . . .” 

A narrow.aisle was clearcd for him across the width of the pave- 
ment to a waiirng car. As far as he could scc thcre were blue-coated 
white mcn witli bright silver stars shining on their chests. They 
wedged him tightly into the back scat of the car, betwccn the two 
policemcn to w’hom he was handcuffed. The motor throbbed. Ahead, 
he saw a car swing out from the curb r4.nd roll with screaming siren 
.down the street through the sunshinc. Another followed it. Tlien 
four more. At last the car in which hc sat fell in line behind thcm. 
Back of him he heard other cars pulling out from the curb, with 
throbbing motors and shrieking sirens. He looked at the passing 
buildings out of thc side window, but could not recognize ^ny 
familiar landmarks. To eacli side of him were pecring white face^ 
with open mouths. Soon, however, he knew that he was heading 
southward. The sirens scrcamed so loud that he seemed to be riding 
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a wavc of sound. The cars swerved onto State Street, At Thirty-fìftli 
Street thc ncighborhood became faniiliar. At Thirty-seventh Street 
he knew tJiat two blocks to his lcft was his honic, What were his 
niotlicr aiid brollicr and sistcr doing now? And where were Jack and 
G.H. and Giis? Tiic rul)bcr tircs sang over the flat asphalt. There 
was* a policcnian at cvcry corncr, waving ihe cars on. Where were 
tlìcy taking liini? Mayljc tlicy were going to keep hini in a jail on the 
Soutli Sidc? Maylx' they wcre taking hirn to the Hyde Park Police 
SMtion? ITcy rcachcd Forty-scventli Strect and rolled eastward, 
toward Cottage Crovc Avcnuc, 1 hcy came to Drexel Boulevard and 
swung norih again. Hc stifTcned and leancd forward. Mr. Dalton 
hvcd on tliis strccf. Wliai wcrc thcy going to do with hini? The cars 
slowcd and stoj^pcd dircctly in front of the Dalton gate. What were 
ihcy bringing him hcre for? Hc lookcd at the big brick house, 
drcnchcd in sunshine, still, quiet. He looked into thc faces o£ the 
two jK)Iiceinen who sat to cithcr sidc of him; tlicy were staring 
silcntly ahead. U])on the sidcwaìks, to the front and rcar o£ hini, 
were long lines oi j)oliccmen with drawn guns. Whitc faccs filled 
the ajDartmcnt windows all round hiin. Peoj^le were pòuring out of 
doors, runniiig toward thc Dalton homc. A j)oliceman with a golden 
star uj)on his chcst camc to the door of thc car, opened it, glani!pd at 
liim briefly, thcn turncd to thc driver. 

'‘O.K., boys; takc 'im out." 

They lcd him to thc curb. Already a solidiy packed crowd stood 
all over thc sidewalks, thc strccts, on lawns, and J)ehind the lines o£ 
the ])oliccmen. He licard a whitc boy yell, 

‘T’herc’s thc niggcr ihat killcd Miss Maryl" 

Thcy lcd him through thc gate, down the walk, up the steps; he 
stood a second facirig tlic front door of the Dalton hoirie, the sanie 
door bcfore which hc had stood so liumbly with his ^ap in his hand 
a liltlc lcss than a wcck ago. Thc dnor nju'ned and he was led down 
ihc hall to thc rear stairs and up lo thc sccond floor, to the door ò£ 
Mary’s room. It scemed that he could not brcathe. What did they 
bring him hcre for? His body was once more wct with swcat. How 
long could hc stand ihis without collaj)sing again? They led him into 
the rooin. It was crowdcd with armcd ])olicemen and newspapermen 
rcady with iheir bulbs. He looked round; the roorn was just as he 
had seen it t/wt night. There was the bed uj)on which he had 
smothered Mary. TIic clock with the glowing diai stood on the snaall 
dresser. The same curiains werc at tlie windows and the shades were 
still far up, as far uj) as they liad been that night when he had stood 
near them and had scen Mrs. Dalton in flowirig white grope her way 
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slawly into the clark bluc room with her hands liftcd before her. He 
felt the cyes of the inen upon hini and his bodv stiffcned, flushing 
hot with shame and angcr. The nian with ihe goldcn star on his 
chest came to him and spoke in a soft low tone. 

‘‘Now, Biggcr, be a good boy. Just relax and takc it casy. We want 
you to takc your time and show us just what happened that night, 
see? And don’t mind the boys’ taking picturcs. Just go through the 
,motions you wcnt through that uight. ...” 

Bigger glarcd; his whole body tightened and he fclt that he 
going to rise another foot in height. 

“Come on,” thc man said. “Nobody’s going to hurt you. Don’t bc 
afraid.” ^ ^ 

Outragc burned in Bigger. 

”Come on. Show^ us what you did.” 

He stood without moving. The man caught his arm and tricd to 
lead him to the bcd. He jerked back violently, his musclcs flexcd 
taut. A hot band of firc encircled his tJiroar. His teeth clamped so- 
hard that he could not have spoken had he tried. He backcd against 
a wall, his eyes lowcred in a baleful glare. 

“What’s the mattcr, boy?” 

Bi^ger’s lips pulled back, showing his white tecth. Then he blinked 
his eyes; the flashlights went off and hc knew in the instant of thcir 
flashing that they had taken hìs picture showing him with his back 
against a wall, his tccth bared in a snarl, 

“Scared, boy? You weren’t scarcd that night you were in here with 
that girl, were you?” 

Bigger wanted to take cnough air into his lungs to scream, “Yesl 
I was scaredl” But who would belicve him? Hc would go to his dcath 
without ever tr,ying to tell mcn likc thcsc whaf he had felt that night. 
When the man «poke again, his tonc had changed. 

^ “Corne on, now, boy. We’ve treatcd you pretiy nice, but wc can get 
tongh if wc havc to, see? It’s up to you\ Get over there by that bcd 
and show us how you rapcd and murdcred that girl!” 

“I didn’t rape her,” Biggcr said through stiff lips. 

“Aw, come on. Whar you got to lose now? Show us what you did.” 

“I don’t want to.” 

“You have to!” 

“I don't have to.” 

“Well, we’Il mfl/cc youl” 

“You can't make me do nothing but diel” 

And as lie said it, hc wished that they would shoot him so that he 
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could be frce of them, forevcr. Another white man with a golden star 
upon his chest walkcd over. 

“Drop it. Wc got our case.“ 

“You think we ought to?“ 

“Sure. What’s the usc?” 

“O.K., boys. Takc ’im back to the car.” 

Thcy claniped ihc stccl handtufls on his wrists and led him down 
the hail. Evcn bcfore the front door was opened, he heard the faint 
of voices. As far as he could scc through the glass panels, up 
» and down the sircct, were whitc people staiiding in the coid wind 
arid sunsliine. Thcy took him through thc door and the roar grew 
•Jpudcr; as soon as hc was visiblc the roar reached a deafening pitch 
and continued to rise each sccond. Surrounded by policemen, he was 
half-draggcd and half-lifted along the narrow lane of people, through 
the gatc, toward the waiting car. 

“You black apel” 

“Shoot that bastardl” 

He fclt hot spittlc splashing against his face. Somebody tricd to 
leap at him, but was caught by the policemcn and held back. As he 
stumblcd along a high bright object caught his eyes; he looked up. 
Atop a building across the strcct, above the heads of the people, 
loomcd a flaming cross. At oncc he kncw that it had something to 
do with him. But why should they burn a cross? As he gazed at it he 
reracmbercd thc sweating facc of the black preacher in his cell that 
morning talking intcnsely and solemnly of Jesuis, of there being a 
cross for him, a cross for everyone, and of how the lowly Jesus hacì 
carried thc cross, paving thc way, showing how to die, how to love 
and live the life eternal. But he had never seen a cross burning like 
that one upon the roof. Were white people wantjng 4 iim to love 
Jesus. too? He heard the wiiid whippiiig thc fìames.* Nol That was 
not right; tliey ought iiot burn a cross. He slood in front of ihe car, 
waiting for thcm to push him in, his eycs widc with astonishment, 
his impulses dcadlockcd, trying to remcmber soraething. 

“He’s looking ai itl” 

“Hc sces itl” 

Thc eyes and faccs about him were not at all the way the black 
preaclier’s had been when he liad praycd aboiu Jesus and His love, 
about His dying upon the cross. The cross the preacher had told him 
about was bloody, not fìaming; rneek, nojL militant. It had made him 
feel awe and wonder, not fear and panic. It had made him want to 
knecl and cry, but this cross made him want to curse and kill. Then 
he bccame conscious of the cross that the preacher had hung round 
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his throat; he felt it nestling against the skin o£ his chcst, an image 
of the same cross that blazed in front of his eycs high upon thc roof 
against the cold blue sky, its darting tongucs of fire lashcd to a 
hissing fury by the icy wind. 

“Burn *iml“ 

“Kill 'iml“ 

It gripped hira: that cross was not the cross of Christ, but thc cross 
of the Ku Klux Klan. He had a cross of salvatioii round his throat 
apd thcy werc burning onc to tell him that they hated himl Nol 
did not want that! Had the prcacher trapped him? He fclt bc- 
trayed. He wantcd to tear the cross from his throat and tlirow it 
away. Thcy liftcd him into the waiting car and hc sat betwcen twp. 
policemen, still looking fearfully at the ficry cross. Thc sirehs 
scTearaed and the cars rolled slowly through the crowded strcets and 
he was fceling the cross that touched his chcst, likc a knifc pointed 
at his heart. His fmgers achcd to rip it off; it was an evil and black 
charm which would surcly bring him death now. The cars scrcamed . 
up State Strcet, then wcstward on Twcnly-sixih Street, one behind/ 
the othen,Pcople paused on the sidewalLs to look. Tcn minutes 
later they stopped in front of a huge white building; he was led up 
steps, down hallways and then haltcd in front of a cell door. Hc was 
pushed inside; the handcuffs were unlocked and thc door clangcd 
shut. The mcn lingcred, looking at him curiously. 

With bated brcath hc torc his shirt open, not caring who saw him. 
He gripped the cross arid snatchcd it from his throat. He threw it 
away, cursing a curse that was almost a scream. 

“I don't want itl" 

The raen gaspcd and looked at him, amazed. 

“Don't thro^ that away, boy. That's your crossV* 

“I can die without a crossr' 

“Only God can help you now, boy. You’d better get your soul 
rightl’* 

“I ain't got no souir* 

One of the mqn picked up the cross and brought it back. 

“Here, boy; kecp this. This is God's crossl" 

“I don't care!“ 

“Aw, leave 'im alone!“ one of the men said. 

They left, dropping the cross just inside the cell door. He pi^ked 
it up and thrcw it away again. He leaned weakly against the bars, 
spent. What were they trying to do to him? He lifted his head, hear- 
ing footsteps. He saw a white rnan coming toward him, then a black 
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man. He straightened and stifFened. Tt was the old preachcr who had 
praycd ovcr him that mofning. The white man began to unlock the 
door. 

‘'I don't want yonl" Bigger slioutcd. 

*‘SonI’' ihe j)rcarlicr admonishcd. 

‘7 don’t want youl" 

“What’s thc niattcr, son?" 

“ 7 "akc yonr Jcsus and goI“ 

‘‘But, sonl Yuh don’t know whuf yuh’s sayin'I Lemme pray fer 
^hl’’ 

“lYay for yonrsclf!" 

The white guard canght thc preacher by the arm and/pointing to' 
the cross on tlic floor, said, 

“Look, Rcvcrend, hc threw liis cross away.” 

The jircachcr lookcd and said: 

“Son, don’t sj3Ìt in Gawd’s facel” 

“J’ll spit in your facc if you don’t leave me alonel” Bigger said. 

“Thc Rcds’vc bccn talking to ’im,” the guard said, piously touch- 
ing his fingcrs to his forcdicad, his chcst, his left shoulder, and then 
his right; making the sign of the cross. 

“That’s a goddamn licl” Biggcr shouted. His body seemed a flam- 
‘ ing cross as words boilcd hystcrically out of him. “I told you I don’t 
want youl ]f you comc in hcre, ril kill youl Leavc me alonel” 

Quietly, the old black jjreacher stooped and picked up the cross. 
Thc guard insertcd the kcy in the lock and the door swung in. 
Bigger ran to it and caught the stecl bars in his hands and swept the 
cloor forward, slamming it shut. It smashed the old black preachcr 
squarcly in thc facc, sending him reeling backwards upon the con- 
cretc. Thc echo of stecl crashing against stecl resounded*throughout 
thc long quiet corridor, wavc upon w^ave, dying somewhere far away. 

“You’d better lcave ’im alone now, the guard said. “He seems 
prctty wild.” 

The prcaclìcr rose slowly and gathered his hat, Bible, and the 
cross from the floor. He stood a momcnt witli his hand nursing his 
Wuiscd face. 

“Waal, son. Ah’lJ lcavc yuh t’ yo’ Gawd,” hc sighcd, dropping the 
cross back insidc the cell. 

The preacher walkcd away. TJie guard followed. Bigger was alone. 
His emotions werc so intcnse that he really saw and heard nothing, 
Einally, his Iiot and taut body rclaxed. Hc saw the cross, snatched it 
Up and hcld it for a long moment in fingers of stcel. Then he flung; 
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it again through the bars of thc cclL It hit the walì beyond with a 
lonely clatter. * 


Never again did he want to fcel anything like hopc. That was 
what was wrong; lie had lct that prcacher talk to hiiu iintil somc- 
where in him hc had begun to fecl that maybe something could 
happcn. Wcll, something had happcned: the cross thc prcachcr liad 
hung round his throat had bccn burned in fi ont of his eycs. 

Whcin his hysteria had passed, he got up from the lloor. Throiigh 
blurred cyes hc saw men f)cering at hira from the bars of other cells. 
He heard a low murmur of voiccs and in ihe samc inslant his coii- 
scioiisness rccordcd without bittcrness—like a man stcpping out of' 
his house to go to work and noticing that the sun is shining—the . 
fact that even herc in thc Cook County Jail Ncgro and while wcre 
scgrcgated into difierent cell-blocks. Fle lay 011 thc cot with closed 
eycs and the darkncss soothed him somc. Occasionally his musclcs 
twitched frorn ihe hard storm of passion thai had swept him. A small 
hard corc in him resolved never again to trust anybody or anything. 
Not evcn Jan, Oi Max. They were all right, inaybe; but whatever Jie 
thoiight or did from now on would have to comc from him and him . 
alone, v)r not at all. He waiued no more crosses that might turn to 
fire whilc still on his chest. 

His inflamed senscs cooled slowly. Hc opened his eycs. Hc hcard a 
soft tapping on a near-by wall. Tlicn a sharp whispcr; 

'‘Say, you ncw guyl” 

Hc sat up, wondcring what they wanted. 

“Ain’t you the guy they got for that Dalton job?” 

His hands <clenched. He lay down again. He did not want to talk 
to thcm. Thcy werc not his kind. He felt that they were not liere 
for crimes such as his. He did not want to talk to the whitcs becausc 
thcy were whitc and he did not want to talk to the Negroes because 
hc itìlt ashamcd. His own kind would be too curious about him. He 
lay a long whiìc, empty of mind, and thcn hc heard the steel door 
t)pcn. He looked and saw a wliitc man with a tray of food. He sat 
up and the man brought the tray to the cot and placed it beside him. 

“Your lawycr scnt tliis, kid. You got a good lawyer,” the man said. 

“Say, can I see a papcr?” Bigger asked. 

“Well, now,” thc man sa^d, scratching his head. /‘Oh, what the 
hell. Yeah; sure. Hcre, take mine. I’m through with it. And say, your 
lawyer’s bringing some clothes for you. He told me to tell you.” 

Bigger did not hear him; he ignored the tray of food and opened 
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out the paper. He paused,, waiting to hear the door shut. Whcn it 
claugedy he bent forwartì' to 'read,^ ihcn paused again, wondering 
about the man who had just left, amazed at how friendly he had 
acted. For a fleeting motncnt, while the man had been in his cell, 
he had not felt apprehensive, cornered. The man bad actcd straight, 
mattcr-of-fact, It was somcthing he could not understand. Hc lifted 
thc paper close and rcad: NEGRO KILLER SIGNS CONFESSIONS 
FOR TWO MURDERS. SHRINKS AT INQUEST WHEN CON- 
/■RONTED WITH BODY OF SLAIN GIRL. ARRAIGNEt) TO^ 
‘^MORROW. REDS TAKE CHARGE OF KILLER'S DEFKNSE' 
NOT GUILTY PLEA LIKELY. His eycs ran over tbe papet,rlgDking 
for some clue that would tcll him somcthing of his fate. 

.slaycr will undouhtcdly pay suprcme penalty for his crim^ ^ * 

therc is no doubt of his guilt .... what is doubtful is how niahy other 
crirncs he has committed .... killer attacked at inquest . . . j. 

Thcn: 

Expressing opinions about Communists' dcfending the Ncgro rapist and 
killer, Mr. David A. Buckley, State's Attorney, said: “What else can you 
cxpcct from a gang likc that? Fm in favor of cleaning thein out lock, stock, 
and barrel. I’m of tlie conviction that if you got to thc bottom of Red 
activity in this country, you’d find the root of many an unsolved crime.” 

Whcn questioncd as to what effect the Thomas trial would have upon the 
forthcoming April elections, in which he is a candidate to succeed himself, 
Mr. Buckley took his pink carnation from the lapel of his morning coat and 
waved tlie reporters away with a laugh. 

* A long scream sounded and Bigger dropped the paper, jumpcd to 
his feet, and ran to the baned door to see what was happening. Down 
thc corridor he saw six white men struggling with a bjrown-skinned 
Negro. They dragged him over the floor by his fcet and stopped 
directly in front of Bigger’s ccll door. As the door swung ìn, Biggèr 
backed to his cot, his mouth opcn in astonishmcnt. The man was 
tijTiiing and twisting in the white racn’s hands, trying desperately to 
frcc hiraself. 

“Turn me loosel Turn mc loosel” the man screamcd over and over.. 

The men lifted him and threw him inside, lockcd the door, and 
left. llie man lay on thc floor for a moment, then scrambled to hìs 
feet and ran to the door, 

“Give me my papersT’ he scrcamed. 

Biggcr saw that the man’s eyes were hlood-red; the corners of his 
lips were white with foam. Sweat glistened on his brown face. He 
clutched the bars with such frcnzy that when he yelled his entire 
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body vibrated. Hc secmed so agonizcd that Biggcr vondcred why thc 
men did not give him his belongings. Eitiòtibnally, Biggcr sidcd with 
the man. 

“You can’t get away with itl” thc man yellcd. 

Bigger went to him and placcd a hand on his shoulder. 

“Say, what they got of yours?'* he asked. 

The man ignored him, shouting, 

“I’ll report you to the President, you hear? Bring me my pupcxs ur 
let me out of here, you white bastardsl You want to destroy all my^ 
evidèiicel You can’t covcr up your crimes! ril publish them to the 
whoÌGV^orldl I know why you’re putting me in jaill Thc Professor 
told you tol But he's not going to get away with it. ..." 

Bigger watched, fascinated, fearfui. He had thc sensation that the^ 
man was too emotionally wrought up over whatever it was that he 
had lost. Y^t the man’s emotions seemcd rca^; they alTccted him, 
compelling sympathy. * 

“Comc back herd’’ the man screamed. “Bring me my papers or I’H 
tell the Presidcnt and have you dismissed fn>rn office. ...” 

What papers did they have of his? Bigger wondcred. Who was the 
president the man ycllcd about? And who was the professor? Over 
the man's screams Bigger hcard a voice calling from another ccll, 

“Say, you new guyl’’ 

Bigger avoided the frenzied man and went to the door, 

“He’s balmyl’’ a white man said. “Make ’cm take 'im outta your 
ccll. He’ll kill you.«He wcnt off his nut from studying too much at 
the university. He was wriiing a bor^k on how colored peoplc live^ 
and he says somcbody stole all the facts he’d found. He says hc’s got 
to the bottom of why colored folks are treatcd bad and he’s going to 
tell the President and havc things ch&nged, see? He’s nutsl He swcars 
that his universìty professor had hini locked up. The cops picked 
him up this morning in his underwear; he was in the lobby of the 
Post Officc building, waiting to spcak to the Presidcnt. . . 

Bigger ran from the door to thc cot. A )1 of his fear of death, all 
hate and shame vanished in face of his dread of this insane man 
turning suddenly upon him. Thc man still clutched the bars, screara- 
ing. He was about Biggr^r’s size. Bigger had the queer feeling that 
his own exhaustion formcd a hair-line upon which his feelings were 
poised, and that the man’s driving frenzy would suck him into its hot 
whirlpool. He lay on the cot. and wrapped his arms about his hcàd, 
torn with a nameless anxiety, hearing the man's screams in spite of 
his need to escape them. 

“You’re afraid of mel” the man shouted. “That’s why you put me* 
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in herel But ril tell the Presiclent anyhow! 111 tell ^im you make us 
live in such cTOwdecl conditions on the South Side that one out of 
every tcn of us is insane! 111 tclL ’im that you duinp all the stale foods 
into the Black Belt and sell them for morc than you <|an get any- 
whcrc clsc! 111 tcll Im you tax us, but you won’t build hpspitjllsj 
ril tcll ’im the scliools are so crowdec|* that they'breed ^pervfertsl IIJ 
tell Im you hirc us last and (ire u| fiLst! 111 tell the Presideftt and 
the League of Nations. ...” ' 

The rnen in other cells began to hollei-. 

‘Tipe down, you nutl” 

“Take Ira away!” 

. “Throw Im ouil’’ 

“The hell with youl’’ 

“You can’t scare mcl’’ thc niaii yelled. “I know you! They put you 
in herc to watch mc!” 

The mcn sct up a clamor. But soon a group of mèn drcsscd in 
white canic running with a strctcher. They unlocked the cell and 
grabbcd thc yclling man, laced him in a strait-jacket, flung him onto 
the strctcher and carted him away. Bigger sat up and starcd before 
him, hopclcssly. Hc heard voices calling froin cell to cell. 

“Say, what thcy got of his?” 

“Nothing! IIc’s nuts!” 

Finally, things quieted. For the first time since his capture, Bigger 
felt that he wanted sorneone near him, something physical to cling 
to. Hc was glad whcn he heard thc lock in his door click. Hc sat up; 
a guard loomed over him. 

“Come on, boy. Your lawycr’s here.” 

He was handcuffed and led down the hall to a small room where 
Max stood. He was freed of thc stcel links on his wrisfs and pushed 
inside; he hca^d the door shut bchind him. 

“Sit down, Biggcr. Say, how do you ftcl?” 

Bigger sat down on the edge of thc chair and did not answcr. The 
rqom was small. A singlc ycllow clcctric globe droppcd from thc 
ceiling. Therc was one barrcd window. All about ihcm was profound 
siicnce. Max sat opposite Bigger and Bigger’s eyes met his and felk 
Biggcr fclt tliat Iie was sitting and hokling his lifc helplessly in his 
hands, waiting for Max to tell him what to do with it; and it made 
him hate himsclf. An organic wisli to ccase to be, to stop living, 
seized him. Either he was too wcak, or.the world was too strong; he 
did not know which. Over and ovcr he had tricd to create a world to 
live in, and ovcr and over he had failcd. Now, once again, he was 
waiting for someoue to tell him soniething; once more he was poised 
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on the verge of actìon and conimitmcnt. Was hc letùng liimscif in 
for morc hate and fcar? What could Max do for him now? Evcn if 
Max tried hard and honcstly, were* thcrc not ihousands of white 
hahds to stc^p Max? Why not tell him to go home? His lips tremblcd 
toì^eak, tò tell Max to leavc; but no words camc. He felt that evcn 
ih'spcaking in that'way’ he would be indicating how hopclcss he fdt, 
thèreby disrobing his soul to ^ore shame. 

“I boilght sonie clothcs for you,*' Max said. “When they give ’em 
to you in the itiorning, put ’eHi on. You want to look your best when ^ 
you come up for arraignment.” 

Bigget* was sflent; he glanced at Max again, and thcn away. 

‘‘What*s on your raind, Bigger?** 

“Nothing,** he mumbled. 

“Now, listen, Bigger. I want you to tell me all aboui yoursclf. . . .**» 

“Mr. Max, it ain’t no usc in you doing nothingl’' Bigger blurted. 

Max eyed him sharply. 

“Do you really fcel that way, Bigger?** 

‘‘There ain’t no way clse to fcel.** 

“1 want to talk to you honcstly, Biggcr. I sec no way out of this 
but a plea of guilty. We can ask for mercy, for life in prison. . . 

‘Td rather dicl” 

“Nonsense, You want to live.” 

‘Tor what?’* 

”Don*t you want to fighr tliis ihing?” 

“What can I do?,They got me.” 

“You dorrt want to die that way, Biggcr.** 

”lt donh maiter which way 1 die,'* he said; but his voice choked. ^ 

“Listcii, Bigger, you’rc facing a sca of hate now ihat's no different 
from what )'ouVe faced ail your life. And bccause it's that way, 
you’ve got lo tìght. If thcy can wipe you out, then Jjehey can wipe 
oihers oiit, too.” f* 

“Ycah,” Bigger mumbled, rcsting hìs hands upon his knees and; 
staring at the black lloor. “But I can’t win.” 

“First of all, Bigger. Do you trust mc?” 

• Bigger grcw angry. 

“You can’t hclp mc, Mr. Max,” he said, looking straight into 
Max’s eyes. 

“But do you trust me, Bigger?” Max asked again. 

Bigger looked away. He fe]t that Max was making it very difficult 
for him to tell him to leavc. 

”I don't know, Mr. Max.” 

“Bigger, I know my face is white,” Max said, ”And I know that 
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almost evcry white face you’ve met iii your life had it in for you, 
even when that white face didn’t know it. Evcry whitc man con- 
siders it his duty to make a black man keep his distance. He doesn’t 
know why most of the timc, but he acts that way. It’s thc *way things 
are, Biggcr. But I want you to know that you can trust nie.”^ , 

”Jt ain't no use, Mr. Max.” 

”You want me to handle your case?” 

”You can’t help me none. Thcy gòt me.’/ 

Biggcr knew that was trying to make him fcel that he ac- 

cepted the way he looked at things and it made him as scl£-con$cious 
as whcn Jan had taken his hand and shakcn it that night in the car. 
It made him livc again in that hard and sharp consciousncss of his 
color and feel thc sliame and fear that went with it, and at the same 
tiiric it madc liim liate himsclf for fceling it. He trustcd Max. Was 
Max not taking upon himsclf a thing that would make other whites 
haic him? But hc doiibtcd if Max could make him scc things in a way 
that would cnalìle him to go to his death. He doubted that God Him- 
sclf rould give him a piciiire for that now. As he felt at prcscnt, they 
would have to drag him to thc chair, as thcy had draggcd him down 
the stcps the night they captured him. He did not want his feelings 
tainpcred with; hc fcarcd that he might walk into anothcr trap. If he 
exprcsscd bclicf in Max, if hc acted on that bclicf, would it not end 
just as all other commitnicnts of faitli had cnded? He wanted to 
bclieve; but was afraid. He fel^ that Iie should havc been able to 
meet Max halfway; but, as always, whcn a whitejnan talkcd to him, 
hc was caught out in No Man’s Land. Hc sat slumped in his chair 
with his hcad down and hc looked at Max only whcn Max’s eyes 
wcre not watching him. 

”Here; take a cigarettc, Bigger.” Max lit Bigger’s and then lit his 
own; they smoked awhile. “Biggcr, I’m your lawyer. i want to talk to 
you honestly, What you .say is in .siiiclcst confìdcncc. . . .” / 

Bigger stàred at Max. He fclt sorry for thc whitc man. He saw that 
Max was afraid that he would not talk at all. And he had no desire 
to hurt Max. Max leaned forward detcrminedly. Well, tcll him. Talk. 
Get it over with and let Max go. 

”Aw, I don’t carc what I say or do now. . . .” 

”Oh, yes, you dol'' Max said quickly. 

In a fleeting second an impulse to laugh rose up in Bigger, and 
left. Max was anxious to hclp him and he had to die, 

”Maybe I do care,” Bigger drawled. 

”If you don’t care about what you say or do, then why didn’t you 
re-enact that crime out at the Dalton home today?” 
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**I wouldn'^ do noiii^ Ìiyrihem** 

“wiiyr ‘ . 

“Tlicy hate black folks/^Htò said. 

**Why, Bigger?*' 

‘*I don’t ki;iow, Mr. Maxr/* 

“Biggcr, don’t you know they hatc olhers, too?” 

'*Who thcy hatc?*' , 

“Thcy hatc trade umons. They hate folks wlio try to organize. 
Thcy hate Jan.” 

“But thcy hate black folks morc ihan thcy hate unions,'’ Bigger 
said. “Thcy don’t treat U|ii0|[i lolks like they clo mc.” 

“Oh. yes, thcy do. You.think that bccaujie yoiir color niakes it casy 
for thcria to point you out, segrcgatc you, cxi^loit you. But ihcy do 
that to others, too. They hatc me because rm trying to help you. 
They’re writing me lettcrs, calling me a ’dirty Jew.’ " 

“All I know is that they hate me,” Bigger said grimly. 

“Bigger, thc Statc’s Attorney gave mc a (opy of \our confcssion. 
Now, tcll mc, did you tell him thc truth?" 

”Ycah. Thcre wasn’t nothing else to do.” 

”Now, tcll me this, Bigger. Why did yoii do it?” 

Bigger sighed, shrugged his shouldcrs and suckcd his lungs full of 
smokc. 

''I don’t know,” he sa^d^ smoke eddicd slowly irom his nostrils. 
”Did you plan it?” 

”Naw.” # 

”Did anybody help you?” 

”Naw.” 

”Had you been thinking about doing something like that for a 
long timc?” * 

”Navv\” 

”How did it happen?” 

“Tt just happened, Mr, Max.” 

”Are you stjrry?” 

”What’s the use of bcing sorry? That won’t^help me none.” 

“You can’t think of auy rcason why you did it?’* 

Biggcr was staring straight beforc him, his cyes wide and shining. 
His talking to Max had evoked again in him that urge to talk, to 
tell, to try to make his feelings known. A wave of cxcitement flooded 
him. Hc fclt that he ought*to be able to rcach oiit with his bare 
hands and carve from naked space the concrcte, solid reasons why hc 
had murdered. He felt them that strongly. If he could do that, he 
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would rclax; h© would sit and wait until they told him to walk to 
the chair; and he would walk. 

“Mr. Max, I don’t know. I was all mixcd up. I was feeling so many 
things at once.” * 

'‘Dici you rapc hcr, Biggcr?” 

*‘Naw, Mr. Max. 1 didn’t. But nobody’ll belicve mc.” 

'"Had you planncd to bcfore Mrs. Dalton camc into the room?” 
.sBigger shook his hcad and rubbed his hands ncrvously across his 
eycs. In a scnse hc hacl forgotten Max was in tlic room. He was try- 
^ ing to fed thc texture of liis own feelings, trying to tcll what they 
meant. 

“Oh, I don’t know. I was fecling a littlc that way. Ycah, I reckon 
I’was. I was drunk and she was drunk and I was fccling that way.” 

“But, did yoLi rapc her?” 

“Naw. But evcrybody’ll say I did. What’s the use? I’m black. Thcy 
say black men do that. So it clon’t matter if 1 did or if I didn’t.” 

“How long had you known hcr?” 

“A fcw hours.” 

“Did you likc her?” 

'*Like hcr?” 

Bigger’s voice boomcd so suddenly from his throat that Max 
.startcci. Bigger lcaped to his fcct; his cyes widened and liis hands 
lifted midway to his facc, trembling. 

“Nol Nol Biggcr. . . .” Max said. 

*‘Like her? I hated hcrl So help mc God, I hated her!” he shouted. 

“Sit down, Bigger!” 

“I hatc hcr now, cvcn though she’s deadl God knows, I hate her 
right now. . . .“ 

Max grabbcd him a.nd pushcd him back into the chgir. 

“Don’t get excited, Bigger. Hcrc; takc it easyl” 

Biggcr cjuicted, but his eyes rovccl the room. Finally, he lowered 
his hcad ancl knottcd his finger.s. His lips wcrc slightly parted. 

“You say you hated her?’* 

“Yeah; and I ain’t sorry she’s dcad.” 

“But what had she done to you? You say you had just met her.”. 

“I don’t know. She didn’t do nothing to me.” Fle paused and ran 
his hand ncrvousJy across his forehead. “Shc. . . . It was. . . . Hell, 
I don't know, She asked me a lot of questions. She acted and talked 
in a way that made me hate her. She made me feel like a dog. I 
was so mad I wanted to cry, . . His voicc trailed off in a plaintive 
whimper. He licked his lips. He was caught in a net of vague, associa- 
tive memory; he saw an image of his little sister, Vera, sitting 
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the edge of a chair crying bccause he had shamed her by ''looking'* 
at her; he saw hejr rise and fling hcr shoc at hini. Hc shook his hcad> 
confuscd. “Aw, Mr. Max, she wanted me to tcll her how Ncgroes 
live. She got into the front seat of thc car where I was. . . 

“But, Bigger, you don’t hate people for that. She was being kind 
to you. . . .” 

“Kind, helll She wasn’t kind to mel” 

**What do you mean? She acccpted you as another human being.*' 

*‘Mr. Max, wc’re all split up. What you say is kind ain’t kind at 
all. I dìdn’t know nothing about that woman. All I knew was that 
they kill us for womcn likc her. Wc livc apart. And thcii she comes 
and acts like that to -mc.” 

“Bigger, you should have tried to undcrstand. Shc was aciing 
toward you only as she kncw how.” 

Bigger glarcd about the small room, scarching for an answcr. Hc 
kncw tliat his actions did not sccm logical and hc gave up trying to 
explain thcm logically. He rcvcrted to his feclings as a guidc in 
answering Max. 

“Well, 1 actcd toward her only as I know how. She was rich. Shc 
and hcr kind own the earth. She and hcr kind say black folks are 
dogs. Thcy don’t lct you do nothing biit what thcy want. . , 

“But, Biggcr, this woinan was trying to hclp you!” 

“She didn't act like it ” 

*‘How should she have actcd?” 

”Aw, I don’t know, Mr. Max. White folks and black folks is 
strangers. Wc don't*know what cach other is thinking. Maybc she 
was trying to be kind; but shc didn’t act like it. To me she looked 
and acted like all other white folks. . . .” 

“But she’s not to bc blamcd for that, Bigger.” 

“She’s the sàm^ color as the rcst of ’em,” he said defcnsively. 
don’t understand, Bigger. You say you hated her and yet you 
say you felt like having her when you were in the room and she was 
drunk and you wcre drunk. . . .” 

‘‘Yeah,” Bigger said, wagging his head and wiping his mouth with 
the back of his hand, “Yeah; that’s funny, ain’t it?” He sucked at his 
cigarette. ‘‘Yeah; I reckon it was bccause I knew I oughtn’t’ve wanted 
to. I reckon it was because they say we black men do that anyhow. 
Mr. Max, you know what some white men say we black men do? 
They say we rape white women when we got the clap and they say 
we do that because we believe that i£ we rape white women thèn 
we’ll get rid of the clap. That’s what some white men say, They 
believe that. Jesus, Mr. Max, when folks says things like that about 
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you, yoif whipjjtd before you born. What’s the use? Yeah; I reckon 
I was feeling that way when I was in the room with her. They say 
we do things likc that and they say it to kill iis. They draw a line 
and say fpr you to stay on your sidc of the line. They don’t rare if 
there’s no bread over on your side. They don’t care if you die. Aud 
then thcy say things likc that about you and when you try to tome 
from behind your line they kill you. They feel they ought to kill 
you then, Everybody wants to kill you then. Yeah; I reckon I was 
feeling that way and maybe the reason was bccausc they say it. 
Maybe that was thc reason.” 

”You mcan you wanted to dcfy thcm? You wanted to show them 
ihat you darcd, that you didn’t carc?” 

• ”1 don’t know, Mr. Max. But what I got to'care about? I kncw 
that some tiinc or oihcr tlicy was going to get me for something. 
rm blark. I don’t havc to do nothing for ’em to gct me. The first 
whitc fingcr thcy point at me, I’m a goner, see?” 

“But, Biggcr, whcn Mrs. Dalton came into that room, why didn’t 
you stop right thcrc and tcll hcr what was wrong? You wouldn’t’ve 
been in all this trouble thcn. , . .” 

“Mr. Max, so hclp me God, I couldn’t do nothing when I turncd 
around and saw that woman coming to that bed. Honcst to God, I 
didn't know what I was doing. . . 

”You nican you wcnt blank?” 

“Naw; naw. ... I kncw what I was doing, all right. But I couldn’t 
help it. That’s what 1 mcan. It was like anotlier man steppcd inside 
of my skin and startcd acting for me. ...” ‘ 

”Bigger, rcll mc, did you feel more attraction for Mary than for 
thc womcn of your own racc?” 

”Naw. But thcy say that. It ain’t truc. I hatcd her then and I hate 
hcr now.” 

”But why did you kill Bessie?” 

”To kecp Iier from talking. Mr. Max, after killing that white 
woman, it wasn't hard 10 kill somebody else. I didn’t have to think 
much about killing Bessie. I kncw I had to kill her and I did. I had 
to get away. . . 

“Did you hate Bessie?” 

•‘Naw.” 

'*Did you love her?” 

**Naw, I was just scared. I wasn’t in love with Bessie, She was 
just my girl. I don’t reckon J was ever*in lovc wiih nobody. I killed 
Bessie to save myself. You have to have a girl, so I had Bessie. And 
I killed her,” 
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“Bigger, tcll mc, when did you start hating Mar)^'' 

“I hated her as soon as she spoke to me, as soon as I saw hen 1 
rcckon I hated hcr before 1 saw her. . . J* 

''Ììut, why}** 

lold you. What her kind cver lct us do.^'* 

“What, exacily, Biggcr, did you want to do?” 

Bigger sighcd and sucked at his cigarette. 

“Nothing, I rcckon. Nothing. But I rcckon I wantcd to do what 
other pcople do.’* 

“Aiid because you couldn’t, you hated hcr?” 

Again Biggcr felt that liis actions werc not logical, and again he 
fcll bark upon his feelings for a guidc in answcring Max’s questions. 

“Mr. Max. a guy gcts tired of bcing toid what hc can do anà 
can’t do. You get »little job hcre and a littlc job thcre. You shine 
shocs, swccp strects; anything. . . . You don’t niakc cnough to live 
on. You don’t know whcn you going to get hrcd. Prctty soon you 
get so you can’t hope for nothing. You just kcep moving all the 
time, doing what other folks say. You ain’t a man no morc. You 
just work day in and day out so thc world can roll on and other 
pcoplc can livc. You know, Mr. Max, I always think of white 
folks. . . .” 

He paused. Max lcancd forward and touched hìm. 

”Go on, Bigger.” 

“Well, thcy own everything. Thcy chokc you off thc face of the 
earth. They like God. ...” Hc swallowcd, closed his eyes and 
sighed. ”Thcy don’t cvcn lct you fecl what you want to fccl. They 
after you so hot and hard you can only fcel whai thcy doing to you. 
They kiil you before you die.” 

“But, Bigger, I asked you what it was that you wanted to do so 
badly that you Kad to hate thcm?” 

**Nothing. I reckon I didn’t want to do nothing.” 

^ “But you said that pcople like Mary and her kind never let you 
do anything.” 

“Why should I want to do anything? I ain't got a chance. I don’t 
know nothing. I’m just black and they make the laws.” 

“What would you like to have bccn?” 

Bigger was silent for a long timc. Then he laugl^ed without sound, 
without moving his lips; it w^as thrce short expulsions of breath 
forced upward through his npstrils by the heaving of his chest. ^ 

“I wanted to bc an aviator once. But they wouldn’t let me go to 
the school where I was suppose' to learn it. They built a big sdiool 
and then drew a line around it and saìd that nobody could go to 
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it but those wno livcd within thc linc. That kept all the colored 
boys out." 

‘*And what else?'* 

“Well, 1 wanrcd to bc in thc army once." 

“Why didn't you join?" 

•“Hcll, it’s a Jim Crow army. All they want a black man for is 
to dig ditches. And in the navy, all I can do is wash dishes and 
scrub floors." 

"And was therc anything clsc you wanied to do?" 

"Oh, I don’t know. WJiat’s the nse now? I'm through, washed up. 
They got me. ril dic.” 

"Tell me the tJiings you tliouglìt you’d have liked to do?" 

‘Td like to bc in busincss. But what chance has a black guy got 
in busincss? Wc ain’t got no money. We don't own no mines, no 
railroads, no noihing. l'hcy doii't want us to. They make us stay in 
one little spot. . . 

"And you didn’t want to stay there?" 

Biggcr glanccd up; his li{>s tightened. Therc was a feverish pride 
in his blood-shot cycs. 

"1 dtdn'i," he said. 

Max starcd and sighcd. 

"Look, Biggcr, You’ve told me the things you could not do. But 
you did somctliing. You commitled these crimes. You killed two 
women. What on carth did you think you could get out of it?" 

Biggcr rose and ramrned his hands into his» pockets. He leaned 
against the wall, looking vacantly. Again he forgot that Max was 
in the room. 

"I don't know. Maybc this sounds crazy. Maybe they going to 
burn me in the electric chair for fceling this way. But l ain’t wor- 
ricd none about them womcn I killed. for a little while I was free. 
I was doing sometliing. It was wrong, but J was feeling all right. 
Maybe Gotì'll gct mc for it. If He do, all right. But I ain't worried. 
1 killed 'cm 'cause I was scared and mad. But I been scared and 
mad all my life and aftcr I killed that fìrst woman, I wasn't scared 
no more for a little while." 

"What wcrc you afraid of?" 

"Everything," lie breathed and buricd liis face in his hands, 

"Did you evcr hope for anything, Bigger?” 

**What for? I couidn't get it. I'm blg^ck," he mumbled. 

“Didn't you evcr want to be happy?" 

**Yeah; I guess so," he said, straightening. 

*‘How did you think you could be happy?" 
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"I don’t know. I wanted to do things. Biit everything I wanted 
to do I couldn't. I wanted to do what thc white boys in schooì dìd. 
Some of 'em wcnt to collcge. Some o£ ’cm wenr. to the army, But I 
couldn’t go.” 

“But still, you wanted to be happy?” 

"Tcah; sure. Everybody wants to be happy, 1 rcckon/’ 

“Did you think you ever would bc?” 

“I don’t know. I just went to bed at night and got up in the 
morning. I just livcd from day to day. I thought maybc 1 would 
be.” 

“How?” 

“I don’t know,” he said in a voice that was alinost a moan. 

“What did you think happincss would bc likc?” 

“1 don’t know. It wouldn't be likc this.” 

“You ought to have somc idca of what you waiucd, Biggcr,” 

“Well, Mr. Max, if I was happy 1 wouldn’t always bc wanting to 
do something I know I couldn’t do.” 

“And why did you always want to?” 

“I couldn’t hclp it. Everybody fccls that way, I rcckon. And I did, 
too.' Maybe I would'vc becn all right if I rould’vc donc somcthing 
T wanted to do. I wouldn’t be scared then. Or mad, maybe. I 
wouldn't be always hating folks; and maybe Fd fccl at hoine, sort o£.*' 

“Did you ever go to the South Side Boys’ Club, the placc where 
Mr. Dalton sent those ping pong tables?” 

“Ycah; but whatjthe hell can a guy do with ping-pong?” 

“Do you fccl that that club kcpt you out of trouble?” 

Bigger cocked his head. 

“Kept me out of trouble?” lic repeated Max’s words. “Naw; that's 
where we pladined most of our jobs.” 

“Did you ever go to church, Bigger?” 

“Yeah; when 1 was littlc, But that was a long time ago.” 

“Your folks wcrc rcligious?” 

“Yeah; ihcy wcnt to church all thc time.” 

“Why did you stop going?” 

• “I didn’t like it. Thcre was nothing in it. Aw, all they did was 
sing and shout and pray all the time. And it didn’t gct 'em nothing. 
All the colored folks do that, but it don't get 'em nothing. The 
white folks got evcrything.” 

“Did you evcr fccl happy ^n church?” 

“Naw. I didn't want to. Nobody but poor folks get happy in 
church.” 

”But you are poor, Bigger.” 
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Again Bigger's eyes lit with a bittcr and feverish pride. 

“I ain't that poor,” hc said. 

'‘But Bigger, you said that if you were whcre pcople did not hate 
you and you did not hatc them, you could be happy. Nobody hated 
you in church. Couldn't you fcel at iiorne thcre?” 

/‘I wanted to be happy in this world, not out of it. I didn’t want 
that kind of happiness. Tlic white folks like for us to be religious, 
then they can do what they w^ant to with us.” 

“A little while ago you spoke of God ‘gctiing you* for killing those 
women. Does that mcan you bclicve in Him?” 
don’t know.” 

“Arcn’t you afraid of what’ll happcn to you aftcr you die?” 

* "Naw. Biit I don’t want lo die.” 

*'Didn’t you know tliat the penalty for killing th^t white woman 
would bc death?” 

"Yeah; I kncw it. Biit I fclt like she was killirtg rtic, so I didn’t 
carc.” 

"If you could bc happy in rcligion now, would you want to be?” 

"Naw. ril bc dead soon cnough. If I was rcligious, I’d be dead 
now.” 

‘'But thc church proniiscs cternal life?” 

**That’s for whippcd folks.” 

"You don’t fccl like you’ve had a chance, do you?” 

“Naw; bui I ain’t asking nobody to be sorry for me. Naw; I ain’t 
asking thai at all. I’m black. Thcy don’t give black people a chance, 
so I took a cliance and lost. But I don't care none now. They got me 
and it’s all ovcr.” 

'‘Do you fccl, Biggcr, that somehow, somewhcre, or sometime or 
other you’ll havc a ciiancc to make up for what you didn’t get here 
on carth?” 

“Hell, nawl Whcn tiicy strap mc in that chair and turn on the 
hcat, I’m through, for always.” 

"Biggcr, I want to ask you someihing about your race. Do you 
love your peoplc?” ** 

"1 don’t know, Mr. Max. We all black and thc white folks treat 
us thc sarae.” 

“But Biggcr, your race is doing things for you. There are Negroes 
leading your pcoplc.” 

“Yeah; I know. 1 hcard about 'em. Tliey all right, I guess.” 

“Don’t you know any of 'cm?” ' 

'‘Naw.” 

"Bigger, are there many Negro boys like you?” 
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“I rcckon so. All of *em I know ain’t got nothing and ain’t going 
nowhere,’* 

“Why didn’t you go to some of the lcaders of your race and tell 
them how you and others boys feli?” 

“Aw, hell, Mr. Max. Thcy wouldn’t listen to me. They rich, even 
though thc white folks trcat thcm almost like they do mc. Thcy 
almost like white peoplc, whcn it comcs to guys likc me, They say 
guys like me make it hard for them to get along with whitc folks.** 

“Did yo'u ever hear any of your lcadcrs make spceches?’* 

“Yeah, sure. At election time.*' 

“What did you thiuk of them?*’ 

“Aw, I don’t know. They all thc samc. Tliey wanted to get elected 
to office. They wantcd moncy, like everybody elsc. Mr. Max, it’s'a 
game and thcy play it.” 

”Why didn’^'you play it?” 

“Hell, what dq I know? I ain’t got nothing. Nobody'll pay any 
attention to me. I’m just a black guy with nothing. 1 just went to 
graminar school. And politics is full of big shois, guys from colleges.” 

“Didn’t you trust theni?” 

”1 don’t reckon tlicy wanted anybody to trust ’em. They wanted 
to get elected to officc. They paid you to vote.” 

”Did you evcr votc?” 

”Yeah; I voted twice. I wasn’t old cnough, so 1 put my agc up so 
I could vote and gct the five dollars.” 

”You didn't miixl seiling your votc?” 

‘'Naw; why should I?” 

“You didn’t think politics could get you anything?” 

“It got me five dollars on election day.” 

“Bigger, did any whitc peoplc evcr talk to you about labor 
unions?” 

“Naw; nobody but Jan and Mary. But shc oughtn’t donc it. . . * 
But I couldn’t help what I did. And Jan. I reckon I did him wrong 
by signing ’Red’ to that ransom notc ” ^ 

“Do you bclicve he’s your fricnd now?” 

“Well, lìc ain’t against me. Hc didn’t lurn against me today when 
they was qucstioning him. I don’t think hc hates rae like the others. I 
suppose he’s kind of hurt about Miss Dalton, though.'^ 

“Bigger. did you think you’d ever coinc to this?” 

”Well, to tell the iruth, Mr. Max, it seems sort of naturaMike, me 
being here facing that death chair. Now I come to think of it, it 
seems like someihing like this just had to be/' 
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They werc silent. Max stood up and sighed. Bigger watched to 
see what Max was thinking, but Max’s face was white and blank. 

“Well, Bigger,” Max said. *‘We'll entcr a plea of not guilty at the 
arraigninent tomorrow. But whcn the trial comes up we’ll change it 
to a plea of guilty and ask for mcrcy. TheyVe rushing the irial; 
it may be hcld in two or three days. I'll tcll the judge all I can of 
how you fecl and why. ril try to get him to make it life in prison. 
That's all I can see under the circumstances. I don't have to tell 
you how thcy fcel toward you, Biggcr. Yotrre a Ncgro; you know. 
Don’t hopc for too much. There’s an ocean of hot hate out there 
against you and I’m goiiig to try lo sweep some of it back. They 
want your lifc; tlicy want rcvcnge. Thcy felt they had you fenced 
off so that you coukJ not do what you did. Now thcy’re mad bccause 
deep down in them thcy belicvc that thcy made you do it. When 
pcople fccl that way, you can’t reason with ’cm. Thcn, too, a lot 
dcpends upon wJiat judge we have. Any twelve white mcn in this 
staie will have already condemncd you; we can’t trust a jury. Well, 
Biggcr, ril do thc bcst 1 can.” 

They wcrc silcnt. Max gavc him another cigarette and took one for 
himself. Biggcr watchcd Max’s head of white hair, his long face, 
the decp-grey, soft, sad eycs. He fclt that Max was kind, and he felt 
sorry for him. 

”J^r. Max, if I was you I wouldn’t worry none. If all folks was 
like you, thcn maybc I wouldn’t be herc. But you can’t help that 
now. Thcy going to hate yoii for trying to help {nc. I’m gone. They 
got me.” 

“Oh, they’ll hatc mc, ycs,” said Max. “But I can takc it. That’^ 
the diJTcrence. I’m a Jcw and thcy hate inc, but I know why and I 
can fight. But sometimes you can’t win no matter haw you fight; 
that is, you can’t win if you havcn’t got timc. And*thcy'rc pressing 
us now. But you nccd not worry about their hating me for defcnd- 
ing you, I he fcar of haic keeps many whites Irom trying to help 
you and your kind. Bcfore I can fight your battlc, I’ve got to fight 
a battle with tJicm.” Max snuJTcd out his cigarctte. "I got to go 
now.” Max said. Hc turncd and faccd Bigger, “Biggor, how do you- 
fecl?” 

'*I don’t know. rm just sctting here waiting for 'em to come aiid 
tell me to waik to tliat cliair. Aiid I don’t know if l'll be able to 
walk or not.” 

Max averted his face and opcned ihe door. A guard came and 
caught Bigger by thc wrist. 

“I’ll see you in the morning, Bigger,” Max called. 
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Back in his cell, Biggcr stood in tlie middle of thc floor, not mov- 
ing. He was not stoop-shouldercd now, nor were his muscles taut, 
He breathed softly, wondcring about the cool hreath of peace that 
hovered in his body\ It was as though he wcre trying to listen to 
the beat of his own hcart. All round him was darkncss and therc 
were no sounds. He coidd not remcmbcr when he had felt as rcla^ed 
as this bcfore. He had not thought of it or fclt it while Max was 
speaking to him; it was not until after Max had gone ihat he discov- 
ered that he had spoken to Max as he had ncvcr spoken to anyone in 
his lifc; not even to himsclf. And liis talking had eascd from his 
shouldcrs a heavy burdcn. Thcn he was siiddcnly and violcntly angry. 
Max had tricked hinil But no. Max had not com])ellcd him to talk; 
he had talkcd of his own accord, proddcd by cxcilcincnt, by a ciiri- 
osity about his own fcelings. Max had only sat and listcncd, had 
only asked questions. His anger passcd and fcar took its place. If 
he wcre as confused as this whcn his timc came, they rcally would 
have to drag him to the chair. He had to makc a decision: in order 
to walk to that chair he had to wcavc his fcolings into a hard shield 
of either hope or hate. To fall bctwccn thera would mcan living and 
dying in a fog of fcar. 

He was balanced on a hair-line now, but thcrc was no onc to push 
him forward or backward, no one to makc him fccl tliat he had any 
value or worth—no one but himsclf. He bruslìcd his hands across his 
eyes, hoping to untangle the sensations fluttcring in his body. He 
lived in a thin, hstfd core of consciousncss; hc fclt timc\ slipping by; 
the darkness round him lived, brcathcd. And hc was in the midst 
of it, wanting again to let his body taste of that short respite of 
rest he had fclt aftcr talking with Max. Hc sat down on the cot; 
he had to grasp this thing. 

Why had Max asked him all those questions? He knew that Max 
was seeking facts to tell the judge; but in Max’s asking of those 
questions hc had fclt a rccognition of his life, of his feclings, of his 
person that he had never encountcred before. What was this? Had 
;he done wrong? Had he let liimsclf in for another bctrayal? He fclt 
as though hc had bccn caught off his guard. But this, this—con- 
fidence? Hc had no right to be proud; yet he had spoken to Max as 
af man who had somcthing. He had told Max that he did not want 
religion, that hc had not staycd in his place. He had no right to 
feel that, no right to forget that he was to die, that he was t^ck, 
a murdcrer; he had no right to forget that, not even for a second. 
Yet he had. 

He wondered if it were possible that after all everybody in the 
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world felt alikc? Did those who hated him have in them the same 
thing Max had sccn in him, the thing that had made Max ask him 
those qucstions? And what motive could Max have in helping? Why 
would Max risk that white tide of hate to hclp liim? For the first 
time in his life hc had gained a pinnaclc o£ fecling upon whicli he 
could stand and see vagjue relations that hq had ncver dre|imed of. 
If thàt white looming mountain of hate wcrc not a mountajln at all, 
but people, people like himself, and like Jan—then he was faced 
with a high hope thc like of which he had ncver thought could be, 
and a despair the full depths of which he knew he could not stand 
to feel. A strong countcr-cmotion waxed in him, urging him, warn- 
ing him to leave tliis ncwly-sccn and newly-felt thing alone, that it 
wduld lead him to but another blind alley, to decper hate and 
shame. 

Yct he saw and fclt but onc lifc, and that onc life was more than 
a slecp, a drcam; lifc was all lifc had. Hc knew that he would not 
wakc up some timc latcr, aficr dcath, and sigh at how simple and 
foolish his drcam had bccn. The life he saw was short and his sense 
of it goaded him. Hc was sci/cd with a ncrvous eagerness. He stood 
up in iJic middlc of thc ccll floor and tried to see himself in relation 
to otlier mcn, a thing he had always feared to try to do, so dceply 
stained was his own mind wiih the hate o£ others for him. With 
this new sensc of thc valuc of himself gained from Max’s talk, a 
sense flceling and obscure, he tried to fccl that if Max had been 
able to see the man in him beneath those wild^and cruel acts of 
his, acts of fcar and haic and murder and flight and despair, then 
he too would hatc, if hc werc they, just as now he was hating them 
and iJuy werc hating him. For the first time in his life he fclt ground 
bencath his fcct, and lic wanted it to stay there. “ 

Hc was tired, sleepy, and fcvcrish; but hc did not want to lie down 
witJi this war raging in liim. Blind impuises wcllcd up in his body, 
and his intelligence sought to makc them plain to iiis understand- 
ing by supplying imagcs that would explain them. Why was all this 
hate and feai? Standing trembling in his ccll, hc saw a dark vastr 
fluid image risc and float; he saw a black sprawling prison full sof 
tiny black cclls in w^hicli pcoplc livcd; cach ccll had its stone 
water and a crust of brcad and no one could go from cell to^fll 
and there werc scrcams and curscs and yells of sufTering and nobòdy 
heard them, for thc walls wcrc thick anH darkness was cverywhere. 
Why w^re there so many cells in the world? But was this true? He 
wanted to believe, but was afraid. Dare he flatter himself that much? 
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Woiild he be struck dead i£ hc made himself the equal of others, 
even in fancy? 

He was too wcak to siand any longer. He sat again on the edge 
of the cot. How could hc find out if this feeling of his was true, 
if others had it? How could one find out about life when one 
was about to die? Slpwlyrhe lifted his itands in the darkness and held 
them in mid-air, the fingcrs sprcad weakly open. If he rcachcd out 
with his hands, and if his hands wcrc clcctric wires, and if his heart 
were a battery giving life and fire 10 tliose hands, and if he reached 
out with his hands and touchcd other pcople, rcachcd out through 
thcse stone walls and fclt other hands connected witli other hearts— 
if he did that, would thcre be a reply, a shock? Not that he wanted 
those hcarts to turn tlicir warmth to liim; hc was not wanting that 
much. But just to know that thcy wcrc thcre and warml Just that, 
and no more; and it would have bccn cnough, rnore than cnough. 
And in that touch, rcvsponse of rccognition, ihcre would be union, 
identity; thcre would be a supporting onencs's a wholeness which 
had been denied him all his lilc. 

Anoiher impulse rosc in him, born of despcrate need, and his 
mind clothcd it in an image o£ a strong blinding siin scnding hot 
rays down and he was standing in the niidst of a vast crowd o£ men, 
white men and black men and all men, and thc sun s rays melted 
away the many differences, the colors, thc ciothes, and drcw what 
was common and good upward toward the sun. . . . 

He strctched oli^^full lcngth upon the cot and groaned. Was he 
foolish in feeling this? Was it fear and weakncss that made this 
desire comc to him now that death was near? How could a notion 
that wcnt so dcep and caught up so much of him in onc swoop o£ 
emotion be wrpng? Could hc trust bare, nakcd fecling this way? 
But he had; all liis life hc had hated on the basis of bare sensation. 
Why should ht not acccpt this? Had he killed Mary and Bessie and 
brought sorrow to his mother and brothcr and sistcr and put him- 
self in thc shadow of thc electric chah only to find out this? Had 
been blind all along? But thcrc was no way to tell now. It was 
tò® late. ... 

JtJe would not mind dying now if he could only find out what this 
meaht, what he was in rclation to all the others that lived, and the 
carth upon which hc stood. Was there some battle everybody was 
fighting, and he had missed it? And if he had missed it, were not 
thc whites to blame for it? Were they not the ones to hate even 
now? Maybe. But he was not interested in hating them now. He 
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had to dic, It was more iinportant to him to find out what this new 
tingling, this new claiion, this ncw cxcitcmcnt meant. 

He lelt hc wantcd to live now—not cscapc paying for his crime— 
but live in order to find out, to scc if it wcre truc, and to feel it more 
deeply; and, if he had to dic, 10 dic within il. Hc fclt that hc would 
hayc lost all if Iic liad 10 die without fully feeling it, without know- 
ing for ccrtain. But thcre was no way now. It was too late. . . . 

He lifted liis hands to his face and touched his trcmbling lips. 
Naw. . . . Naw. . . . IIc ran to the door and caught the cold steel 
bars in his hot hands and grippcd tlicm tightly, holding himself 
ercct. FIis face ic‘>ted against the bars and he felt tcars roll down his 
cheeks. His wct lips tasted salt. Hc sank to his knccs and sobbed; 
“rdon’t want to dic. ... I don’t want to dic. . . .” 


Having bccn bound o\er to thc Grand Jury and indicted by, it, 
having bccn arraigncd and having j)led not guilty to the charge of 
murdcr and bccn ordcrcd to tiial—all in lcss than a week, Bigger 
lay onc sunlcss grcy niorning on his cot, staring vacantly at the black 
stccl bars of ihc Cook Coiiiity Jaii. 

Within an hour hc woiild bc takeii to court where they would 
tell him if hc was to livc 01 dic, and when. And with but a few 
rninutcs betwccn hiin and the bcginning of judgmcnt, the obscure 
longiiig to posscss llic thing which Max had dimly cvokcd in him 
was still a motivc. Hc fclt hc had to have it now.*How could he face 
that court of whitc mcn wiilioiit somcthing to sustain him? Since 
that night whcn he had stood alone in his cell, fecling the high 
niagic which Max’s talk had givcn him, hc was morc than ever 
nakcd to ihc hot blasts of hatc. 

There wcrc momcnts whcn hc wished bitterly that he had not felt 
thosc possibilities, whcn hc wishrd thal he couid go again behind 
his curtain. But that was impossiblc. He had becn lured into the 
oj)en, and trajjjicd, twice trajrpcd; trajij^cd by being in jail for mur- 
dcr, and again trapjicd by being strij:)pcd ol cmotional resourccs fo. 
go to his dcath. 

In an cfftirt to rccajrturc that high moment, he had tried to iSlk 
with Maxfbut Max was jncotcujiicd, busy prcparing his plea to the 
couri to save his lifc. But Biggcr wantcd to save liis own lifc. YÀ he 
knew tliat thc momc*nt he tiicd to put his fcclings into words, his 
tonguc would not movc. Many times, when alone after Max had 
left him, he w^ondcrcd wistfully if thcre was not a set of words which 
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he had in common with others, words which would evoke in others 
a sense of the same fire that smoldercd in him. 

He looked out upon the world and the pcople about him with a 
double vision: one vision picturcd death, an imagc of him, alone, 
sitting strappcd in the elcctric cliair and waiting for the hot cur- 
rent to leap through his body; and the other vision ]3Ìctured life,*an 
image of himself standing amid ihrongs of men, lost in the welter 
of their lives with the hope of enierging again, difTcrcnt, unafraid. 
But so far only the certainty of death was his; only the unabating 
hate o£ the white faces could be sccn; only ilie samc dark ccll, thc 
long lonely hours, only the cold bars rcmaincd. 

Had his will to bclicve in a new picturc of thc world made him 
act a fool and thoughtlcssly pile horror uj>on horror? Was not his 
old hate a bettcr dcfense than this agoni/cd unccrtainty? Was not 
an ii^possible hope bctraying him to this cnd? On how many frOnts 
could à man fight at once? Could he fight a baltle within as wcll as 
without? Yet he felt that he could not fight the battle for his life 
without first winning ihe onc raging within him. 

His mothcr and Vcra and Buddy had come to visit him and again 
he had lied to them, telling them (hat he was j^raying, that he was 
at peace with the world and men. But that lic had only made him 
fecl more shame lot himself and more hate for thcm; it had hurt 
because he really yearned for that ccrtainty of which liis mother 
spoke and prayed, but he could not gct it on the terms on which 
he felt he had to iiave it. After they had lcft, he told Max not to 
let them come again. 

A few moments before the trial, a guard came to his cell and left 
a paper. 

“Your lawyer sent this," he said and lcft. 

He unfolded thc Tribune and hìs eyes caught a headline: 
TROOPS GUARD NEGRO KILLER'S TRIAI.. Troops? He bent 
forward and rcad: PROTECT RAPIST FROM MOB ACTION. 
He went down the column: 

*^Fearing ouibreaks of mob violence, Gov. H. M. O’Dorsey ordered out two 
reg^ments of the IIlinois’National Guard to keep public peace during the 
tri^^ of Biggcr Thomas, Negro rapist and killer, it was announced from 
Springfield, the caj3Ìtol, this morning. 

His eyes caught phrases:. “sentiment against killer still rising,” 
“public opinion demands death penalty,” “fear uprising in Negro 
sector,'* and “city tense.” 

Bigger sighed and stared into space. His lips hung ùpeu; and he 
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shook his head slowly, Was he not foolish in even listcning whcn 
Max talked of saving his life? Was he not heightening ihe horror of 
his own end by straining after a flickering hope? Had nol this voice 
of hate been sounding long before he was born; and would it not 
still sound long aftcr hc was dead? 

He read again, catching phrases: “the black killer is fully aware that 
he is in danger of going to the electric chair/’ “spends most of his time 
reading newspaper accounts of his crime and eating luxurious meals 
sent to him by Comnumist friends/’ ‘’killer not sociable or talka- 
tive/' “Mayor lauds police for bravery,” and “a vast mass of evidence 
asscmbled against killer.” 

Then: 

In rclation to tlie Ncgro’s mcntal condition, Dr. Calvin H. Robinson, a 
psychiatric attach^ of the police departraent, dcclared: “"rhcre is no question 
but that 'J'horaas is niore alcil mcntally and morc cagy than we suspectv His 
attempt to blame ihc Cornmunists for the murder and kidnap note and his 
staunch dcnial of having rapcd the white girl indicatc that he may be hiding 
many other crimcs.” 

Profcssional psychologists at Univcrsity of Chicago pointcd out this^orn- 
ing that white women havc an unusual fascination for Negro men.^They 
think,” said onc ot the profcssors who requested that his name not he men- 
tioned in connection with thc case, “that white women are more attractive 
than the womcn of their own race. They just can’t hclp ihcmselvcs.” 

It was said that Boris A. Max, thc Negro’s Communislic lawycr, will enter 
a plea of not guilty amx try to free liis clicnt through a long drawn-out jury 
trial. • 

Biggcr drop[)r:d thc papcr, strctched out upon the cot and closed 
his cycs, li was thc sanie thing over and ovcr again. What was the 
use of rcading it? 

“Bigserl" 

Max was stariding outside of the ccll. The gUaAu vj|.»c:ned the 
door and Max walked in. 

“Wcll, Bigger, how do you fcel?’" 

“All right, I rcckon,” hc mumbled. 

“We'rc on our way to conri.” 

Bigg^T rose and looked vacantly round thc cell. 

“Arc you rcady?” 

“Yeali/’ Biggcr sighcd. “I reckoii 1 am.“ 

“Listen, son. Don’t be ncrvous. Just take it easy.“ 

“Wiil I be setting near yoiiP” 

“Sure. Right at t hc same table. I’ll be there throughout the 
trial. Sc> don’t be scared.” 
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A guard led him outside the door. The corridor was lined with 
policemen. It was silent. He was placed between two policemen and 
his wrists were shacklcd to theirs. Black and white faces pecred at 
him from behind stcel bars. He walked stiffly betwcen the two police- 
men; ahead of him walkcd six more; and he heard many niore 
walking in back. Thcy led him to an elevaior that took him to an 
underground passage. They walkcd through a long stretch of nar- 
row tunriel; the sound of their fect echoed loudly in the stiilness. 
They reached another elcvator and rode up and walked along a 
hallway crowded with cxciicd people and policcmen. Thcy passed 
a window and Biggcr caught a quick glimpse of a vast crowd o£ 
people standing bchind closcly formcd lines of khaki-tlad troops. 
Yes, those wcrc the troops and thc mob thc papcr had spoken ò£. 

Hc was taken into a room, Max lcd thc way lo a table. After the 
handcuffs were unlockcd, Bigger sat, flankcd hy policcmen. Sofbly, 
Max^laid his right liand upon Biggcr’s kncc. 

“We’ve got just a fcw niinuics,” Max said. 

‘‘‘Yeah,” Bi^cr raumbled. His cycs werc half-closcd; his head 
leaned slightly;^4;o one side and his eyes looked bcyond Max al some 
point in space. 

‘‘Here," Max said. '‘Straighten your tie.” 

Bigger tuggcd listlessly at the knot. 

“Now, maybc you’ll have to say something just oncc, sec. . , 

*‘You mean in thc court roora?” 

“Yes; but ril. . • .” 

Biggcr’s c)cs widcncd w'ith fearjp 

“Nawl” 

“Nows listcn, son. . 

“But I doii't want to say norhing.” 

“l’m trying td savc your lifc. . . ." 

Bigger’s nerves gavc way and he spoke hysterically: 

“They going lo kill mel Vou know they going to kill mc. . . 

‘‘But you'll have lo, Biggcr. Now, listcn. ...” 

“Can't you fix it so 1 won’t have to say nothing?” 

• “It’s only a word or two. When thc judge asks how you want to 
plead, say guilty.” 

“Will I have to stand up?” 

“Yes.” 

*‘I don’l want to.” 

‘'pon’t you realize I’m trying to ^ave your life? Help me just this 
liìtle bit. , . 

**ì reckon I don’t care. I reckon you can’t save it.” 
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"You inusth't feel that way. . . 

“I can*t help it.” 

“Herc’s another thing. The court’ll be full, see? Just go in and sit 
down. You’ll be right by mc. And let the judge see that you notice 
what's going on.** 

,‘1 hope Ma won*t be therc." 

‘1 asked her to come. I want the judge to see her/* Max said. 

“She’ll feel bad.*’ 

‘*A11 of this is lor you, Bigger.** 

“I reckon 1 ain’t worth it.” 

“Well, this thing's bigger than you, son. In a certain sense, every 
Ncgro in Anicrica’s on irial out tliere today.” 

“They going to kill nie anyhow.” 

“Not if wc figlu. Not if l tell them how you’vc had to live.” 

A policcinan walked over to Max, tapped him lightly on the 
shoulder, and said, 

‘‘l'hc judgc's waiting.” 

“All right,” Max said. “Conie on, Biggcr. Let’s go. Kcep your 
clìin up.” 

They stood and wcrc mrrounded by policemen. Bigger walked 
bcsidc Max down a hallway and thcn through a door. He saw a 
huge room crowdcd with mcn and women. Thcn hc saw a small 
knot of black faces, ovcr to one sidc oLthc room, behind a railing. 
A decp buzzing of voiccs camc to him. Two policemen pushed the 
pcoplc to onc sidc, making a path for Max and Bigger. Bigger moved 
forward slowly, fecling Max’s hand tugging at ihe sleeve of his coat. 
Thcy rcached tlie fiont of the room. 

“Sit down,” Max whispcred. ^ 

As Bigger sat the lightning of silver bulbs flashed in his eyes; they 
werc taking more pictuics of him. Hc was so tcnse in’mind and body 
that his lips tremblcd. Hc did not know what to do with his hands; 
hc wanted to put them into his eoat pockets; but that would take 
too much effort and would attract attention. Hc kept them lying on 
liis knees, palms uj). There was a long and painful wait. The voices 
bchind hìm still buzzed. Pale yellow sunshinc fell through high win- 
dows and slashed the air. 

He lookcd about. Ycs; there were his mother and brother and sis- 
ter; thcy were staring at him. There wcre many of his old school 
mates. Thcre was his teacher, two of them. And ihere was G.H. and 
Jack and Gus and Doc. Biggcr lowered his eyes. Tliese were the 
people to whom hc had once boasted, acted tough; people whora 
he had once defied. Now they were watching him as he sat here. 
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They would feel that thcy were right and hc was wrong. The old, 
hot choking sensation cainc back to his stomach and tliroat. Why 
could they not just shoot him and gct it over with? Thcy werc 
going to kill him anyhow, so why makc him go through with this? 
He was startlcd by thc sound ol a dcep, hoilow voicc booming and 
a banging on a w'oodcn tablc. 

“Everybody risc, plcasc . . . 

Everybody stood up. Biggcr fclt Max’s hand touching his arm and 
he rosc and stood with Max. A man, drapcd in long black robes and 
with a dcad-white facc, cainc through a rcar door and sat bchind a 
ijigh pulpit-likc railing. That's the judgc. Biggcr thought, casing 
back into his seat. 

”Hcar ye, hcar yc. ...” Biggcr hcard thc hollow voicc booming 
again. He cauglit snatchcs of phrascs: ‘*. . . . this Honorablc Branch 
of the Cook County Criininal Onirt .... ncov in scssion . . . *. 
pursuant lo adjournmcnt .... thc Honorable Chief Justice Alvin 
C. Hanley, prcsiding. . . .” 

Biggcr saw the judgc look toward Bucklcy and tlicn tow^ard him 
and Max. Bucklcy rosc and wcnt to ihe foot of thc railing; Max 
also rosc and weni forw^ard. Thcy lalkcd a cjomcnt lo thc judgc in 
low voices and thcn cach went back to his scat. A nian sitting just 
below the judgc rosc and began rcading a long papcr in a voice so 
thick and low that Biggcr could only hcar soinc of the words. 

“. . . . indictment numbcr 6 G 6-983 .... thc Pcoplc of the State 
of Illinois vs. Biggcf Thomas. . . . Thc Grand Jurors choscn, se- 
lected and sworn in and for thc said County of Cook, prescnt that 
Bigger TJionias did rapc and infiict scxual injury upon the body 
. . . . straiigulation by hand .... smother to death and dispose of 
body by burnirtg same in furnacc .... did with knife and hatchet 
sever head from 1^>ody .... said acts committcd upon onc Mary 
Dalton, and contrary to thc foim of the statutc in such casc niadc and 
provided, against thc pcace and dignity of the People of the State of 
Illinois. . . .” 

The man pronounced Biggcr's name ovcr and over again and 
Blgger felt that he was raught up in a vast but delicate machine 
w^hose wheels would whir no mattcr what was pittcd against them. 
Over and over thc man said that he had killcd Mary and Bessie; 
that he had behcaded Mary; that he had battcred Bessie with a 
brick; that he had rapcd both«Mary and Bessie; that he had shoved 
Mary in the furnace; that he had thrown Bessie down the air-shaft 
and left her to freeze to death; and that h^ had stayed on in the 
Dalton home when Mary*s body was burning and had scnt a kidnap 
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note. Whcn thè man finished, a gasp of astonishmcnt came from the 
court room and Biggcr saw faces turning and looking in his direc- 
tion. The judge rapped for order and asked, 

“Is the defendant ready to enter a plca to this indictment?" 

Max rose. 

“Yes, Your Honor. The defendant, Bigger Thomas, pleads guilty.” 

Immedialcly Bigger Iieard a loud commotion. He turned his head 
and saw sevcral inen pushing through the crowd toward thc door. 
He knew ihat they werc ncwspapermen. The judge rapped again for 
ordcr. Max tricd to conrinuc spcaking, but the judge stopped him. 

'*Just a minutc, Mr. Max. We must havc order!" 

. The room grcw quict. 

"Your Honor,*’ Max said, ‘^aficr long and honest dclibcration, I 
have dctcrmined to make a niotion in this court to withdraw our 
plca of not guilty and cntcr a plca of guilty. 

“The laws of this statc allow the offering of evidence in mitiga- 
tion of punishmenl, and I shall rcqucst, at such time as the Court 
dcems bcst, that I bc givcn thc opportunity to offcr cvidence as to 
the mcntal and cmotional attitudc of this boy, to show thc degree 
of rcsponsibility lie had in these crimes. AIso, I want to offer evi- 
dence as to thc youth of this boy. Further, I want to prevail upon 
this Court to considcr this boy’s plca of guilty as evidence mitigating 
his punishmcnt. ...” 

“Your Honorl’' Biicklcy shouted. 

*‘Allow mc to finish,'' Max said. 

Bucklcy camc to thc front of the roora, his facc rcd. 

“You cannot plcad that boy both guilty and insanc,” Buckley said. 
“If you claim Biggcr Thomas is insanc, the State will dcmand a jury 
trial. ...” ^ * 

“Your Honor,'* Max said, “I do not claim that this boy is lcgally 
insane. I shall endeavor to show, thiuugh fhe disLU.v'»ioii of evidcnce, 
thc mental and emotional attitudc of this boy and thc degree o£ 
rcsponsibility hc had in thcsc crimcs.*' 

“That’s a dcfcnse of insanityl’' Bucklcy shouted. 

'Tm making no such dcfense,'' Max said. 

”A man is cilhcr sane or insane,” Bucklcy said. 

“Thcre are dcgrecs of insanity,'' Max said. “The laws of this state 
permit the hcariiig of cvidence to asccrtain the degree of responsi- 
bility. And, also, the law pcrmits the offcring of evidence toward 
the mitigation of punishment.'' 

“The State will submit witnesses and cvidence to establish the 
legal sanity of the defendant,” Buckley said. 
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There was a long argument which Bigger did not understand. 
Thc judge called both lawyers forward to the railing and thcy talked 
for over an hour. Finally, they went back to their seats and the judge 
looked toward Bigger and said, 

“Biggcr Thomas, will you rise?” 

His body flushcd hot. As he had felt whcn he stood over the bed 
with the white blur floating toward him; as he had felt when he 
had sat in the car betwcen Jan and Mary; as he had fclt when he 
had seen Gus coming through the door of Doc's poolroom—so hc fclt 
now: constricted, taut, in the grip of a powerful, impclling fcar. At 
that mornent it sccmcd ihat any aciion under hcaven would have 
becn preferablc to standing. He wanted to lcap from his chair and 
swing some Jieavy wcapon and end iliis unequal fight. Max caught 
his arm. 

“Stand up, Bigger.’* , 

He rose, holding on to the edge of the table, his knces trembling 
so that he thought that thcy would bucklc undcr him. The judgc 
looked at him a long time before speaking. Behind him Bigger 
hcard ihe room buzzing with thc sound of voiccs. Thc judge rappcd 
for order. 

'Tlow far did you get in school?” thc judge asked. 

“Eighth grade,” Biggcr whispcrcd, surpriscd at the quesiion. 

“I£ your plea is guilty, and ihe plca is cntcicd in this casc,“ the 
judge said and pauscd, “the Court may sentencc you to death,*’ the 
judge said and paused again, “or the Court may scntencc you to the 
peniientiary for the term of your natural life," thc judgc said and 
paused yet again, “or the Court may sentence you to the penitentiary 
for a term of not less than fourteen years. 

“Now, do ybu^undcrstand what I have said?” 

Bigger lookcd at Max; Max noddcd to hirn. 

“Spcak up,“ ihe judge said. “If you do not understand what I 
have said, then say so.” 

“Y-y-yessuh; I undcrstand,” he whispcred, 

“Then, rcalizing the conscquences of your plea, do you still plcad 
guilty?” 

“Y-y-yessuh,” hc whispered' again; feeling that it was all a wild 
and intense drcam that must end soon, somehow. 

“That’s all. You may sit down,” the judgc said. 

He sat. 

“Is the State prepared to present its evidencc and witnesses?” the 
judge asked. 
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“We are, Yòur Honor/' said Buckley, rising and half-facing the 
judge and the crowd. 

“Your Honor, my statement at this time will be very briefe There 
is no necd for me to picturc to tliis Court the hòrrible dctails of 
thcse dastardly crimcs. The array of witnesses for the State, the con- 
fession madc and signcd by the defcndant himself, and the concrete 
evidencc will rcvcal the unnatiiral aspect of this vile offense against 
God and nian more eloqucntly Uian I could cvcr dare. In more than 
one iTspcct, 1 am thankliil that this is thc case, for somc of the facts 
of this cvil crime arc so faritastic and unbclicvablc, so utterly beast- 
like and forcigii to our wholc conccpt of lifc, that I feel incapable 
of communicaiing thcm to this Court. 

■ “Ncvcr in my long carccr as an oflìccr of thc pcoplc have I bcen 
placcd in a position wlicre I’vc fclt morc unalterably ccrtain of my 
djity. Thcrc is no room hcre for evasivc, theoretical, or fanciful in- 
terpreiations of the law.” Bucklcy pauscd, surveyed the court roorn, 
then steppcd to thc tablc and lifted from it tlie knife with which 
Biggcr had se\ 'rcd Mary’s hcacl from her body. “This case is as 
clean-cut as this murdcrcr’s knifc, the knife that dismcmbcred an 
innocent girll" Buckley shoutcd. He pauscd again and lifted from 
thc tablc thc brick with which Biggcr had battcred Bessie in the 
abandoncd building. “Your Honor, tliis case is as solid as this brick, 
the brick that battercd a poor girl’s brains outl” Buckley again 
looked at thc crowd in ihe court room. “It is not often,” Buckley 
continiicd, “that a rcprescntative of the pcople, finds the niasses of 
the citizens who electcd him to ofllce standing literally at his back, 
waiting for him to cnforcc the law, . . The room was qiiiet a,s^a 
tomb. Bucklcy strode to the window and with one motion of htis 
hand hoistcd it up. 'l'hc rumbling mutter of thc vast ^nob swcpt in, 
Thc court room stirrcd. 

“Kill ’im now!” 

“Lyncli 'im!” 

The judgc rappcd for ordcr. 

“If this is not stopped, ril order thc room clearedl” thc judge said. 

Max was on his fcct. 

”I objccll” Max said. “This is Iiighly irrcgular. In effect, it is an 
attcmpt to intimidate this Court.” 

“Objcction sustaincd,” thc judge said. “Procced in a fashion more 
in keeping with the dignity of your office and this Court, Mr. State’s 
Attorney.” 

“Lm very sorry, Your Honor,” Bucklcy said, going toward the 
railing and wiping his face with a handkerchicL ”I was laboring. 
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under too much emotion. I mcrcly wanicd to ìmpress the Court 
with the urgency of this situation. . . 

'‘The Court is wailing to hear your plca,” thc judge said. 

“Yes; of coursc, Your Honor/* Bucklcy said. “Now, what are the 
issues here? Thc inclictrncnt fully slatcs the crinie to which thc de- 
fcndant has cntercd a plca of guilty. Thc counscl for the dcfcnsip 
daims, arid would havc this Court believe, that the mere act of 
entering a plea of guilty 10 this indictmcnt should bc acceplcd as 
evidence niitigating punishnicnt. 

“Speaking for thc gricf-strickcii familics of Mary Dalton and Bessie 
Mears, and for thc Pcople of thc Statc of lllinois, thousands of whom 
are masscd out bcyoncl that window waiting for thc law to takc iis 
course, I say that no such quibbling, no such trickcry shall pcrveft 
this Court and chcat the lawl ^ 

“A man commiis two of rhe most horriblc murdcrs in the history 
of Amcrican civilization; hc confesses; and his couriscl would have 
us believc that bccause hc plcads guilty after dodging thc law, after 
attempting to murdcr the officers of thc law, thal lii^ plca should be 
looked upon as cvidcnce mitigating his punishincnlt 

“I say, Your Honor, this is an insult to thc Court and to the in- 
telligent peoplc of this statcl If sucli criincs adrnit of such dcfcnse, 
i£ this ficnd’s lifc is sparcd bccausc of such a dcfcnse, I shall resìgn 
my office and tcll those pcople out tjiere in tlic strccts that I can 110 
longer protect their lives nnd propcrtyl I shall tcll tliem ihat our 
courts, swampcd wkh niawkish sentinicntality, are no longcr fit in- 
struments to safcguard the public p^'^afc! I shall tcll thcm that we 
l^ve abandoncd the flght for civilization! 

“After entering such a plca, thc counscl for thc dcfcnsc indicates 
that he shall ask ihis Court to bclieve that thc nicntal and emolional 
life of the dcfentlant are siich that hc docs not bcar lull responsibil- 
ity for thesc cowaidly rapes and raurders. He asks this Court to 
imagine a legcndary No Man’s Land of human thought and fecling. 
Hc tclls us that a man is sane cnough to commit a crimc, but is not 
sane enough to bc tricd for it! Ncvcr in my lifc have I heard such 
isheer legal cynicism, such a cold-blooded and calcùlated attempt 
to bedevil and evadc tlic law in my lifc! I say that this shall not bc! 

“The State shall insist that this man bc tried by jury, if thc de- 
fense continues to say that he is insanc. If his plea is simply guilty, 
then the State dcmands thc .death pcnaliy for ihese black crime&. 

“At such time as the Court may indicate, I shall offcr cvidence, 
and put witnesses upon the stand to testify that this dcfendant is 
sane and is responsible for thesc bloody crimcs. . . 
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*Tour Honorl’’ Max called. 

“You shall have time to plead for your client!” Buckley shouted. 
*'Let me finishl” 

“Do you have an objection?” thc judge asked, turning to Max. 

“1 dol’* Max said. “I hesitate to intcrrupt the State’s Attorney, but 
the impression he is trying to make is that I claim that this boy is 
insane. That is 7 iot true. Your Honor, let me state once again that 
this poor boy, Bigger, entcrs a plca ol guilty. . . 

“I objcct!” Bucklcy shouted. “1 object to the counsel for the de- 
fendant speaking of this defendant beforc this Court by any narae 
other than that writtcn in the indictment. Such names as ‘Bigger* 
and ‘this poor boy* are uscd to arousc sympathy. . . 

“Sustained,” thc judgc said. “In the futurc, thc defendant should 
J)e designated by tlic name under which the indictment was drawn. 
Mr. Max, I think you should aliow the State’s Attorncy to continuc,” 

‘T’here’s nothing further I have to say, Your Honor,’’ Buckley 
said. “If it plcases the Court, I am ready to call my witncsscs.” 

“How many witnesscs havc you?” Max asked. 

“Sixty,” Bucklcy said. 

“Your Honor,” Max said. “Biggcr Thomas has cntered a plea of 
guilty. It scems to me that sixty witncsscs are not ncedcd.” 

“I iiitend to prove that this dcfendant is sane, that he was and 
is responsible for thesc frightful crimes,” Buckley said. 

“The Court will hear thcm,” thc judge said. 

“Your Honor,” Max said. “Let mc clear this thing up. As you 
know, ihc tiine granted me to prcparc a dcfense for Bigger "l'homas 
is pitifully brief, so brief as to be without example. This hcar^^ 
was rushed to thc top of thc calcndar so that this boy might bc tried 
whilc ihe tcmpcr of the pcople is whitc-hot. • 

“A change of venue is of no value now. The samc condition of 
hystcria cxists all ovcr this state. Thcsc circumstanccs have placed 
me in a position of not doing what I think wiscst, but of doing 
what I must. If anybody but a Ncgro boy were charged with mur- 
der, the Siatc’s Aitorncy vvould not havc rushcd this case to trial 
and dciiiandcd thc dcath pcnalty. 

“The State has sought to crcatc thc impression that I am going 
to say that iliis boy is insane. That ìs not true. I shall put no wit- 
nesses upon the stand. I shall witness for Bigger Thomas. I shall 
prescnt argumcnt to show that his extrcme youth, his mental and 
emotional life, and the rcason why he has pleaded guilty, should 
and must mitigaic his punishment. 

“The State’s Attorney has sought to create the belief that I'm 
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trying to spring some surprise upon ihis Court by having itiy dient 
enter a plca of guilty; he has sought to foster the notion that some 
legal trick is involved in the offering of evidence to mitigale this 
boy's punishment. Biit we have had many, many such cascs to come 
bcforc thc courts of Tllinois. The Loeb and Lcopold case, for exam- 
ple. This is a reguiar procedure provided for by the cnlightened 
and progrcssive laws of our statc. Shall we deny this boy, because he 
is poor and black, the samc protection, the sanie rliancc to bc heard 
and understood that wc have so readìly granted to otiiers? 

"‘Your Honor, I am not a cow’ard, but I could not ask that this 
boy be frced and givcn a chancc at life while that mob howls beyond 
that window. l ask wdiat 1 must, I ask, over the shrill crics of the 
mob, that you sparc his lifcl 

"The law of Illinois, rcgarding a jjlca of guilty to murder bcfore 
a court, is as foliows: the Court may imposc thc dcath pcnalty, im^ 
prison thc dcfendant for liic, or for a tcrm of iiot less tlian fourtcAi 
years. Undcr this law the Court is ablc to hcar cvidcnce as to the 
aggravation or mitigation of thc offcnsc. Thc object of this law is 
to caution thc Court to seck to find out xoìiy a man killcd and to 
allow that wìiy to bc thc mcasurc of thc mitigaiion of the pim- 
ishment. 

‘T noticed that thc State’s Attorney did not dwell upon why 
Bigger Thomas killcd those two woinen. Thcrc is a mob waiting, he 
says, so let us kill. His only pica is that if we do not kill, then the 
mob will kill. 

“He did not discuss thc motive for Bigger Thomas’ crime because 
he could not. It is to his advantage to act quickly, bcfore rnen have 
halfd time to think, beforc the full facts arc known. For he knows 
that if the full facts wcrc known, if mcn had time to reflect, he 
could not stand therc and shout for dcatli! 

“Whar motive actuatcd Bigger Thonias? Thcre was no motive as 
motive is understood undcr our laws today, Your Honor. I shall go 
deeper into this when I sum up. It is because of the almost instinc* 
tive nature of thcsc crimes that I say that the mental and emotional 
life of this boy is imponant in dcciding his punishment. But, as the 
State whets the appciiic of thc mob by needlessly parading witness 
after witness before this Court, as the State inflames the public mind 
further with the ghastly dctails of this boy's crirnes, I shall listen for 
the State’s Attorncy to tell tliis Court why Biggcr Thomas killed. 

“This boy is young, not only in years, but in his attitude towàVd 
life. He is not old enough to vote. Living in a Black Belt district, 
he is younger than most boys of his age, for he has not come in con- 
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tact with the wide variety and depths of life. He has had but two 
outlets for his emotions: work and scx—and he knew these in their 
most vicious and dcgrading forms. 

“I shall ask ihis Court to spare this boy’s life and I have faith 
enough in ihis Court to believc that it will consent.” 

, Max sat down. Thc court room was fillcd with murmurs. 

.* ‘Thc Court will adjourn for one hour and rcconvene at one 
o'clock/’ thc judgc said. 

Flanked by polic cmcn, Biggcr was lcd back into thc crowded halL 
Again Iic passed a window and hc saw a sprawling mob hcld at bay 
by troops. He was takcn to a room where a tray of food rested on 
a table. Max was thcrc, waitmg for Iiim. 

. “Come on and sit down, Biggcr. Eat sorncthing.” 

“T don’t want nothing.’’ 

“Come on. You’ve got to hold up.” 

‘ “I ain’t hungry.’’ 

“Ilcre; takc a smoke.” 

“Naw.” 

“You want a drink of watcr?*’ 

“Naw.” 

Biggcr sat in a cliair, lcancd forward, rcsted his arriis on the table 
and buricd his fac e in thc cnroks of his clbows. Hc was tired. Nqw 
tliat he was out of thc court rooin, Ire fclt thc awful strain under 
whicli hc had bcen while ilie raen had argued about his life. All 
of thc vaguc thoughts and excitcrnent about fìnding a way to livc 
and die wcre far from hiin now. Fcar and dread wcre the only pos- 
sible fcelings he could have in that court room. When the hour 
was up, he was Icd back into court. Fle rose with thc rcst whcn the 
judgc camc, and then sat again. 

“The Statc may call ils witncsscs,” tlie judge said, 

“Ycs, Your Honor,’’ Buckky said. 

Thc first witncss was an old woman whom Biggcr hac| not seen 
bcforc. During thc questioning, he heard Buckley call her Mrs. Rawl- 
son. llicn he heard thc old woman say that shc was the rnother 
of Mrs. Dalion. Bigger saw Bucklcy give hcr the earring he had scen 
at thc inqucst, and ihc old woman told of how thc pair of earrings 
had been handcd dcwn through the ycars from mothcr to daughter. 
Whcn Mrs. kawdson was through, Max said that he had no desire 
to cxamine hcr or any of the State’s witnesscs. Mrs. Dalton was led 
to the stand and she told tlìe samc stor^^ she had told at the inquest. 
Mr. Dalton told again why he had hired Bigger and pointed him 
out as “the Ncgro boy who came to my home to work.” Peggy also 
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pointed him ont, saying through her sobs, “Yes; hc’s the boy,*’ All 
of thcm said that he had acted like a very quiet and sane boy. 

Britten told how he had suspected tliat Bigger knew somcthing oJ 
the disappcarance of Mary; and said that “tliat black boy is as sane 
as I am/' A ncwspaperman told of how the smoke in the furnate 
had caused thc discovery of Mary’s bones. Bigger heard Max rJse 
whcn the newspapcrman had finishcd. 

“Your Honor," Max said. “I’d likc to know how many more ncws- 
papcrmen are to tcstify?" 

“I liave just fourtcen morc," Buckley said. 

“Your Honor," Max said. “This is totaily unncccssary. Tlicre is a 
plea of guilty hcrc. . . 

“I’m going to provc that that killcr is sanc!’' Bucklcy slioiited. • * 

“Thc Court will hcar thcm,” thc judgc said. “Procccd, Mr. 
Bucklcy.” 

Fourtcen morc newspapcrmen told about tlic smokc and tlie boncs 
and said that Bigger actcd “just likc all oihcr colorcd boys." At five 
o'clock thc court reccsscd and a tray of food tvas placed bcforc Bigger 
in a small room, with six policcnicn standing guard. l'hc ncrvOs of 
his sromach wcrc so taut that hc could only clrink the coJlcc. Six 
o’cJock found hiin back in court. 'l'hc room grcw dark and thc lights 
wcrc turned on. Thc paradc of witncsscs ccascd to bc rcal to Biggcr. 
Five white incn came to the stand and said ihat the handwriting on 
thc kidnap note was his; that ii was tlic samc writing which thcy 
had found on hi^ “honiework j>apcrs takcn from tlic fìlcs of thc 
school lìc uscd to attcnd.” Anothcr wliitc inan said tliat ihc fingcr- 
prints of Biggcr Thotnas wcre found ori thc door of “Miss Dalton's 
room.” Thcn six doclors said Bcssie had bccn rapcd. Four colorcd 
waitrcsscs frpm Ernie’s Kitchcn Shack pointcd him oul as the “col- 
orcd boy who -v/as at the table that night with thc white man and 
thc whitc wornan.’’ And they said he had actcd “quict and sanc.*' 
Next caijnc two wlritc wonicn, school teacJicrs, who said that Bigger 
way “a dull boy, but thoroughJy sane.’’ Onc witncss mclted into 
another. Biggcr ceased lo carc. Hc starcd listlcssly. At times hc could 
hear the faint sound of the wintcr wind blowing outdoors. Fle was 
too tircd to be glad whcn thc session cndcd. Bcfore thcy took him 
back to his ccli, hc askcd Max, 

“How long will it last?’’ 

“I don’t know, Biggcr. You’ll havc to bc Irrave and hold up.** - 

“I wisb it was over.’’ 

“This is your life, Bigger. You got to fighi.’’ 

“I don’t care what thcy do to me. I wish it was over.” 
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The next morning thcy woke him, fed him, and took him back 
to court. Jan came to the stand and said what he had said at the in- 
quest. Buckley made no attempt to link Jan with the murder of Mary, 
G. H. and Gus and Jack told o£ how they uscd to steal from stores 
and newsstands, of the fìght they had had the morning they planned 
to'rob Blum's. Doc told o£ how Bigger had cut thc cloth o£ his pool 
tablc and said that Biggcr was “mcan and bad, but sane." Sixteen 
policcmcn pointed him out as “the man we capturcd, Biggcr 
Thomas.” They said that a man who could cliide the law as skill- 
fully as Biggcr had was "sanc and rrsponsihle." A man from the 
juvenilc coui L said that Biggcr had scrved three months in a rcform 
school for stealing aiito lircs. 

' Thcre was a reccss and in thc afternoon fìve doctors said that they 
thought Biggcr was “sarie, but sullen and contrary." Buckley brought 
‘ foìjjh thc kiiife and pur.se Biggcr had hiddcn in the garbagc pail 
and informed the Court that the city’s dump had bccn combed for 
four days to find thein. Thc brick hc had used to strike Bessic with 
was shown; then camc tlie flashlight, the Communist pamphlets, th.e 
gun, thc blatkciicd carring, thc hatchct blade, the signed confession, 
the kidnap note, Bcssic’s bloody clothes, thc stained pillows and 
quilts, the trurik, and thc crapiy riim bottle which had been found 
in the snow ncar a curb. Mary’s bones werc brought in and women 
■ in the court room bcgan to sob. Theii a group of twelve workmen 
brought in thc fiirnace, piccc by piece, from thc Dalton basement 
and mountcd it upon a giant wooden platforra. P^ople in the room 
stood to look and the judgc ordcrcd thcm to sit down. 

Bucklcy had a while girl, thc size of Mary, crawl inside of the 
furnace “to provc beyond doubt that il cotdd and did hold and burn 
the ravished body of irmocent Mary Dalton; and lo sllow ihat the 
poor girl’s head could not go iii and thc sadistic Ncgro cut it off 
Using an iron siiovcl Irom the Dalton basement, Bucklcy showed 
how the bones had bcen rakcd out; cxplained how Biggcr had 
'‘craftily crcpt up the stairs during the excitcment and takcn flight.” 
Mopping swcat from his facc, Biickley said, 

‘The Statc rests, Your Honorl” 

'‘Mr. Max,” the judgc said. “You may procced to call your wit- 
n'"‘:ses.” 

“The dcfcnsc docs not conicst the evidence introduced here,” Max, 
said, thercfore wmìvc thc right to call witnesses. As I stated before, 
at the propcr time 1 shall present a plea in Biggcr Thomas’ behalf.” 

The judge informed Buckley that he could sura up. For an hour 
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Buckley commented upon the testimony of the State's witnesses and 
intcrpreted the evidence, concluding with the words, 

“The intcllectual and nioral facultics of mankind may as well be 
declared inipotent, if the evidcnce and tcstimony subinitted by the 
Statc are not enough to compel this Court tò impose thc death sen- 
tence upon Bigger Thomas, this despoiler of womenl" 

"Mr. Max, will you be prepared to present your plea tomorroW?*' 
the judge asked. 

‘1 will, Your Honor.” 

Back in his ccll, Bigger tumbled lifclcssly onto his cot. Soon it'll 
all be over, he thought. Tomorrow might be the last day; hc hoped 
so. His sense of time was gone; night and day wcre inergcd now. 

The next morning he was awakc in his celì whcn Max came. Oif 
his way to court hc wondcrcd what Max would say about him^ 
Could Max really save his lifc? In thc act of ihinking thc thougnt, 
he thrust it from him. If he kcpt hope from his mind, then whatevcr 
happened would seein natural. As he was led down the hall, past 
windows, he saw that thc mob and tlie troops still surrounded the 
court house. The building was still jammed with muttcring peoplc. 
Policemen had to make an aisle for him in the crowd. 

A pang of fear shot through him when he saw that he had been 
the first to gei to the table. Max was somcwhere bchind him, losi in 
ihe crowd. It was thcn that he fclt more deeply than evcr what Max 
had grown to mcan to him, Hc was dcfcnseless now. What was there 
to j[)revent those people from coining across those railings and drag- 
ging him into the street, now that Max was not herc? He sat, not 
daring to look round, conscious that cvery cye was upon him. Max’s 
preseiice during the irial had made him fcel that somewhcrc in that 
cxowd that stared at him so stcadily and rcscntfully was somcthing 
hè could cling to, if only he could get at it. Tlìcrc smoldercd in him 
the hope that Max had made him feel in the first long talk they had 
liad. But he did not want to risk trying to make it flare into flame 
now, not with this trial and thc words of hate from Buckley. But 
neither did he snuff it out; he nursed it, kcpt it as his last refuge. 

When Max came Biggcr saw tbat his face was palc and drawn. 
There were dark rings bcneath the eyes. Max laid a hand on Bigger's 
knec and whispcred, 

“rm going to do all I can, son.” 

Court opened and thc judge said, 

“Are you rcady to proceed, Mr. Max?” 

”Yes, Your Honor.” 

Max rose, ran his hand through his white hair and went to the 
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front of the room. He tiirned and half-faced the judge and Buckley, 
looking out ovcr Biggcr s head to the crowd. He clcared his throat. 

“Your Honor, never in my life have I risen in court to make a plea 
with a firmer conviction in my hcart. I know that what I have to say 
hprc today touches tho destiny of an cntire naiiori. My plea is for 
more than one man and onc jrcople. Pcrhaps it is in a manncr for- 
, tùnaie that the defendant has cornmittcd onc of the darkcst crirnes 
in our mcmory; for if we can cncompass thc lifc of this man and find 
out what has happcncd to him, if wc can undcrstarid how subtly and 
yct strongly his lifc and faic arc linked to ours—if we can do this, 
perhaps wc sliall find tlic kcy to our future, that rare vantagc point 
upon which cvery inan and woman in this nation can stand and 
^✓iew how incxtiicably our hopcs and fears of today create the exulta- 
r^i^on and doom of tomorrow. 

^"‘Your Honor, J havc no dcsirc to be disrcspectful to this Court, 
but I must l)c honcst. A man*s lifc is al stakc. And not only is this 
man a criminal, ìmi lic is a black criininal. And as such, he comes 
into this court undcr a handicaj), noiwithstanding our prctensions 
that all are cqual bcforc the law. 

“This man is difjrrrrìt, cven though liis crime diflcrs from similar 
crimcs only in dcgrcc. The complex forccs of socicty liave isolated 
hcre for us a symbol, a tcst symbol. The prejudiccs of mcn have 
stained this symbol, likc a gcrm stained for cxamination undcr the 
microscopc. The unremitting hate of mcn has pven us a psyclip- 
logical distancc that will cnable us to see this tiny social symbol in 
rclation to our v;holc sick social organism. 

“I say, Your llonor, that the mcrc act of understanding Bigger 
Tlionias will bc a ihaMÌng oiit of icebound imjnilscs, a dragging of 
tJie sprawliiig forms of drcad out of the night of fear into the lig 
rcason, an unvciìing of tl)c unconscious ritual of deatii in whichlSlf 
like slcc]>walkcrs, have pariicipatcd so drcamlike and thoughtlessly. 

“But I niake no cxccssivc clairns, Your Honor. I do not deal in 
magic. I do not say that if we understand this man’s life we shali 
solve all our problcnis, or that when wc have all thc facts at our. 
disposa! wc shall aiuomaticallv know how to act. Life is not that 
simplc. But I do say that, if, aficr I havc finishcd. you feel that deathV 
irnc 'cssary, thcn you are making an open thoice. What I want to dp^, 
is injcct into the consciousncss of this Cpurt, through the discussion 
of cvidciicc, the two possiblc courscs'of action opcn to us and tho 
inevitable consequcnccs flowing from each. And thcn, if we say death. 
let us mean it; and if we say lifc, let us mean that too; but whatevcr 
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we say, let us know upon what ground wc arc putting our feet, what 
the consequences are for us and those whom wc radge, 

“Your Honor, I would have you believe that I am not insensible 
to the dccp burden of respoiisibility 1 am throwing iipon your shoul- 
ders by the manner in which I have insisicd upon conducting the 
defense of this boy s life, and itt my resolve to place before you tbe 
entire dcgree of his guilt for judgmcnt. But, undcr the circumsiances,' 
what else could I have donc? Night aftcr night, I havc lain without 
sleep, trying to think of a way to picturc to you and to the world the 
causes and reasons why this Ncgro boy sits hcrc a sclf-confcsscd 
murdcrcr. How can 1 , I asked mysclf, makc the picturc of what has 
happened to this boy show plain and powcrful upon a scrccn of sobcr 
reason, when a thousand ncwspapcr and magazinc artists havc alread)f 
drawn it in lurid ink upon a million shccts of public print? Dare 
deeply mindful of this boy’s background and racc, put his fate fn 
the hands of a jury (iiot of his pccrs, but of an alicn and hostiie 
race!) whose minds are aircady conditioncd by die press of the 
nation; a press which has alrcady rcachcd a dccision as to his guilt, 
and in countless editorials suggcstcd thc mcasure of his punishment? 

“No! I could not! So today J comc to facc this Court, rcjeciing a 
trial by jury, willingly entering a plca of guilty, asking in thc light 
of the laws of tliis statc that this boy’s life bc sj)arcd for rcasons which 
I bclieve affect the foundations of our civilization. 

. “The mosc habitual thing for tliis Court to do is lo take tlic line 
of least resistance and follow the suggcstion of the State’s Attorney 
and say, *Death!’ And thai would bc thc cnd of this case. But that 
would not be the cnd of thh crime! That is why this Court must do 
otherwise. 

“Therc arcttimes, Your Honor, wdien reality bears fcatures of such 
Ijjmpellingly nioral comj^lcxion that it is imjDOssiblc to follow thc 
wn j:>ath of exj)ediency. There are times when life’s cnds are so 
ratveled that rcason and sense cry out ihat wc stoj) and gather thcm 
together again bcfore we can proceed. 

“What atmosphere surrounds this trial? Arc thc citizens soberly 
• intent upon seeing that .the law is cxecutcd? That retribution is dealt 
out in measure with the offcnsc? That the guilty and only the guilty 
caught and jmnished? 

“No! Every conceivable prejudice has been dragged into thisy^aSP? 
Tbe authorities of the city a^id state deliberately inflamed the pubiic 
mind to the poirit where thcy could not keep the peace without 
martial law. Responsible to nothing but their own corrupt con- 
sdence, the newspapers and the prosecution launched the ridiculous 
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claim that thc Communist Party was in some way linked to thcse two 
murders. Only here in court ycsterday morning did the State's At- 
torney cease implying that Bigger Thomas was guilty of other crimes, 
crimes which he could not prove. 

“The hunt for.Biggcr Thomas scrved as an cxcùse to tcrrorize the 
entire Ncgro popùlation, 10 arrcst hundreds of Communists, to raid 
‘labor union headquartcrs and workers’ organizations. Indeed, the 
tone of the prcss, thc silencc of the church, the attitude of the prose- 
cution and the stimulatcd tempcr of the people arc of such a nature 
as to indicate that rnore than revenge is bcing sought upon a man 
who has committcd a crimc. 

“What is the causc of all this high fecling and excitement? Is it 
the criinc of Biggcr Thomas? Wcrc Negroes liked yestcrday and hated 
Ìoday bccausc oi wliat he has donc? Werc labor unions and workers’ 
hàils raidcd solcly bccause a Ncgro committcd a crirnc? Did those 
white boncs lying on that tablc cvokc the gasp of horror that went 
up from thc nation? 

“Your Honor, you know that that is not the cascl All of the factors 
in the prescnt hystcria cxistcd beforc Biggcr Thomas was cvcr heard 
of. Negroes, workcrs, arid labor unions wcrc hated as much yesterday 
as they are today. 

“Crimes of even grcater brutality and horror havc been committed 
in this city. Gangstcrs havc killcd and have gonc free to kill again. 
But none of tliat broughi forth an indignation to equal this. 

^‘Your Honor, that rnob did not comc here of«its own accordl 
was inciicdl Until a wcek ago thosc people lived thcir lives as quietly 
as always. 

“Who, then, fanncd ihis latcnt hate into fiiry? Whose interest is 
that thoughtlcss and iTiisgiiidcd mob scrving? * 

“The Statc's Atiorncy knows, for he promised the Loop bankers 
that if hc were re-clccied dcmonstratinns for relief would be stoppedl 
The Govcrnor of thc statc knows, for hc has pledgcd the Manu- 
facturcrs’ Association thatlie would usc troops against workers who 
wcnt oiii on strikcl Thc jMayor knows, for hc told the merchants of 
thc city that the budgct would be cut down, that no ncw taxes would. 
bc imposcd to satisfy the clamor of the masses of the needyl - 

“Thcre is guilt in the ragc that dcmands tliat this man's life be 
ffiuii^^d out quickìyl There is fear in the hatc and impz^ience whiA 
imptts the action of the mob congregajed upon the sj^feets beyoi|d? 
that windowl All of them--the inob and the mob-mas^rs; the wij^ 
puUers and the frightened; the leaders and their pet va^als—kno%;^ 
and feel that their lives are built upon a historical deed of wrong 
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against many people, people from whose lives they have bled their 
. leisure and their luxuryl Their feeling of guilt is as dcep as that of 
the boy who sits here on trial pday. Fear and hate and guilt are the 
keynotes of this dramal 

‘Tour Honor, for the sake of this boy and myself, I wish I could 
bring to this CourL evìdence of a moraily worthier nature. I wi ^^^ 
I could say that love, ambition, jealousy, thc quesl for adventure, br 
any of the more romantic feelings were back of these two murders. 
If I could honestiy invcst the hapless actor in this fatcful drama with 
feelings of a loftier cast, my task would be casicr and I would feel 
confìdent of the outcomc. Thc odds would be with me, for I would 
be appealing to mcn bound by common ideals to judgc with pity and 
understanding one of thcir brothcrs who errcd and fcll in strugglj^ 
But I have no choice in this mattcr. Lifc has cut this cloth; not I. 1 

**Wc must dcal herc with thc raw stufF of life, cmotions and 3 fn- 
pulses and attitudes as yct iincondition'cd by the strivings of science 
and civilization. We must dcal hcre wiih a first wrong which, when 
committed by us, was undersiandable aiid inevitablc; and then we 
ihust deal ’with thc long trailing black sensc of guilt stcmming from 
that wrong, a sense of guilt which self-intcrest and fear would not let 
us atonc, And wc must deal herc with thc hot blasts of liatc engen* 
dered in others by that firsi wrong, and thcn thc monstrous and 
horrjble crimes flowing from that hate, a hale which has secpcd down 
jlito the hearts and molded the dccpcst and most dclicate sensibilitics 
)of multitudcs. • 

‘*We must deal hcrc with a dislocation of lifc involving millions 
of people, a dislocation so vast as to stagger thc imagination; so 
fraught with tragic consequcnces as to makc us rathcr not want to 
look at it or*think of it; so old that wc would ìathcr try to view it 
as an ordcr of nature and strive with uncasy coiiscicnce and false 
moral fervor to kccp it so. 

“Wc must deal here, on both sides of the fcnce, among whites as 
Well as blacks, among workers as well as employers, with men and 
women in whose minds ihere ìoom good and bad of such height and 
weight that they assume proportions of abnormal aspect and con- 
struction. When situations like this arise, instead of men feeling that 
they arc facing other mcn, they fecl that thcy are facing mountains, 
^floods, seas: forccs of nature whose size and strength focus the 
a^rid emotioj% to a degree of, tension unusual in the quiet rouraÌ! of 
^rban lifc. Vfet this tension exists within the limits of urban life, 
^^dermining it and supporting it in the same gesture of being. 

“Allow me, Your Honor, betore I proceed to cast blame and ask 
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for mercy, to state emphatically that I do not claim that this boy is 
a victim of injustice, nor do I ask that this Court be sympathctic 
with him. That is not my objcct in embracing his character and his 
cause. It is not to tell you only o£ suffering that I stand here today, 
evcn though there’arc frequent lynchings and floggings of Negroes 
jtjiroughout the couniry. Jf you rcact only to that part o£ what I say, 
'thbn you, loo, arc caught as much as he in the mire of blind emotion, 
and this vicioiis gamc will roll on, like a bloody river to a blobdier 
sea. Let tis banish from our miiids thc ihought that this is an unfortu- 
nate victim of injustice. Thc very conce]it of injustice rcsts upon a 
premisc of equal claims, arid this boy hcre today makcs no claim 
upon you. If you think or leel that he does, then you, too, are blinded 
1[’’;’j|a fccling as tcrrible as that whi':h you condcmn in him, and with- 
4 " t*as inuch justifìcation. The fccling of guilt which has caused all 
ol^hc mob-fear and mob-hysteria is thc counterpart of his own hate. 

. “Rathcr, 1 j)lcad with you to scc a mode ol life in our midst, a 
mode of lifc suintcd and distortcd, but jx)ssessing its own laws and 
claims, an cxistencc of incri growing out of the soil prej)arcd by the 
Collcctive but blind will of a hundred million pcojfle. I beg you to 
rccognizc human life drapcd in a form and guise alien to ours, but 
sjoringing from a soil j)lowed and sown by all our liands. I ask you 
to recogni/e thc laws and j:)rocesscs flowing from such a condit^n, 
understand thcm, scek to changc them. If we do none o£ these, then 
wc should not jrrctcnd horror or surprisc whcn tliwarted life ex^ 
jrrcsscs itsclf in lcar and halc and crimc. 

“This is ìife, ncw and strange; sirange, because we fear it; new, 
because wc havc kcj)t our eyes turned Irom it. This is lifc lived iq 
cramjx'd limiis and ex|)ressing itsclf not irl terms of oiir good and 
bad, but in tcrms of iis own fuKilmcnt. Men are men ahd life is life, 
and wc must dcal with ihcra as thcy arc; and if we want to change 
them, wc must dcal with them in the form in whicli they exist and 
have thcir bcing. 

'Tour Honor, I must still sj^eak in gcncral tcrms, for the back- 
giouiid of this boy must bc shown, a background which has acted 
powcrfully and imj)ortantly uj»on Jiis conduct. Otir forcfathers camc 
to thesc shorcs and faccd a liarsli and wild coumry, Thcy came here 
wA^a stifled di cam in tlicir licarts, from lands where their j)ersona|j* 
tiestj[i:.,d bccn denicd, as cven we liave dcnied tlie persoiliftlity of thls 
boy. Tliey camc from cities ot the old world where me means td 
sustain life wcre hard to get or own. Tliey were coloni&ts and they 
were faced with a diiFicult choicc: thcy had either to subdue this wild 
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land or be subdued by it. We need but turn our eyes upon the im- 
posing sweep of streets and factories and buildings lo see how com* 
pletcly thcy have conquered. But in conquering they used others, 
used their livcs. Like a niiner using a pick or a carpenter.using a saw, 
they bcnt the will of others to their own. Lives to thern wcre tools, 
and weapons to bc wieldcd against a hostile laiul and cliinate. % 

“I do not say this in tcrms of moral condemiiation. 1 do not say ìl 
to rouse pity in you for the black men wlvo werc slavcs for two and 
one-half centuries. It w^ould bc foolish now to look back upon that 
in the liglìt of injusiice. Lct us not be naì’vc: lucn do what they must, 
even when they fecl that thcy are being drivcn by God, even when 
they feel they arc fidfìlling the will of God. Those mcn werc cngaged 
in a struggle for lifc and ihcir choicc in thc matter was small indee^ 
It was the impcrial dream of a feudal age that madc men cnslaveìt 
olhers. Exalted by the will to rule, thcy could nol havc built nationl 
on so vast a scale had they not shut thcir cycs 10 ihc hurnanity of 
other men, men wliose livcs wcre nccessary for thcir building. But the 
invention and widcsprcad use of machincs made the further direct 
ensjavement of nicn cconomically impossible, and so slavcry cnded. 

*Xct mc, Your Honor, dwcll a momcnt longcr upon the danger of 
looking upon this boy in tlic light of injustice. If I should say that 
ìie i^'^l victim of injustice, thcn J would bc asking by implication for 
sympàthy; and if one insists upon looking at this boy in the light of 
syttipathy, he will bc swamj)ed by a feeling of guilt so strong as to be 
indistinguishable froTii hatc. 

“Of all things, men do not like to fccl thai they arc guilty of 
w^ong, and if you make thcm fecl guilt, thcy will try dcsperatcly to 
ju$lify it on any grounda; but, failing thai, and seeing no immediate 
solution that wfll set things right without too much cost to thcir livcs 
and propcrty, thcy will kill that which evokcd in thcm the con- 
dcmning scnsc of guilt. And this is true of all men, whether they 
be white or black; it is a jjeculiar and j^owcrful, but common, need. 

“This guilt-fear is the basic tone of thc j:)rosecution and of the 
peoplc in this case. In their hcarts thcy fcel that a wrong has been 
dpne and whcn a Ncgro commits a crime against them, thcy fancy 
thèy see the ghastly evidcncc of that wrong. So thc men of weaith and 
prOj^erty, the victims of attack who are eager to j^rotect their profiK 
say to their gtl^y hirelings, 'Stamjj out this ghostl' Or, likc 
toit, they say, ‘JEet's do somcthing for this man so he won't feel that 
way.' But theri it is too late. 

'^lf only ten or twenty Negrocs had been put into slavery, we could 
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call it injustice, ,but there were hundreds of thousands o£ them 
throughout the country. If this state o£ affairs had lasted for two or 
three years, we could say thàt it was unjust; but it lasted for more 
than two hundred years. Injustice which lasts for three long cen- 
^turies and which exists among millions o£ people over thousands of 
rM’Square milcs of tcrritory, is injustice no longer; it is an accomplished 
tact of life. Men adjust themselves to their land; tlicy create their 
own laws o£ being; their notioiis o£ right anfl wrong. A common way 
of earning a living givcs them a common attitude toward life. Even 
their speech is colorcd and shaped by what they must undergo, Your 
^^Honor, injustice blots out one form of life, but another grows up in 
its place with its own rights, necds, and aspirations. What is hap- 
' f^^ning here today is not injustice, biu oppression, an attempt to 
^Yhrottlc or stamp out a new form of life. And it is this new form of 
lifc that has grown up here in our midst that puzzlcs us, that ex- 
presscs itself, likc a wecd growing from under a stone, in terms we 
call crinie. Unlcss we grasp this problcm in the light of this new 
reality, we caiinot do more than salve our fcelings of guilt and rage 
with more murder when a man, living under such conditions, com- 
mits an act which we call a crime. 

"This boy reprcsents but a tiny aspcct of a problcm whose reality 
sprawls over a third of this nation. Kill himl Burn the life out of 
himl And still when the dclicatc and unconscious machinery of race 
relations slips, thcre will bc murder again. How can law contradict 
the lìves of millions of pcople and hope to be administered success- 
fully? Do we belicvc in magic? Do you believe that by burning a 
cross you can frightcn a multitudc, paralyze their will and impulses? 
Do you think that thc white daughtcrs in the homes of Amcrica. will 
be any safcr if you kill this boy? No! I tell you in all solemnity that 
they won't! l'hc surcsi way to make certain that there will be more 
such murders is to kill this bo)'. In your rage and guilt, make thou- • 
' sands of other black raen and women fcel that thc barriers are 
tighter and highcrl Kiìl hirn and swell the tide of pcnt-up lava tìiat , 
will some day break loose, not in a single, blundering, accidental, 
indìvìdual crime, but in a wild cataract of emotion that vyill brook 
no control. The all-important thing for this Coiirt to remernber in 
dia^id^ng this boy's fatc is that, though his crime was.^ accidenta||^jthe 
et’ao^.ions that brokc loosc wcre alread'^ there; the thi^ to remOTber 
is that this boy’s way of life was a way of guilt; that'iii^ crime e^lted 
long before thc murder of Mary Dalton; that the aiStidental nature 
o£ his crime took the guise of a sudden and violep^A^^t^ in the veil 
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behind which he lived, a rent which allowed his feciings of resent- 
ment and estrangement to leap forth and find obje,ctive and concrete 
form. 

“Obsessed with guilt, we have sought to thrust a corpse from 
bcfore our eyes. We have marked off a little plot of ground and 
buried it. We tell our souls in the deep of the black night that it 
dead and that we have no reason for fear or uneasincss. 9 

“But the corpse returns and raids our homcs! We find our daugh- 
ters murdcrcd and burnt! And we say, ‘Kill! Kill!’ 

“But, Vour Honor, I say: ‘Stop! Lct us look at what wc anp doingl’ 
For the corpse is nut deadl It still lives! It has niade itself a home in 
the w^ild forcst of our great cities, amid thc rank and choking vcgeta-^ 
tion o£ slums! It has fofgottcn our languagel In ordcr to live it hjfj) 
sharpened its claws! It has growm hard and callouscd! It has dev'i^v 
oped a capacity for hatc and fury whirh we cannot understandl liy 
movements arc unprcdictable! By night it creeps from its lair and 
stcals toward the settlcmcnts of civilization! And at tlic sight of a 
kind face it does not lie down upon its back and kick Up it$ heèlis 
playfully to be tickled and strokcd. No; it lcaps to kiill 
*^cs, Mary Dalion, a wcll-intcntioned white girl witii a smile upon 
her face, camc to Bigger Thornas to help him. Mr. Dalton, fceling 
vaguely that a social wrong existcd, wanted to givc him a job so that 
hi^ family could eat and his sister and brother could go to school. 
Mrs. Dalton, trying to grope hcr way toward a scnsc of decency, 
wanted him to go*to school and lcarn a tradc. Biit whcn they 
stretched forth thcir hclping hands, dcath struck! Today thcy mourn 
and wait for revengc. The whcel of blood continues to turn! 

“J have only sympathy for ihosc kind-hcarted, white-haired parents. 
But to Mr. Dàlton, who is a real esiate opcrator, I say now: ‘You 
rent houses to Negroes in the Black Belt and you refusc to rent to 
tliem clsewhere. You kcpt Bigger Thomas in that forest. You kept 
the man whq murdered your daughter a stranger to hcr and you kept 
yoiir daughter a stranger to him.' 

“The relationship betwecn the Thomas family and the Dalton 
femily was that o£ ronter to landlord, customer to merchant, em- 
ployee to employer. Thc Thomas family got poor and thc Dalton 
failiìly got rich. And Mr. Dalton, a decent man, tried to salve his 
feefìngs by gjving money. But, my friend, gold was not 
Cofpses cannjt be bribcd! Say to yourself, Mr.^Dalton, T offered my 
daughter as a burnt sacrifice and it was not enouffh to nush back into 
its grave this thing that haunts me.* 
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"And to Mrs. Dalton, I say: ‘Your philanthropy was as tragically 
blind as your sightless eyesl' ^ 

”And to Mary Dalton, if she can hear me, I say: ‘I stand here 
, today trying to make your death mean somethingl* 

“Let me, Your Honor, explain further the meaning of Bigger 
7 "homas’ life. In him and men like him is what was in our forefathers 
ithen they first came to these strange shorcs hundreds of years ago. 
We wcre lucky. They are not. We found a land whose tasks called 
forth the dccpest and bcst we had; and we built a nation, mighty 
and fcared. Wc poured and are siill pouring our soul into it. But we 
have told them: ‘This is a white man*s countryr They are yet looking 
/^kor a land whose tasks can call forth thcir deepcst and best. 

"■LÌ “Your Honor, consider the mere physical aspect of our civilization. 
^ t/òw alluring, how dazzling it isl How it excites ihe sensesl How it 
"•Veems to dangle within easy reach of cvcryone the fulfilment of 
happinessl How constantly and overwhelmingly the advertisements, 
radios, newspapers and movics play upon usl But in thinking of them 
remcmber that to many they are lokens of mockcry. Thcse bright 
colors may fill our hcarts with elation, but to many they are daily 
taunts. Imagine a man walking amid such a scene, a part of it, and 
yet knowing that it is not for himl 

“We planned the murdcr of Mary Dalton, and today we come to 
court and say: ‘Wc had nothing lo do with itl’ But cvery school 
teacher knows that this is not so, for every school teachcr knows the 
restrictions whicli have been placed upon Negrcr education. The àu- 
thorities know that it is riot so, for they have made it plain in their 
every act that thcy mcan to kccp Bigger Thomas and his kind within 
rigid limits. All rcal cstatc opcrators know that it is not so, for they 
have agrccd among themselvcs to keep Negroes witffin thc ghetto- 
arcas of cities. Your Honor, we whoisit here today in this court room 
are witncsscs. We know this cvidence, for we hclpcd to crcate it. 

“But thc question may be asked, ‘If this boy thought that he was 
somehow wrongcd, why did hc not go into a court of law and seek a 
redress of his grievances? Why should hc take the law into his own 
liands?’ Your Honor, this boy liad no notion before he murdered, 
and he has none now, of having been wronged by any spccific indi- 
^viduals. And, to bc honest with you, the very life he has led has 
cr|3f i;l in him a framc of mind which niakes him expect much less 
of this Court than you will ever know.” 

“This boy’s crime was not an act of retaliation by an injured man 
against a person who he thought had injured him. If it were, then 
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this case would be siinple indeed. l'his is the case of a man’s mis- 
laking a wholc race of incn as a part of the natural structure of the 
universc and of his acting toward them accordingly. He murdered 
Mary Dalton accidcntally, without thinking, wiihout plan, without 
conscious motivc. But, after he murdcrcd^ he acccptcd the crimc. 
And that's the iinportant thing. It was the first fiill act of his life; It 
was the most meaningful, cxating and stirring thing tJiat had eMet 
happcned to him. He accepted it bccausc it made hiin free, gave 
him the possibility of choicc, of action, thc op])ortunity to act and to 
fecl tliat lus actions carricd weight. 

“Wc are dealing licre with an irapulsc stemming froin dcep down. 
We arc dcaling Iicre not with how inan acts toward man, but witiS 
how a man acis when hc fcels that hc must dcfcnd himsclf against, ^j^ 
adapt liirnscU to, tlic total natural w^orld in which he livcs. The c^tv,! 
tral fart to be imdcrstood hcrc is not who wrong(‘d this boy, but whàl 
kind of a vision of the world did hc havc bcfoie liis cycs, and where 
did hc gct such a vision as to inake him, witliout prcmeditation, 
snatch ihe lifc of anothcr pcrson so quickly and insiinctivcly t^at 
cven thougli there was an clcmcnt of accidcnt in it, hc was willing 
after the crime to say: Tcs; I did it. J had to.’ 

“I know that it is thc fashion tlicsc days for a dcfcndant to say: 
Tverything wcnt blank to mc.' Tiut this boy docs not say that. He 
says the opposite. He says he knew wliat he was doing but fclt hc had 
to do it. And hc says hc fccls no sorrow for having donc it. 

^'Do rnen rcgrct whcn thcy kili in war? Docs thc personality of a 
sojdicr coming at you ovcr thc lop a trcnch mattcr? 

“No! You kill to keep from bcing killcd! And aftcr a victorious 
war you return to a frec country, just as this boy, with his hands 
staincd with tlic blood of Mary Dalton, fclt that he was free for the 
first tirae in his Ufc. 

“Multiply Biggcr Thoinas twclvc million tirncs, allowing for en- 
vironmcntal and temperamental variations, and for those Negroes 
who are complctcly under ihe influence of the church, and you have 
the psychology of the Ncgro peoplc. But oncc you see thcm as a 
whole, oncc your eycs lcave thc individual and cncompass the mass. 
a new quality coines into thc picturc. Taken collcciively, they are not 
simply twelve million people; in reality thcy constitute a separau 
nation, stimted, stripped, and held captivc witliin this nationi^r^^'^vpid 
of political, social, economic, and propcrty rights. 

“Do you think that you can kill one of them—even if you killed 
one every day in the year—and make the others so full of fear that 
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they would not kill? Nol Such a foolish policy has never worked ànd 
never will. The more you kill, the more you deny and separate, the 
more will they seek another form and way of life, however blindly 
and unconsciously. And out of what can they weave a different life, 
out of what can they mold a new cxistence, living organically in the 
sàme towns and cities, the same neighborhoods with us? I ask, out 
òft wbat—but what wc are and onm? 

‘Tour Honor, thcrc arc four times as many Negroes in America 
today as thcrc were people in thc original Thirtecn Colonies when 
thcy slruck for tlieir frcedom. Thcsc twelve million Ncgrocs, condi- 
tioned broadly by our own notions as we wcre by European oncs 
^À^lxen wc first caine herc, are struggling within unbclievably narrow 
aits to achicvc that feeling of at-homc-ness for which we once strove 
ardently. And, cornpared with our own struggle, thcy are striving 
ninder conditiòns far'more difficult. If anybody can, surely wc ought 
to be ablc lo undcrstand what these peoplc are aftcr. This vast stream 
of life, damned and ùi'uddicd, is trying to sweep toward that fulfìl* 
'ment wbich all o£ us seek so fondly, but find so impossible to put into 
Worcjs. Whcn we said that men are ‘cndowed with certain inalienable 
rights, among these are life, libcrty, and the pursuit of happiness,' 
we did not pause to define ‘happincss.’ That is the unexpresscd 
quality in our qucst, and wc have iiever triecl to put it into wo^ds. 
That is why wc say, Tct each man serve God in his own fashiòn.'' 

*‘But thcrc are somc broad fcatures of the kind of happiness we 
are seeking which arc known. Wc know that hapjbiness comcs to men 
wlien thcy arc caught up, absorbed in a mcaningful task or duty tò 
be donc, a task or duty whicli in turn shcds justification and sanc- 
tion back down upon ilicir humble labors. We know that this may 
takc many fornis: in rcligion it is the story of the crcation of man, of 
his fall, and oi his rcdcmption; compelling men to order their lives 
in ccrtain ways, all cast in tcrms of cosmic images and syrnbols which 
swallow thc soul in fulness and wholcncss. In art, science, industry, 
poli.tics, and social action :t may take othcr forms. But these twelve 
million Negrocs liave access to none of these Jiighly crystallized 
modcs of expression, save tliat of religion. And inany of them know 
religion only in its most primitive forrn. Thc environment of tense 
urban ccnters lias all but paralyzed the impulse for religion as a way 
of Jjfe^Arr thcm today, just as it has for us. 

‘Teeling thc caj)acity to be, to live, to act, to pour out the spirit 
of their souls into concrete and objective form with a high fervor 
born o£ their racial characteristics, tliey glide ihrough our complex 
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dvilizatìon like wailing ghosts; they spin like fiery planets losPfrom 
their orbits; they wither and die like trees ripped £rom native soil. 

“Your Honor, remember that men qan starve from a lack of self- 
realizaiion as much as they can from a lack of breadl And they can 
murder for it, tool Did we not build a nation, did we not wage war 
and conquer in ihe name o£ a dream to reaiize our personalities and 
to make those realized personalities securcl ^ ^ 

“But did Bigger Thomas really inurder} At the risk of offeffdiqg 
the sensibilitics of this Court, 1 ask the qiiestion in the light of the 
ideals by which we livel Looked at from thc outside, maybe it was 
murder; yes. But to him it was not murder. If it was murder, then 
what was the rnotivc? The prosccution lias shoutcd, stormed anr!^ 
threatencd, but he has not said v)hy Bigger Thomas killcdl He 
not said why bccausc he docs not know. The.^itulh is, Your Hon<|V»i 
tliere was no motive as vou and I underst^^iiti''motives within 
scope of our laws today. The truih is, this btìijf tlid not killI'^Oh, yes; 
Mary Dalton is dcad. Biggcr Thomas smothèir^ hcr to death^ Bcssie 
Mcars is dead. Bigger Thomas battcred hcr with a brick in an abaìin 
doned building. But did hc murdcr? Did he kill? Listehc wlì^t 
Bigger Thomas did early that Sunday morning in the Dakòn 
and what he did that Sunday night in that empty buildmg was‘ but a 
tiuy aspect of what hc liad been doing all his life longl He was livingt 
only as he knew how, and as we havc forced him to livc. The actions 
that resulted in thc death of thosc two women were as instinctivc and 
inevitable as brea^iing or blinking one’s cycs. It was an act o£ 
/:rcation\ 

“Lct me tell you more. Beforc this trial the ncwspapers and the 
prosecution said that this boy had committed othcr crimes. It is true. 
He is guilty gf numcrous crimes. But search until the day of judg- 
mcnt, and you wdll ruid not one shred of cvidencc of them, He has 
murdered many timcs, but ihcrc arc no corpscs. Let mc explain. This 
Negro boy’s entire attitude toward life is a crimcA The hate and fear 
which we have inspircd in him, woven by our civilization into the 
very structurc of his consciousness, into his blood and bones, into the 
hourly functioning of his personality, have become thc justification 
of his existence. 

“Every time he comcs in contact with us, he killsl It is a physio- 
Ipgical and psychological reaction, embedded in his being. Every 
thought he thinks is potential murder. Excluded from, and unasoim- 
ilated in our society, yet longing to gratify impulses akin to our own 
but denied the objects and channels evolved through long centuries 
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for their socialized exprcssion, every sunrise and sunset rnake him 
guilty of subvcrsivc actions. Every niovcment of his body is an uncon- 
scious protcst. Every dcsire, every dream, no matter how intimate or 
‘pearsonal, is a plot or a conspiracy. Every hope is a plan for insurrec- 
tion. Evcry glance of the eye is a threat. His very existence is a crime 
a^ainst Ihe statc! 

- “It so hap])cncd that that night a white girl was present in a bcd 
apd h Negro boy was standing over hcr, fascinatcd with fear, hating 
her; a blind woman walkcd into thc room and that Ncgro boy killed 
that girl to kccp froni bcing discovcred in a position which he knew 
zve claimcd warraiits thc death pcnalty. But that is only one side of 
He was impcllcd toward murdcr as much through thc thirst for 
-«^citemcnt, cxultation, and clation as he was through fear! It was his 
Jv^y of livingl ' * 

“Your Honor, imibur blindnoss we have so contrived and ordered 
the lives of mcn that thc nioths in tlicir hcarts fluttcr toward ghoulish 
and incomprchcnsiblc flamcsl 

“I liave not explaincd thc rclationship of Bcssie Mcars to this boy. 
I hayc nol forgotten hcr. I omittcd to niciition her until now bccause 
, was largcly omittcd from thc corisciousncss of Biggcr Thomas. 
ÌÌis rclationship to this poor black girl also revcals his relationship 
to thc world. But Biggcr Thomas is not hcrc on trial for having 
murdcrcd Bessie Mcars. And hc knows that. What does this mean? 
Does not the lifc of a jNcgro girl nican as much iii thc eyes of thc law 
as the lifc of a whiic girl? Ycs, pcrhaps, in thc abstract. But undcr 
the strcss of fcar and fliglit, Biggcr Tliomas did not think of Bcssie. 
He could not. Thc aititudc of Amcrica toward this boy regulated his 
most intimate dealings with his own kind. After he had killed Mary 
Dalton he killcd Bcssic Mcars to silcncc hcr, to savc himself. After he 
had kilJed Mary Dalton tlìe fear of having killed a white woman 
filled him to thc cxclusion of everything clse. Ile could not react to 
Bessie's dcaih; his consciousness was determiiicd by the fcar that 
hung above him. 

“But, onc might ask, did he not love Bessic? Was slie not his girl? 
Yes; she was his girl. He liad to have a girl, so hc had Bcssie. But he 
did not lovc h(‘r. Is lovc possible to the life of a man Fvc described 
^to this Coiin? Lct us scc. Lovc is not based upon scx alone, and that 
is all he had with Bcssic. Hc wanted more, but the circumstances of 
his life and her lifc would not allow it. And the temperament of both 
Bigger and Bessic kcpt it out. Love grows from stable relationships, 
shared expcricnce, loyalty, devotion, trust. Neither Bigger nor Bcssie 
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had any of these. What was there tliey could hope for? There was no 
common vision binding their hearts together; there was no comnion 
hope stecring their fcet in a common path. Even tliough they wcre 
intimately together, they were conloundingly alonc. Tliey werC'physT 
ically dependent upon each other and they hatcd that dcpendcncc. 
Their brief momcnts together werc for j)urposcs of scx. Thcy IdVed 
each othcr as much as they hated each othcr; perhaps they 
othef morc than they loved. Sex warms thc decp roots of life;^t is 
thc soil out of which the trce of love grows. But thcse wcrc trees t\ùth- 
out roots, trces that livcd by thc light of the^sun and what chance 
rain that fell upon stony ground. Can discmbodicd spiriis love?^ 
There cxistcd betwccn them litful sjdurges of physìcal elatioh;,'th^^s 
all. \ 

“Your Honor, is this boy alonc in fceling tKprivcd and bafllevV llf 
he an cxccption? Or arc thcre others? Thcrc’a?^othcrs, Your Honor, 
millions of othcrs, Ncgro and white, and that is what makcs our 
future seem a looming imagc of violencc. The feeling of resehtmt^nt 
and the balketl longing for somc kind of fulfdment and e^ultatioày' 
in degrccs morc or less iniensc and in actions morc or less conscittus— 
stalk day by day througli this land. The consciousncss of 
Thomas, and millions ol othcrs morc or lcss like hira,;‘wliH0 ànd 
black, according to the weight of thc prcssure we have jmt upon 
them, forms the quicksands upon which the foundations of our civ- 
ilization rest. Who knows when some slight shotk, disturbing the 
delicatc balancc •between social order and thirsly aspiration, shall 
send the skyscrapcrs in our cities •oj)j)ling? Docs that sound fan- 
tastic? 1 assure you that it is no inorc fantastic than those troops and 
that waiting mob whose prcscncc and guiliy anger portcnd some- 
thing whiclf wc dare not cvcn thinfd 

'‘Yonr Honor, Bigger Thomas was willing to vote for and follow 
any man wlio would havc led him out of his niorass of pain and hate 
and fcar. If tliat mob outdoors is afraid of ojie man, what will it fcel 
if millions risc? How soon will somcone speak the word that resentful 
millions will understand: thc word to bc, to act, to live? Is this Court 
so nai've as to ihink tlfat they will not take a chancc that is cven less 
risky than that Biggcr rhomas took? Lct us not concern oursclves 
with diat part of Bigger Thomas' confcssion that says he murdered 
accidentally, that he did iiot rape the girl. It rcally does not mauer. 
What does matter is that ìie was guilty before he killcdl That was 
why his whole life became so quickly and naturally organized, 
pointed, charged with a ncw meaning when this thing occurred, Who 
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knows when atibther ‘accident’ involviiig millions of men wdll hap- 
pen, an ‘accidept’ that will be the dreadful day of our doom? 

“Lodged in the heart of this moment is the question of power 
^hich rfhie will unfoldl 

“Your Honor^ anothcr civil war in these states is not impossible; 
and if the misunderstanding of what this boy s life means is an indi- 
'*tetÌ9P of how mcn of \yealth and property are misreading the con- 
sci(>tisnèss of tlie submergcd niillions loday, one may truly come, 

“J’ do not propose that we try to solvc this entire problem here in 
this court room today. That is not within the province of our duty, 
'^nor eVcn, I rhink, within thc scope of our ability. But our decision 
ZA to whcthcr this b],ack hoy is to live or die can bc madc in accord- 
with what actu'àliy.exists. It wiJl at lcast indicate that we see and 
And òur seein^ and knowing will comprise a consciousncss of 
fTow irtc^scapably man’s life will confront us ten million fold 

in'the days to come. ^ 

"I ask ihat you spare tWs boy, seud him to prison for life. What 
s.would priiion tncan to Big^cr Thomas? It holds advantages for him 
that a life of frecdom iicver had. To scnd him to prison would be 
more than an act of mercy. You would be for thc first time conferring 
/t/er Upon him. He would bc brought ior the first time within the 
‘ orbit.of our civilization. He would have an idcntity, even though it 
be but a numbcr. Hc would have for the first time an opcnly desig- 
nated relationship with thc world. The very building in which he 
would spend thc rcst of his natural life would be the best he has 
' cvcr known. Scnding him to prison would be the first recognition of 
his personality he has ever had. The Jong black empty years ahcad 
would constitute for liis mind and feclings the only certain and dura- 
blc objcct around which hc could build a mcaning for his life. The 
other inrnates would bc the first mcn with whom he could associate 
on a basis of cquality. Stcel bars between him and ihe society he 
ollended w^ould provide a refuge from hate and fear. 

“1 say, Your Honor, give this boy his lifc. And in making this 
concession we uphold those two fundamcntal concepts of our dv- 
ilization, those two basic concepts upon which we have built the 
mighticst nation in liistory—personality and sccurity--the conviction 
tl>at the pcrsori is invioJate gnd that which sustains him is equally so. 

‘T.et us not forget that the magnitude of our modern life, our 
railroads, power plants, oceau linersv, airplanes, and steei mills flow- 
ered from these tw^o conccpts, grew from our dream of creating an 
imTilnerable base upon which man and his soul can stand secure. 
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“Your Honor, this Court and those troops are not iKe real agencies 
that kcep the public peace. Their mere presence isi[pro<?f that we 
are letting peace slip through our fingers. Public peace the act 
public trust; it is thc taith that all arc sccure and will remaifi 
secure. 

“Whcn mcn of wealth urge the use and show of force, 
death, swift revenge, then it is to protect a lìttle spot of^T^wate* 
security against the rescntftil millions from ‘whom thcy have fil^ed 
it, the rcscntful millions in whose milita'ht ftòarts the dream and tìope 
of security still livcs. . • ‘ 

“Your Honor, I ask in the namc of all we are and believe^ that 
you spare this felby’s life! With cvcry atom oì jjjy bcing, I beg thii 
in order that not only may this black boy lìv^?%ùt that we ourselVes 
maynotdiel” •’ ^ 

Bigger hcard Max’s last words ring out in^hrfièourt room. When 
Max sat down he saw that his eycs wòre • lircd and’ sunkeh. He 
could hcar his breath corning and going Ifì^Vily. He had not under- 
stood the spcech, but he had felt the mtl^riing of some of it froth 
the tone of Max’s voice. Suddcnly he felt that his life was hot wotth 
the effort that Max had made to save it. The judge rapped.witih 
gavcl, calling a reccss. The court was full of noise as Bigg^r- rpse. 
l'he policcmen marchcd him to a small room and stoòd wàitihg^ pn 
guard. Max camc and sat bcside him, silent, his hcad. hòwed. A 
policcmari brought a tray of food and set it on the table. 

”Eai, son,” Max said. 
ain’t hungry.” 

“I did the bcst I could,” Max said. 

‘*rm all right,” Biggcr said. 

Biggcr was ru>t at that moment really bothered about whether 
Max’s specch had saved his lifc or nor. He rvas hugging the proud 
thought that Max had made the spcech all for him, to save his life. 
It was not thc mcaning of the sj)cech that gave him pridc, but the 
mcre act of it. That in itself was something. The food on t^e tray 
grcw cold. Through a partly opened window Bigger hea’rd the 
rumbling voice of thè mob. Soon he would go back and hcar what 
Buckley would say. Then it would all bc ovcr, save for what the 
judge would say. And when the judgc spoke he would know if tìe 
was to livc or die. He learjed his head on his hands and closed his 
eyes. He heard Max stand up, strike a match and light a cigarette. 

”Here; take a smokc, Bigger.” 

Hc took one and Max heJd tbe flamc; he sucked the smoke deep 
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into his lungs and discovered that he did not want it. He held the 
cigarette in his fiugers and thc smoke curled up past his blood-shot 
eyes. He jcrkcd his hcad when the door opened; a policeihan 

* looked in. * 

“Court's opciiing in two minutes!** 
right," Max sakk 

again by ,policemen, Biggcr went back to court. He rose 
whèntlie judgc cariie arìd then «at again. 

‘*Thc Court will hcar!tìte State/* the judge said. 

Bigger lurned his Ixead and-saw Bucklcy rise. He was dressed in a 

• black suit and thcrc was a tiny pink llowcr in ihe lapcl of his coat. 

. JThe nian*s Vcry look and bearing, so grimly assured, rnade Bigger 

, feel that he wàs ali^egLdy losi. What chancc had be against a inan like 

that? Bucklcy Ìickc^f'his lips and looked out ovcr the crowd; then 
‘hqi.turned to the ' 

* “Your Honor, all dwell in a land of living law. Law embodies 
thò will of the peoplc,, As an agcnt and scrvant of the law, as a 
representativc of thc or^^nizcd will of the pcople, I am hcre to sce 
that.thc will of thc pcoplp is ex,ecuted firmly and without delay. I 
iiitcnd to stand hcrc and scc that that is done, and if it is not done, 
therì, it will bc only over my most solemn and cmphatic protcst. 

"‘As à'prosccuting officer of the Siatc of Illinois, T come before this 
houorable Court to urge that the full extcnt of the law, the death 
penalty—the only pcnalty of thc law that is feared by murdercrsl— 
be allowed to lake its coursc in this raost important casc. 

urgc ihis for the protcction of our socicty, our homes and our 
loved ones. I urge this in tlic pcrformancc of my sworn duty to sce, 
in so far as I am hunìanly capablc, that the administration of law 
is jusi, that thc safcty and sacrcdness of human life are maintaincd, 
ihat the social ordcr is kcpi intact, and that crime is prevented and 
punished. I liavc no intcrcst or fecling in this case beyond the pcr- 
fonnance of this sworn duty. 

“I rqirescnt the familics of Mary Dalton and Bessie Mcars and a 
hundrcd million law-abidiiig mcn and womcn of this nation who 
are laboring in duty or industry. 1 rcprescnt the forccs which allow 
thc arts and scicnccs to flourish in frccdom and peace, thercby en- 
rkhing the livcs of iis alL 

“I sliall not lowcr the dignity of this Court, nor the righteousness 
of the People's causc, by attcmpting to answer the silly, alien, com- 
munistic and dangerous ideas advanccd by thc defense. And I know 
of no better way to discourage such ihinking than the imposition of 
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the death penalty upon this miserable human ficnd, Biggcr Thomas! 

"My voice may sound harsh wheii I say; linpose ihe deabh penalty 
and let tìie law take its course in spibe of thc specious call for iym- 
pathy! But I am really mcrciful and sympatheric, because tlie cftforce' 
ment of this law in its most drastic fonn will cnable millions of 
honest men and women to slccp in pcacc loYiight, to know thaij^O' 
morrow will nor bring the black shadow of dcath ovcr thei^^hriTibs' 
and lives! 

“My voice may soiind vindictivc whèn I Make the dcfeyidant 
pay the highest penalty for his crimtes! But whatU am really saying 
is that the law is swcet w 4 icn it is cnfòrcecl and prbtcxts a million 
worthy carccrs, whcn it shiclds thc infant, thc agcd, thc hclpless, the. 
blind and the scnsitivc froin thc ravishing of irtqn ^who know no law, 
no self-control, and no sense of rcason. 

“My voice may sound cruel wdicn I say: Tti0‘ (^j^ndant m'etiià 
death penalty for his self-confesscd crimes! Bu^^Wrot 1 am rcally say- 
ing is that thc law is strong and giacious c^Ugh to allow all of u's 
to sit hcre in this coiirt room today and tryAis case with disj^assion** 
ate interest, and not tremble with fear that at this Vcry moment 
somc half-hunian black ape may be climbing thioiigh the winflòws 
of our homes to rape, murder, and burn our daiightersl . , * ^ ! 

“Your Honor, 1 say that thc law is holy; that it is the fotjindiatipn 
of all our chcrishcd valucs. Ii pcrmits us to lake for granted the 
scnse of the wwth of our pcrsons and turn our cncrgies to higher 
and nobler ends. • 

“Man sicjjjied forward from the kingdom of the bcast the moment 
he felt that hc could think and fccl in sccuriiy, knowing ihat sacred 
law had taken the place of his gun and knifc. 

“I say thal the law is holy bccause it makes us humanl And wop 
to the men—and rbc civilization of thosc incnl—who, in misguided 
sympathy or fcar, weaken thc stout structure of the law wdiich in- 
suies the harmonious working of our lives on this earth. 

“Your Honor, I rcgret that the dcfcnse has raised the viperous 
issue of race and class hate in ihis trial. I sympathize witlt those 
whose hearts werc pained, as minc was pained, when Mr. Max $0 
cynically assailcd our sacred customs. I pity this man’s deluded and 
diseased mind. It is a sad day for American civilization when a white 
man will try to stay thc hand of justice from a bcstial monstrosity 
who has ràvished and struck down one of ihc fincst and most dcli- 
cate flow crs of our w^omanhood. 

“Every decent white man in America ought to swoon with joy for 
the opportunity to rrush with his heel ihe woolly head of this black 
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lizard, to keep him from scuttling on his belly farther over the earth 
and spitting forth his venom of death! 

“Yoiir Honor, litcrally I shrink from the mere recil;al.of this das- 
tardly crime. I cannot speak of it without feeling somehow con- 
taminatcd by the merc tclling of it. A bloody crime has that powerl 
It that stccped and dycd, wilh rcpellent contagion! 

• •^A'wealthy, kipdly di^poSed wliite man, a rcsident of Chicago for 
tlian forty ycar$,'.scrfds to the Telief agency for a Negro boy to 
act as diaUfleur to-hìsdarriily. The^nfian specifìes in his request that 
.he wants a boy who is handicapped either by race, povcrty, or family 
“ responsibility. I hc relief authori'dcs s^arch through their records 
and selcct thc TSfcgro family which they'^think merits such aid: that 
;i family'was tlie Tlijt);pias family, living then as now at 3721 Indiana 
..^Avcnue. A social wtDjrkei; visits the family and informs the mother 
that the family is*^,^lbè'^aken off the relicf rolls and her son placed 
in private cmpl^hàc^t. The mother, a hard-working Christian 
Woman, Conscms. Iri 'djxe tirne the relief authorities send a notifica- 
tion to thc oldest son family, Bigger Thomas, this black mad 

dog who siis here today, 't^ingj^Jiiim that hc must report for work. 

“What was the reaction of this sly thug whcn hc learned that he 
had an opportumty to support hirnself, liis niother, his little sister 
and his little brother? Was he gratcful? Was he giad that he was hav- 
■ ing somcthing offered to hiin'^hat tcn niillion mcn in America would 
have fàllen on their knees arid thanked God for? 

"No! Hc cursed his mother! Hc said that hc didliot want to work! 
He wanted to loaf aboiit the strccts, stccl from ncwsstands, rob stores, 
meddic with women, frequent dives, attcnd chcap movies, and chase 
‘prostitutes! Thar was the reaction of this sub-human killer whcn he 
was corifronted with tlic Christian kindness of a man Be had never 
seen! 

*‘His mothcr prevailed upon him, plcd with him; but the plight 
of hivS motiicr, wwn 0111 from a lilc of toil, had no cffcct upon this 
hardened black thing. Thc future of his sistcr, an adolcsccnt school 
girl, meant noUiing to him. Thc fact that thc job would have en- 
abled bis brothcr to return to school was not enticing to Bigger 
Thomas. 

• suddenly, after thrce days of pcrsuasion by his mother, he 
consented. Had any of her arguraents rcached him at long last? Had 
he begun to feel his duty toward himself and his family? No! Those 
wcrc not the considcrations that drove this rapacious beast from his 
den into the open! He conscnted only whcu his mother informed 
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him that the relief would cut off their supply of food if he did not 
accept, He agreed to go to work, but forbade bis mothcr to speak 
to him wiihin ihe confines of the home, so outraged was hè that he 
had to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow, It was hunger that 
drove him out, sullen, angry, still longing to stay upon the strccts 
and stcal as he had done before, and for which he had oncc landed 
in a reform school. 

**After seeing a movie that Saturaay.'moiTi^,/hc wèflt to ^he 
Dalton home. He was welcomed ^hqre with laVlsh Jfcindncss,. He was 
given a room; he was told thal Jhe woiild receiye extra moijey for 
himself, ovcr and above hijLweekly^agt^À: He was He wa§.ia^ed 
if he wanted to go back tolfchool and lcarn a trade, But hc rpfused. 
His mind and heart“-if this beast can be sàicj t^ jjiave a mind and a 
heartl—werc not set upon any fiuch goals. ' ^ ^ 

“Less than an hour afier he had been in^^tlw^guse, he met Mary 
Dalton, who askcd him if he wantcd to joih NJ?r. Max, whose 

heart blecds for labor, did' not tell us 
resented that. 

*‘What black thoughts passed thro 
brain the first few momcnts after^lhe 
stariding beforc him? We havc no w?iy of knowing, and pcfhaps 
this piece of human scum, who sits here today bèjgging for mercy, 
is wise in not tclling us. But we can ou^» imagirfatiph; can . 
look upon what he subsequently did arid’ surmise. . * 

“Two hours later he was driving Miss Dalton to the Loop. Here 
occurs the first misunderstanding in this case. The gencral potion is 
that Miss Dalton, by having this Ncgxo drive her to the Loop instead ^ 
of to school, was committing an act of disobedìence against her faitiry: 
ily. But thati is not for us to judgc. That is for Mary Daltoil' and ^ 
hcr God to settle. It was admitted by her fainily that she went con- 
trary to a wlsh of theirs; but Mary Dalton was of age and went 
where she pleascd. 

'This Negro drove Miss Dalton to the Loop whcre she was joined 
by a yourig white man, a fricnd of hcrs. From there they weijt to a 
South Side. cafè and ate and drank. Being in a Negro neighborhood, 
thcy invited this Negro to eat with thcm. When they talked, they 
included him in thcir conversation. When liquor was ordered, 
enough was bought so that he, too, could drink. "■ 

“Afterwards he drove t^jie couple through Washington Park for 
some two hours. Around two o'clock in the morning this frierfd of 
Miss Dalton's left the car and went to visit some friends of his. Mary 
Dalton was left alone in that car with this Negro, who had received 
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nothing from hcr but kindness. From that point onward, we have no 
exact kiiowlcdge of what really happened, for we have only this 
black cur’s bare word for it, and I am convinced that he is not telling 
us all. 

*‘We don’t know just when Mary Dalton was killed. But wp do 
knt^w this: her liead was complctcly scvercd from hcr bodyl We 
•kao^ thal botli thc head and the body were stuffed into the furoace 
ar\d burnedl 

“My Go^j^haC bloody sccnes must have takcn place! How swift 
and uncxpectcd must have becn thar lusfcful and murderous attackl 
• How^th'at poor child^ must liave strùggl^l to escape that maddened 
apel Jlow shc mui^ have plcd on‘hended kriee, with tears in her 
eye^x sj^arcd tfee vilè touch of liis horrible personl Your Honor, 
musk not this infcrnal 'rnonster havè' btarned her body to destroy 
evicfèncc of oITcnscs, werte than rapè? That treachcrous beast must 
have^nowri ihat marks of his teetli wcrc evcr sccn on the 

iinioccnt whitc flcsirSf her brcasts, he would not havc been accorded 
,the high honor of siti^g Jiere in this court of Jawl O suffcring 
Chrìst, iherc are no worSi jò te]l of a dccd so black and awfull 

“Ànd tlic ciefense would liàve: us believc that this was an act of 
creationì Jt is .a-wondcr thatGod in hcavcn did not drown out his 
lying voicc with a thurtdcroql ‘NOT It is enough to make the blood 
stop flowing in one’s veins,-to'licar a man excuse this cowardly and 
beastly crime on the gi'ounà ihat it was ‘instinciive’I 

“Thc ticxt rnofning Biggcr Thomas took Miss Dalton’s trunk, 
half-packed, to thc La wSalIe Strcct Station and prcparcd to send it 
off as though nothing had happcncd, as though Miss Dalton were 
still alivc. But thc boncs of Miss Dalton’s body wcrr foiind in thp 
furnacc that cvcning. 

“The burning of thc body and the taking of the half-packed trunk 
to thc station mean just onc thing, Your Ilonor. It shows that the 
rape and miirder wcrc pìaiincd, fhat an attcmpt was madc to destroy 
evidence so that the crimc could bc carricd on to thc point of 
ransoifS. If Miss Dalton wcrc accidcnially killed, as this Negro so 
pathetically tricd to makc us bclicvc when he first ‘confesscd,’ then 
why did lic biirn Iicr body? Why did hc take her trunk to thc station 
*^yhen hc knew tbat shc was dcad? 

“Thcre is but one answerl Hc planned to rape, to kill, to collect! 
He burncd ihe body to get rid of evidènccs of rapel He took the 
trunk to the staiion to gain timc in which to burn the body and 
prcpare the kidnap note. He killcd hcr because he raped herl Mind 
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you, Your Honor, the central crime hcre is rapeì Evcry action points 
toward that! 

“Knowing that the family had callcd in pihatc imcstigators, ihe 
Negro tricd to throw thc suspidon elsewhcic. In other words, hc 
was not above seeing an innocent inan die for his dime. Whcn he 
coullà not kill any more, he did the nexi bcst thin^. He Ued! Hc 
sou^ht to blamc the crime upon one òf Miss Dalton'^friends, whosc 
pohtical beliefs, he thoiight, woiild damn liim. Hc lics of 

taking the two of tlicm, Miss Dalton and hcr friefidt'<lifher room. 
He said thal he had bceft xold to go home and lcavc 'tSe car oiit in 
thc snow in thc diivcway aj^night. KnowingXh^t liis lics wcffe bcing 
found out, hc tricd vct anèlfther ìidicitic. Ile trìcd to collect ttipney! 

“Did hc flce the sccnc when thc insestigators .wcre at world^^f^o! 
Coldly, without fccling, hc stayed on in tlic Dalton home, atc, sljppu 
basking in the misguidcd kindness of Mr^ Dalton, who rcfus(?d to 
allow him to bc questioncii upon thc tlicory was a poof boy 

wlio nccdcd protection\ ’ 

“Hc nccdcd as much protection as you^tv^i^il gi\e a coilcd rauler! 
“While thc family was,scarching hcavciinii^ earth for thcir daugli- , 
tcr, tliis ghoul writcs a kidnap notc dcmanÒing tcn tliousand dollars 
for the safe leiiirn of Miss Dalton! Biit thc discovcry ol the boncs in 
the furnacc put that foul drcam to an-^^nd! 

“And the dcfcnsc would iuvc us beliesc tiilit this jnan acted in 
icar! Has fcar, sincc ihc beginning of tìmc, diiycn mcn to such 
leugths of calculation? t 

“Again, we havc biu ilic bare word of this worthlcss ape to go on. 
He flcd thc sfcnc and went to the honic ol a girl, Bessic Mears, with 
wliom he had long bccn intimatc. Thcre sornctbing occurred that 
only a ciinning bcast could ha\e donc. Ihis girl had bccn frightencd 
into hclping him (ollect thc ransom moncy, and he had placcd in 
lier kccping thc moncy hc had stolcn fiom tlic corpsc of Mary Dal- 
ton. Hc killcd tliat poor girJ, and cvcn yct ii staggcrs my nUnd to 
tiiink that suth a ])lan for niurdcr fould have bccn haiched in a 
human brain. Hc pcrsuadcd this girl, ivlio lovcd him deeply—dfspitc 
thc asscrtioiis of Mr. Max, ihai Godicss Cominunist who tricd to 
make you bclieve othcrwiscl—as I said, hc pcrsiiadcd ihis girl who 
loved him dccply to run away with him. Thcy hkl in an abandoncd 
building. Ancl there, with a blizzard raging outside, in the sub-zcro^ 
cold and darkness, he committcd rape and murdcr again, twice iii 
twciity-four hoursl 

^ “I repeat, Your Honor, I cannot understand itl I have dcalt with 
many a murdcrer in my long service to thc state, but never have 1 
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encounterecl the eqiiAPot this. So eager was this demented savage to 
rape and kill thj|iP'lTè|Rrgot the only thing that might have helped 
4 irn to escàpc; thàt .fflPlic money he had stolen £rom the dead body 
of Mar^y Dalton;%vliiai was in the pocket of Bessie Mears' dress, He 
topk the ravished body of that poor working girl—the money was in 
hoìr dresgj I say—and dimiped it iour floors down an air-shaft. The 
docJbrs udd us that that |;itì^was .not dead when shc hit the bottom 
of/ tliat shafu; frozc tp;'^|c&th latcr, irying to climb outl 
' ‘‘Vour H^ppr5*;^'^parc/ybu'^ ghastly dctails of thcse murders. 
The witij^^s hkV^ tqld.^ll. > ' 

"But I dcmand‘,,ih tlre n'amèVpf the people of tliis state, that this 
man die for tliesc crinicsl. • 

•“I dcinand this sO ihàt’Othcrs roay bè deterred from sirailar crimes, 
so tliàt pgaccf’Ut and mdustrious pcople niìay bg safe. Your Honor, 
milliqns are waitiqg fot/^ur Vordl They^are waiting for you to tcll 
tlìcm that junglpJ^^'doèà not prevail ìn'this cityl Thcy want you 
to Kil'.tlicm tiiat t^y flècd not sharpen tìièir knives and load their 
guns tb ptotca thcrnsàMI?jj: They are waittng, Your Honor, beyond 
thà't wihdowl Give thcÌI'*|^9ur, wprd so that they can, wiih calm 
hèàrtìii jiVah ipr ihc huuicl, Siay.'the dragon of doubt that causcs a 
million lieàrt.i to pausc tonight*. a million hands to tremble as they 
lock thcir doòrsl. i,c: 

“Whcn meh pui^iuing their normal rouUds of duty and a crime 
a$ black ahd blòody acs this.. is committed, thcy bccome paralyzed. 
Thc morc horrible thc crinic, the mpre stunnedi- shocked, and dis- 
nuiyed is thc tranquil city in which it hàppens; the more hclpless 
are thc citizens bcfprèrit. 

“Rcstore confìdènèe lo ihose of us who still .survive, so that we 
rnay go on and reàjD thc ridi harvests of lifc. Your Honor, iri the 
nanic of Alniighty God, I jilead with you to be merciful to usl” 

Buckley's voicc boomcd in Biggcr’s cars and he knew what the 
loiid comniotion meaiu whcn thc specch had cnded. In the back of 
thc room scvcral newsjDajx rincn wcrc scrambling for thc door. Buck- 
ley \iij>ed his rcd facc and ^at down. The judge rapped for order, 
ancl said: 

“Coiirt will adjoufn for onc hour.” 

Max was on his fcct. 

”Your Honor, yoii cannot do this . . . . Is it your intention . . . 

More tinic is ncedcd .... You. . . 

“The Court will give its cìccision thcn,” tlic judge said. 

There were shoius. Bigger saw Max’s lij3s moving, but he could 
nor rnake out what lie was saying. Slowly, the room quieted. Bigger 
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saw that the expressions on the faccs of thc* 'and womcn wcrc 
difFerenr now. He felt that the thing had Ul^ìkcided. Hc knew 
that hc was to die. • 

“Your Honor,” Max said, his voiee breakin^Ìrdte an intensity of 
emotioii. “It scerns that for careful coft&ideration of ihe evidcnce aud 
disrussion submittcd, more time is. . * ^ " 

“The Court rcservcs the right to ^^t^finine how much is 

nceded, Mr. Max,” the judge said. " \ 

Biggcr kncw that he was Idst. Imt ^ì^j^ttcr pf timO, o£ 

formality. " 4, 

Hc did not know h<^w he got' back into thè littlc room; but whcit 
he was brought in Iie saw ih^ tray of lood stDl'^therc, unoaten. Hc 
sat down and looked ar thc’six poiiccmeti wW> stood silemly by. 
Guns hung fioin thcir hips,‘Òught ho to trylp snatdv onitf and shoot ‘ 
himsclf? But he did not,-Ììavc enouglf ptysiiivcly lo 

thc idea ol sclf-destructph^Hc was paralyi^ drcad. 

Max ramc in, sat, anHdit a cigarette. 

“Well, son. Wc’ll have to wait. hoin.“ 

There was a banging on the^dopx* 

“Don’t lct any of those icportets ig>/nerc,” Max told a poncc-' 
man, 

“O.K ” 

Minutes passcd. BiggcrS hcaa oegan 10 acne inc suspcnse ox 
it. Hc kncw thai Max had nothing 10 jwty to him atid hc had noth- 
ing to say to Ma>#. He hacl to wan. that was all;.wait for something 
he knew was coniing. flis (IgFoat tightcncd. Hc fdt chealed. Why Uid 
they have to Iiavc a Uial if it had to cnd thiS).,way? 

“W('ll, I icckon it s all ovcr for me now,” Bigget'sighed, speaking 
as uiu(h for.hiinsv^U as for Max. 

“I don’t know,” Max said. 

“I know,” Biggcr said. 

“Well, lct’s wait.” 

“He's making up his miiid too quick. I know l’m gwujg lm u,jc. 

“I’m sorry, Biggcr. Listcn, why don’t you eat?” 

“1 ain’t hungry.” 

“This tfting isn’t ovcr yet. I ran ask tlic Governor. . . 

“It ain’t no use. 7 hey got mc.” 

“You don’t know.” 

“I know.” 

Max said nothing. Bigger leancd his head upon the table and 
closed his eyes. He wished Max would lcave hkn now. Max had done 
all he coul(i. He should go home and forgct him. 
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Thc (loor opcned. 

‘‘1 he judge’ll be rcjul) in five minutcsl*' 

Max stood uj). Biggcr lookcd at his tircd £ace. 

'"All right, son. Coinc on." 

Walking betwccn policcmcp, Biggcr followcd Max back into tlie 
coiirt rooni. Hc d^d not Jiave timc to sit down bcloie the judg^ came. 
IBì.Ycmair^d standing untd tlie judge was seatcd, then Ke slid 
wfakly into his tJiaii. Max; tosc to spcak, but the judge lifted his 
hand for silcncc. 

“Will Biggcr Thomas rise and farc ihe rourt?" 

Thc looiri was full ol noisc and thc judged rappcd for quict. With 
trcmbling lcgs, Biggcr losc, fecling in tlie grip of a nightmare. 

'‘Is thcrc any stalcmcnj: you wish to make before sentcncc is passed 
iipon ^>11?” ^ 

Hejjiicd to opcà his titouih^to answcr, but could not. Evcn if he 
had }fad tlic powc»f jspecth, hc did not know what he could have 
said. Ile shook his nead, his cyes blurring. Thc court room was pro- 
foUncVy q'uct now. 'I hc judgc wct his lips with his tonguc and lifted 
a piCce oi papcr that cracklod londly in the silcncc. 

*‘ln vicw of thc Unproccdentcd disturbancc of the public mind, 
the duty of this Court is clcar/‘ ihc judgc said and paused. 

Bigger gropcd the edgc of the tablc with his hand and clung 
to it. 

“In Numbcr 660-983, indictmcnt for mi’rdcr, the sentcncc of tlie 
Court is tluit you, Biggcr Thomas, shall die on cfr before midniglit 
of Friday, Marcli third, in a maiincr prcscribed by the laws of tliis 
Statc. 

“This Coutt finds yoiir age to be twcnty. 

“Thc Shcrill may iciire with the prlsoner.’' 

Biggcr undcrsiood cvcry word; and hc seemcd not to rcact to the 
words, but to the iudge’s facc Hc did not movc* hc stood looking 
up into the judgc’s whilc face, his cycs iiot blinking. Then he fclt 
a hand upoii his slccvc; Max was pulling hiiii back into his seat. 
'rhe Iftom was in an upioar. Thc judge rappcd with his gavcl. Max 
was on his fcct, irying to say someihing; thcre was too much noise 
and Biggcr coLild not tcll what ii was. The handcufTs wcre tlicked 
upon him and Iic was lcd through the undcrgiound passage batk to 
\is cell. Hc lay oa tlic cot and something deep dowai in him said, 
It's ovcr now. . . . It’s all ovci. 

Latcr on ilic do(/r opcncd and Max came in and sat softly beside 
him on the cot. Biggcr tuincd his facc ti) the wall. 

“ril sec thc Governor, Biggcr. It’s not over vct. , . 
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*‘Go *way,” Bigger whispered. 

“YouVe got to. . , .” 

“Naw. Go ’way, ...” 

He felt Max’s hand on his arm; then it left. Hc heard the sfeel 
dòor clang shut and he knew ihat he was alone. He did not siir; 
he lay siill, feeling that by bcing stili he would stave off fceling and 
thinking, and that was what he wanted:^isii)pve all riglit npw. 

Jhis body rclaxed. In the darkness aiidclittence lie turhied dvcr op his 
back and crossed his hands upo;i fii§ chcst. His lips movcd in a wfaJhi- 
per of despair. 


In self-dcfcnse hc shut out the^ight aìjd day from his rnind, .for 
if hc had thought of tlie sun’s rising sctting, of thc ihcìpn or 
thc stars, of clouds or rain, lie woula'jW/fc^diecJ a thousant| dcaths 
before thcy took him to the chair. ToÌ' aiCcustx>m. his niind tè, death 
as murh as possiblc, he made all the/widft® Ì^ond Jiis celì* ii vasi 
grey land whcre ncithcr night nor day was, peopled by strànge mcn 
and wonien wliom he could not uaderi^^ld, but witli tJiose hves he 
longcd to mingle once before lie wendi. ' 

He did not cat now; lie simply forced food down his thro^t Witli* 
out tasting it, to keep tlic gnawing pain of hu^rtger away, to keep 
froin fecling dizzy. And hc did not slecp; at ihtctyàls he closed his. 
eyes for awhile, no mattcr what tlie hour, ihcn oj 5 eh!fdflicm at somc 
latcr time to resiìme his brpoding. He wantcd to tc frce of every- 
thing that stood bctween hini and liis end, him and the full and ter- 
rible rcalization tliat life was over without incaning,' without any- 
tljing bcing settled, witliout conflicting impulses being resolved. 

His motl^er and broihcr and sister had cotne to sce hira and he 
had told them to stay liomc, not to comc again, to for^et him. The 
Negro preacJicr wlio liad givcn him thc cross had comc and he had 
driven him away. A wliitc pricst had tricd to persuade him to pray 
and lie had tlirown a cup of hot cofTcc into Ins face. The pricst had 
come to scc olhcr prisoners since tben, but had not stoppe^Lto talk 
with hiiu. That had evokcd in Bigger a sensc of his wortli almost 
as kecn as that which Max had roused in him during the long talk 
that night. He felt that liis making the pric:>t stand away from him 
and wonder about his motivcs for rcfusing to acccpt thc consolatio</S 
of religion was a-sort of^rccognition of Ìiis personality on a plane 
other than that which the priest ordinarily willing lo makc. 

Max had told him that he was going to scc the Govcrnor, but he 
had heard no more from him. He did not hope that anything would 
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come of it; lyHpp^frp|n^ it in his thoughts and feelihgs as some- 
'thing happei^^\outsii^'of his life, which could not in any way 
,4aU^ or influcnce the tòursc o£ it. 

“ì^t he did want to sec Max and talk with him again. He rècallcd 
the spce^’Max had raade in court and remembered with gratitude the 
kipid/i^pS&ssioncd tone. But thc meaning of thc words escaped hift|. 

Max kn^W, hoW'^^hc fclt, and once more befoT^ he 
diedjfe^hted^'l^ feel with as much kecnness 

what ;m|^r^ìhg a^^d.dyrag mcam. That was all the hope 
nc ha&'hòw. If tfill[fjij«iif.e]pc^in^^iu^^ and firrn knowledge for him, it 
would have to com|®^i» 

Hc was allowcd to! wi$||'';ihf^^ letters a wcck, but he had written 
to no wàs i)9s<pW to whoià lie had anything to say, for 

he liàc^licrf'givcri hiih$eW;^hol^-h^artedly to anyone or anything, 
cxcept miirder. Wii^t c4ili^^|i(|^ say to his niother and brother and 
sistcr?,^! the Qj,d ^^ack had h^n his friend, and he had 

ncvqripcen so as lic would have liked. And Bcssie was 

dcad; hc had kilfcd Ker.,. 

,Wheri lired of mulling his fcclings, he would say to himself 
thìat it was lie who was wfòng, thai he was no good. If he could 
hàvc roÌUy made himself beliève thàt, it would havC been a solution. 
But he ■cxjuld i^ot epnvincè himself. His feelings clamored for an an- 
.sw;er his^niind colild not~give. 

All his life ho had becn most alivc, mòst himself when he had felt 
things hard cnough to fight for thcm; and jiow here in this ccll he 
rfeìò’thore than ever the hard central core of what he had livcd. As 
thè white mounlain had once loomcd ovcr him, so now thc black 
:)vall of death Joomed cioser with each flccting hour. Bur he could 
not strike OUI blindly now; death was a diffcrcni <and biggcr 
advcrsary, 

Though he lay on his cot, his hands Ivere groping fumblingly 
;through the ciiy of nien for something to match the fcelings smol- 
dering in him; his gropirig was a ycarning lo know, Franiically, his 
mind spught to fuse his ftH^lings with thc world about him, but he 
was no nearer to ktiowipg i)ian evcr. C'nly liis black body lay here 
on ihe cot, wct with ihe swcat of agony. 

If he xvere notJung, if this werc all, then why could not he die 
tHthoiit hesitaiify? Who and what was iie to feci the agony of a 
wondcr so intciisciy that it amountcd lo fcar? Why was this strange 
impuLse always ihrol^bing in him wdien thcre was nothing outside 
of him to meet it and explain it? Who or wiiav had traced this rest- 
less design in him? Why was this cternal reaching for something that 
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was not therr? Why this black gulf thc world: 

warm red blood herc and cold blue sky therp and iSeyiaj? a wholene^Sp 
a oneness, a meeting of the two? . 

Was that it? Was it simply fcvcr, fceling w^ithoiit knowing, 
ing witliout hnding? Was this thc all, ihc raeaning, the Wd? 

^Mese feelings and (|iicstions the minutes passed. Hc' gicw^lhin 
Iiis^cycs hcld thc rcd blood ol hi^'body, . ^ \ 

The eve ol his last day can^. ÌÌQ^ÌiQjnged to talk to 
than evcr. But what (ould he sa'^y to tìjn? Vcy?* Utat w'a'^ thc 
it. Hc tould not talk abomahis thit^,^ cUtsive it was; aiid )ct 
acted upon it c\ciy living socoriii Ì 

The ncxt day at noon a gnatd C2lmCt|oihis ^crll and poktjd a tclcl 
gram through thc bars. He''^lUp and pjKmcd it. ; 1 

r.E BRWE GOVERNOR rAlLEl)*ìl»lDNE ALL PÒSSi:pL£ SEE ■ 
YOU SOON 

MAX 


Ife balled thc telegram into a tight ìkXiOt and thn'w it into a 
corncr. " * 

He had from now tìntil niidnight. Me had hcard thai six hours 
bclorc his tinic camc ihcy would give hira somc jnore dothe^), takc 
liim to the baibcr shop, and thcn takc him to tlieAdcaih'Coll. Hc 
had bcen told by onc of the guaids not lo Woiry, that “ciglH sccondsi 
altcr tJicy take you out of your cell and piU that black <ap ovòr youlr 
cycs, yòudl be cWad, boy.*' Wòlh hc coulcl stand ihat. He had in,.hU 
mind a plan: he would flcx liis musclcs and shut liis cycs and hold 
his breath ancl thìnk of absolutòly nòtliìng whilc' thcy wcrc handling 
him. And wdicii th(‘ currcnt struck him, ii wouJd all be ovci, 

He lay clown agam 011 the cot, on his liack, and starcd at the tiny 
bright-ycllow ch'rtiic bulb glowing on the ccilmg abovc his hcad. 
It containcci thc fiic olMcath. 11 only thosc tiny spirals oi hcat 
inside of that glass globc would wrap round him now—if only somcp 
cnc would aitach thc wircs to his iron cot whilc he dozed off—if only 
whcn hc was in a dccp clrcam ihcy WMuld kill him. ... ^ 

Hc was in an uncas\ slccp whcn hc htaid thc voicc of a guard. 
“Thomasl Hcrc’s )oui lawycrl” 

Hc swung his fcct lo tlic floor aml sat up. Ma\ was standing at 
rhc bars. 7 hc guaid uiihxkcd thc door ancl Max walkcd in. Biggcr 
had an impulse 10 rise, biit hc rcmaincd scatccl. Max camc to tlie cen- 
ter of the floor and stoppcd. Thcy lookcd at cach othcr for a 
raomcnt. 
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•Hello, 

'niIc ntly, Biggcr shook hancls with him. Max was bcfore him, quiet, 
wbit(% s()H(i, reah, His tangiblc prescnce secmed to belie àll the vaguc 
tii »igbts and hopes that^'Bigger had wovcn round him in his brqod- 
llcWas gla 4 that Màx had comc, hut he was bewildered. 
yottlferling?*’ 

answei^ Biggcr ,sighcd heavily. 
die*^^ gct my iw’irc?'*' IVC^^^askgdj siuing on the cot. 
ar» 4 iigger nodcicd" ^ 

*Tm sorry, sou/f 

y 7 'hctc was silcncc. ^ 1 ^ 5 ^ iJW 3?"j|iis sidc, rhc ninn who had lured 
liim on a qucsi U'Haid hopo was there. Wcll, why didn't he 

speak npW ' is bi^ cliancfe^ his last chancc. lle lifted his cyes 
shyiy Ma was'ÌwJCing at him. Biggcr lookcd off. What he 

wanlod to say was\‘»')ngci* in liim wlicn lie wàs alone; and thoiigh 
hc* imjiutcd lo Ma^hc fcelìngs hc wantcd lo grasp, he could not 
lalk of tlicm lo iMajpnutil hc hacl forgottcn Max's pn^scnce. Thcn 
fcar that hc wonld not bc able to talk about this consiiming fcver 
made him panicky. ITc sirqgglccl for seU-control; hc did not want to 
Jqse ihis chising iinpiilsc; it was all he had. And in the ncxt sccond 
that ii was all foolisli, usclcss, vain. Hc stopped frying, and 
.in.thc vcry nioin^m ho .sioj>pcd, hc hcaul himsclf talking with tiglit 
"’^oat, iii tcnsc, involunfary whisj>crs; hc was tiusting thc sound of 
ni^.vqicc raiIicT tlian thc scnsc of Iiis words to carry his mcaning. 

u^‘rm all nghl, Mi. Max. You ain’i to blamc for wbat's happcning 
iqfiiifc . I know you clid all you could . . . Under the pressurc 
bf a fccling of fiuilii) liis voicc trailcd off, Aftcr a short silcnce hc 
.blurted, “I just r-r*icckon 1 li-had il conjing. . . ." Hc stood up, full 
how, wanting tq talk. His lips niovcd, but no vvords c:j.mc. 

'‘Is thcrc an.ytiung I cati do fdr you, T^iggcr?” Max askecl softTy. 

Biggcr looked at Ma^^’s'giCy cycs. How cv;^ild lic gct into that inan 
a scnsc of what hc wantcd? li lic could oiily icll hunl Bcfore he was 
awaie of what hc was doing, hc ran to the door and clutched the 
cold stccl bais in his liands. 

‘*Ycs. Biggci?” 

Slowiv, Bigger luincd and camo T)a(k to ilic cot. Jlc tood before 
Max again, about to s|>cak, his righi hand rai^cd Then hc sat down 
and bowcd liis luad. 

“What is ii, Biggci^ Ts thcrc anytliirg you want me to do on the 
outsidc? Any mcssagc you want to send?" 

*‘Naw,*’ hc breathcd. 
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‘'Wliat's on your miiid?'* 

“I don’t kìiow." 

Hc could not talk. Max reachcd oVer and ^ ^ ^ C|n* his^ 

shouldcr, and Biggci rould tell by its touch that Max^did fw>t kjaow^ 
had no suspicion of what he wantcd, of what he ityii)|f to s;iH 
Ma< wtis upon anothcr planct, far offi in spacc. Was thcr^ iny ^ 
to bi'cak dow n this wall of isolation? ni$ij|f|fcc^^cily, hc gazed àro,* j 
ihc delk trying to icmcmbcr whCfp itC hdd Wtirds thal 

Iiclp him. Hc could recall none. KV bad lived oiift^de of the livesii 
of men. Thcir niodcs of comptuniCati<>n*’^ìeif's)tribols and imagcs, 
had bccn dcnied him. Vet Max had gucn niiTi thc faitli that at bor- 
tom all mcn livcd as he li\cd and fclt m in' fclL And ojf.siaH,?he mcn 
he hcid mct, sincly Max knew what |ie wVs tx\ni; n> Hi^l 
lcft him? Ilad Max, knowing that ht was to di(, (iii’nsi him from his 
ihoiights and fcclings, assigned hju» to the i,»ave^ Was h(‘ aJrcady 
numbcrcd among thc deaci? His lips qidvciocV||^ncl Ins cycs grc^w 
^iisty. Ycs, Max had left him. Max was not a fjiciul Angcr welled 
m him. But he knew that angcr was usejlcs^* 

Max rose and went to a small wmdow; a'palc hai of sunshinc fell 
across hi'* wJiite Jicad. And Bìgger, looking at him^ saw tJìat sunshine 
for die fiist timc in inany days; and as hc saw it, lh^‘entirc reJl, witb 
its lou/ close walJs, becanie trusliingly n al. Hc cjlanc cU dowu at Innir^i 
sell; the sliaft of ycllow sun cut acioss Iiis clust wiij^,as ^jmuch weig-hC", 
as a bcam foigcd of Icad. With a convulsivc gasp, lie ì)cnt forwai*c£ 
and shut liis c)cs.*It was nol a white inountam loomirig ovcr^hÌlAy 
now, Gus was not whLstling ‘'Thc M ny-Go-Round Btoke Down” a$* 
hc came into Doc’s poolrooni to make him go and rpb Blum’s;*^ he 
was not standing over Mary’s bed witli the whitc blur htaVerfng near; 
—thi- ncw adtcisary did not niake him, \^ui; it, sappòd^^rcngth and 
lcft him wcak. Hc surnmoncd his cnc'rgieèt ànc^ 1 %^' Jds hcad and 
strutk oui dcsperatcly, dcteimined to risc from the grave, resolved 
to I(*rcc upon Mav thc leality uf his living. 

“i ni glad I got to know yoii bcfoic I gol" he sald with almost ^ 
shoui, thcn wa^ siknt, lor that was not what hc had wantcd lo say. 

Max lurned and locikrd at him; ìt was a casual look, dcvoid of 
the dcepcr awarencss that Biggci sougjit so hungiily. 

“rm glad I got to know you, too, Biggcr. rm sorry wc have to 
p^t ihis way Br*t l'm old, son. ril be gomg soon rnysc 
"I rcmcAiihered all thcm qucstions )ou asked me. . , 

"What qucstions?" Max askcd, coming and sittinjj atrain on the 
cot. 

"That night. 
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t,, sonr ' B ^ 

'dÌa ^lSjCjt even Ìl^Ì'iSto;! Biggcr felt that hc had been -slapped. 
^ Oh, he had been tb build hope upon such shifting sandl 

him Itnow! 

. nighi Vou asked‘1]^^ to tell all about myself/' he whìmpdled 

n?S«!e>V-: .>■'■■; 

Maii lòok at'iiyi^<''^i^^H(rtd frown. Hc knew that Mdx was 

/ ficirni^i kJ^*^y |.vrr asked mc before. You knew 

‘ ovei*, birt you trcated me like a 



, ^ ' wV ^ 

Mai^ÌòoK at if 

fed. ' ^ , 

/ '‘You asked me qucsiit^; 
that 1 was a nn* dcrer h 
inan. . . i” ^ 

*M^ "|o^ed !iim'shàf|^lyfend rose from his cot. Hc stood in 
front^'^of Bigger /cr ? iiiOTJient and Biggcr was on the vergc of bcliev- 
ing,^hat Max ndcrs-tood; but Màx's next words showed him 

that<?'lhc-whit still trying to comfotc him in thc face of 

dearh. ■ % 

“Yòùire humrin, Bigger// Max said wcarily. “It’s hcll to talk abouF 
• things likc this lo one aWut to die. . , /' Max paused; Bigger kncw 
that he was seanhing fòr words ihat would soothc him, and hc did 
òot want them,./ Biggcr." Max said, “in the work I'm doing, I look 
. at tlic world irl^a way ihai shows no whitcs and no l)lacks, no civi- 
li2ed and ik) ^ÌVàg^'f*. . . - Whcn men are trying' tc> change human 
Ufc on carth, ilhosc liitle things don't mattcr. You don’i notice ’em. 
Th<?yYe just not tliere. You forget thcòi. Tlie re£^oii I spoke to you 
as 1 did, Bigger, is bccausc you made mc fecl how badly mcn want 
to live. . . /' 

“But >ometh«cs I wish you hàdn’t asked me them questions,’’ Big- 
ger said in jt th^t had as mucli leproacli in it •for Max it 

had for liiniseìt ' ’ 

“What do ycm rheàn, Bigger?” 

“Tliey made mc ihink and thiiiking’s made me scared ^ litilc. . . 

Max caught Biggcr ’4 slKiUldcrs in a tight grip; then his fingcis 
loosened and he sahk b^R^to't^ic cot; but his eyòs were still lasiened 
upon Biggcr’s facc. Ycs; ‘^ax knew now. Undcr thè ■shattow of deaih, 
hc wantc(l Max tcll hfWì''about life. 

“Mr. Ma\, Ifow (an I die!’' Bigger asked; knowing as the words 
boomed fioiii liis lips tliat a knowledgc of how To was a knowl- 
edgc ot how to die. • 

Max turned lus facc from him, and mumbJed, 

“Mcn dic alone, Bigger.” 

But Biggcr had not lieard him. In him again, imperiously, was 
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the desire tò ta^k;\ò tell; his hands were in ?w^hen 

he spoke h^ tried to charge into the tone^^Jils i«tords^ÌHK, hf him- 
self wanied to hesùr, what he needed. * 

“Mr. Max, I sort of saw myself tiigtH, AèTjiìl'ySOft of 

saviother peoplf, too.*’ Bigger’s voice dif^^hc was Ifsteninjf 4.9 
echocs of his words in his own mind, ^mazemehi 

oii \$I;^'s face. Bigger knew that rajh<^ ho’t I&vo ; 

talJTlike this; but hc could not hAjpSii®’®SÌ^ ttr'di^^jlind be 
talk. ‘*Well, iL s sort of funny, Mr.[W |5 K. Sun’t tr^hg fo dodge 
coniing to iiie.” Bigget was TÌeaì. “f know I’m gbihg 

’to get it. I’m going to dic- Well, aj tight now. But really l 

never wanted to hurt nobody. tnnli, Mr. Maxv I hurfc 

folks ’cause I felt I had to; that*# w; ^ ròwdiijig .tòo 

close; they wouldn't giye me no room. Lo \ tricd tb * 

’em, but I couldn’t. They I^Hldn't let - ^ 

wide and unseeing; voice rtiiihcd on ^ ^ ^ mo^To 

do what 1 clid. I was trying to tlo somet sàmsTikC 

"T never could. i was always waiìting soti|firing and l wa^kf(^ttpg 
that nobody would let me havc ii, h, I ’em. t ihou|at, "dìey 

was haid and 1 acted hard.” He pauàed, then whlmpered ii]i cjQnfes- 
sion, “But 1 ain’t hard, Mr. Max. l ain’f hard.eveiLàk^liulettit: , . 

He rose to his feet. ^‘But. . . . I—I won’t be (iying 'when tliey/ 
take me to that chaiL But |’ll b* 4 );be fecling inside cjfkie likè '1 
crying. . , . ril be feèling atìd-,thihWng that thc'y dii^^ èèc me drì4 
1 clicìn’t see them. He'^ì’an tò ;the steel door and caught..ttt^ 

bars in his hands and, shoofe .Uiefn, as though trying to tear'ihej 
steel from its concfete moorings. Max went to hirn anct^?bted his 
sliouidcrs, . ^ 

“Biggcr,” Mex said helplessly. 

Biggcr grew slifJ.aud leancd weakly aga]Mni(i:;|M;idC^ " 

“Mr. Ma^I kubw thc fc)lks>hQ .$èht^ràe hated mt; 1 

know ‘that/^h-but yoxx rcckon th-they was like m-rae^, trying to Jg-^t 
soinetliing lijce"! wasì.and when rm de.adraiji^'W^PS 
like rm sayii^-noV'that they didn’;t>mÌ^ nobody • . v 

th-ràat/ihcy to get somethihg, 

MaW'dici nòT answier. Bigger sàw. a look;*<if indccisiòn and wondcr 
come ipto the old man’s cyes. ' 

“Tell me, Mr. Max. You think they was?” 

“Bigger,” ^2Lx plcaded. 

**Tell me Mr. Max!” 

Max shook his hcad and mumblpd, 

“You’re asking me to say things I don’t want to say. . . 
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“Biu I want to knowV' 

“You're '^ing to dic, Bigger. . . 

vd faded. Biggfer khew that the old man had not wanted 
^to sày t|Rt; iU ìiad said it because he had pushed him, had^ade 
sayjt. Thcy werc'sllem for a moment longer, then Bigger 

jjJjifepereìt vV^' . . ' 

j*- tThat's why d waiit/tr ... I reckon it’s 'causc I know l’m 

to die tha^ 'Jkt e'Wht to know. . . .” 

I Màx’s face w; / * »iggcr ^fe^vcd that he Was going to leavc. 

' Across a gqlf of | estr ‘ tt'each other. Max sighed. 

”Come herc, b|^ ei; h 4 . 

He followcd M|j 5 * ' ^ /’and sàw in the distance thc tips^ 

Oi suK"arcnche 4 ,*lL Loop, 

‘*Sce all those niòmc Max asked, placing an arni about 

Biggcr’s shoultlci^f ndersK^ ijuirìccUy, as thougli trying to niold a 
substaiice ^ pluible, but which might soon cool. 

“Yeah. 1 sc«: ^ ’ 

'*You lived in on: ^^nct, ^ugger. Thcy’re madc out of stccl 

and stoiic. But the 1 àl^’7^' ^tone don’t hold ,’era togethcr. You 
know what hoìd^^ ?s i.. p, Big^cr? You know what kccps 

thcm in thcir » Irom turirbling down?” 

S , Bigger Idok^ \ ' 

■; .*‘lt's thc . ij' bclieving, stopped having 

faith, they'd^ - J buildings sprang up out 

^ithe hcarts w/i inen, Blggcr. Mènfljkiè'^ou. Mett kept hungry, kept 
Tièeding* and^ ' buildings-j|ipwing and unfolding. You 
once lold mdvànfed to ,dO;',à 4 oi%l ihings, Well, that’s the fccl- 
. ing tfiàrkceps .»0 buildings fti thèir placcs. . . .” 

“Yoii àtìout what I said thftt night, wheii 

J said I wai^èd things?'* Biggei’’^à "^uice canic quiet, 

childlike in its'Ìoìiè of fiungry wonder. 

"Yes. What you felt, what you wantcd, is what kfeèjps those build- 
in^s standing thcre. When mifìions of men ard dèsmntg and longing, 
tliose buildiiigs,.groy^ and,unfò|ij. But,. I^iggef; thp^ buiidings arcn’t 
growing any mòref À squei?^ng"'thòsc Ì^UÌIdmgs tightly 

in thcir hands. bundiu^/cah’t hnfokl, can’t fccd thc drcams 
men havc, mcn likc you. . . Tfte men on thc insldc of thosc build- 
ings have bcgun to doiibt, just as you did. They clon’i 4 ìclieve any 
morc. They don’t fecl it’s their world. Thcy’ic rcsdess, like you, 
Bigger. Thcy havc nothing. Thcrc’s nothiag through which thcy can 
grow and unfold. Thcy go in the sireets and thcy stand oùtside of 
those buildings and look and wonder. . . .” 




